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A Study of Food Costs in Various Cities. 


By Pror. WILLIAM F. OGBURN. 





HIS article presents the conclusions reached by analyzing the 
food budgets gathered by the agents of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the cost-of-living survey of 

1918-19. This study covered 92 urban communities, of various 
sizes, in all geographical sections of the country. Nearly 13,000 family 
schedules were obtained. These schedules contained a total of 474 
items, of which 145 called for the quantities and the costs of the dif- 
ferent articles of food consumed by each family for an entire year. 

Food, being the most important of the several groups of items in 
the family budget, constitutes the most important single index of the 
cost of living. During periods of rising prices, the prices of food com- 
modities are discussed first and most frequently, and comparisons in 
the cost of living are, indeed, often based on the trend of food prices 
alone. Although such comparisons are not strictly accurate, never- 
theless, as food expenditures overshadow in importance all other 
items in the budget, the food index may be, and has been, used as a 
cost-of-living barometer when the price changes in other articles of 
consumption are not readily available. Also, it may be noted, that 
to some extent such a comparison is justified by the fact that the 
quantity of food consumed is more constant than other items of con- 
sumption. Generally speaking, if the family income fails to increase 
as rapidly as prices increase, the amount spent for food is cut least, 
the necessary sacrifices being made in other things—clothing, rent, 
fuel, ete. 

Because of its great importance, the expenditure for food has been 
studied more than any other group of family expenditures, and more 
scientific work has been done on this item than on any other in the 
budget. In determining the value of the different foods for pro- 
ducing energy, for building tissue, and for supplying indispensable 
mineral and biological elements, particularly good work has been 
done by the Department of Agriculture and by various dietitians. 
In the present investigation, the family schedules were gathered by 
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agents of the Bureau, who sought to ascertain from the housewives 
the amount and price of each food article consumed during a period 
of a year. Usually the agent could obtain with accuracy such infor- 
mation only for a short period, such as a week, and had to compute 
the yearly consumption by multiplication, due consideration being 
given to seasonal variations and family circumstances. The work 
was done with extreme care, however, and the results may be ac- 
cepted as accurate within a narrow margin of error. This is a cost- 
of-living study, not a dietary study. The food budgets reported by 
the housewives to the agents of the Bureau do not, of course, give 
with as minute accuracy the quantities of the different articles of food 
purchased and the amount of waste as would be shown by a careful 
dietary study. It is interesting and worth while, however, to take 
the budgets for a year as reported and analyze them in respect to 
their adequacy in fuel value and in the proportions of carbohydrates, 
proteins, fats, mineral constituents, fruit and vegetable acids, and 
cellulose tissue. The analysis and comparison of the food budgets 
as to sufficiency and costs in different cities gives some very valuable 
information. 


Comparison of Cities in Food Costs. 


The first consideration in the present article is given to a compar- 
ison of food costs in various communities. Much interest has always 
been displayed in this subject and since prices have been rising so 
rapidly this interest has become almost passionate. The newspa- 
pers comment almost every day upon the relative costs of foods in 
different cities, and such comparisons are frequently cited in wage 
disputes. 

Past attempts to compare the food costs of cities have rarely been 
wholly satisfactory. The simplest method, and the one most fre- 
quently used, has been to compare the retail prices of a selected list 
of articles. This method shows simply comparative prices and does 
not show comparative food costs, as the proportionate consumption 
of the various food articles is not necessarily the same in different 
cities. Thus a sea-coast city may consume much fish while an inland 
city may consume very little. Another method of comparison has 
been to weight the articles in the selected list according to variations 
in local consumption. This would produce accurate results, if full 
dietary information were available. Such information, however, has 
rarely been available. As a result selected food lists might very well 
represent a different percentage of the whole dietary in one city than 
they do in another, and the conclusions reached be therefore subject 
to error. The error might not be large but, in comparisons of food 
costs by cities, the differences themselves are not very great, and even 
a minor error becomes of serious importance. 
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In the present studies it was not found possible to arrive at any 
completely satisfactory method of comparison which could be applied 
to a large group of cities without undue expenditure of time and 
labor. Therefore, in the present article, the plan is to employ 
several methods of comparison according to the character of the 
material available. The first comparison is that of the average 
cost of food for families with varying incomes. As this comparison 
involves little labor in preparation it was possible to extend it to 
cover 91 localities. Following this there is offered a comparison of food 
costs for families of uniform size and expenditure. This is a more 
satisfactory method of comparison than the one just mentioned, 
but as it involves much labor in tabulation it could be made for only 
43 localities. Following this in turn, there is offered a comparison 
of food costs of an adequate dietary by cities for families of uniform 
size and expenditure. This is possibly the most accurate comparison 
of all, but because of the very great amount of work involved in com- 
puting the necessary data, it could be made for only 11 localities. 
Other comparisons of less importance, but of significance from some 
particular point of view, are also added. 
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Average Cost of Food in 91 Localities, for Families of Varying 
































Incomes. th 
m 
In Table 1 is presented for 91 localities the average cost of food su 
per year for families with incomes from $1,200 to $1,500. The $4 
localities are ranked in decreasing order of cost. le 
Cl 
TABLE 1.—RANKING OF 91! LOCALITIES IN THE AMOUNT OF ANNUAL EXPENDI- 
TURE FOR FOOD FOR WHITE FAMILIES WITH TOTAL ANNUAL INCOMES FROM Ir 
$1,200 TO $1,500. C1 
— — — ———————————— — es _— a we - nen od ar 
Aver- . Aver- ' 
age an- _| Equiv- age an- Equiv- st 
nual — —_ nual — = ent 
, ex- u eres ex- ult 
Locality. pendi- A. _ | males Locality. pendi- = _| males ” 
ture | ities. | Pet ture | ities. |, Pet 7. 
for * | family. for * family. 
food. food. th 
Wi 
Fall Riwer, Mass...........-. $624 48 3.76 || Cincinnati, Ohio............. $504 | 86 3.30 re 
Lawrence, Mass..........---- 601 32} 3.62 || Virginia, Minn............... 504} 18] 3.14 sa 
Ce OS re 601 7 3.13 Louisville, a eer 503 | 38 3. 59 th 
New York, N.Y ....:....<... 584} 151 3.15 |} Winston-Salem, N. C......... 503 20 3. 53 
os, eeuncie ees 579 | 160 3.22 || Cleveland, Ohio.............. 503 89 2.99 of 
Charlotte, N..C............... 565 28 3.75 || Denver, Colo. -2............. 502 63 3.05 
Coerneem, ©, C....cccccceses 561 24 3.04 || Rutland, Vt............ — 5OL 31 3.44 ra 
Johnstown, N. Y........ ..-| 557] 33) 3.11 || Oklahoma City, 499; 34| 3.12 i ; 
Cripple Creek , Colo 554 38 3.33 || Trinidad, Colo.............-.| 499] 25 2.98 tu 
| aS eae 553 46 2.92 || Green Bay, Wis.............. | 498 25 3. 56 
Manchester, N. H..........-- 552 41 3.22 || Seattle, Wash. ............2.- 498 60 2.98 ch 
ea 552 21 3. 25 | Fredericksburg, Va.......... 498 21 3. 66 
CO, ene 549 62; 3.29 || Astoria, Oreg................. 497 22 2. 87 ex 
PENG, TAG «6 os cccicccccess 547 60 | 3.16 || Portland, Oreg............... 497 38 2.99 ss 
Huntsville, Ala.............. 545 | 29 3.43 || St. Louis, Mo., and East St. | 
Steubenville, Ohio.........-- a) ae) “Saee GL... ...2.-2....... 497! 87} 2.94 Tal 
Calumet, Mich. .............. 540 35 | 3.52 |! Grand Island, Nebr.......... 495| 26 2.7 : 
New Orleans, La........----- 539 | 42)| 3.42 || Wichita, Kans..............- 494| 29] 3.06 F 
DONTE, «bc ncennedaceun 539 35 3.96 ii Meverett, Wah... ..c.cccccscce 493 29 3.24 T 
on cee sceacece 535 | 81! 3.07 || Wilmington, Del............. 492| 25!/ 2.86 
OS 2 eee 533 38 3.24 || Knoxville, Tenn............. 491 | 17 3.28 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Cam- | Columbus, Ohio.............. 491| 75} 3.13 
CO tins ndvceteeneeses 533 86 3.16 || Bakersfield, Calif............. 490 | 20 3.22 
CM HOE 2. cccccccscess 533 23 | 3.40 || Spokane, Wash...........--.. 488 | 42 3.07 
Meridian, Miss............... 531 23 | 3.32 || Pana, Ill... ............------ 488; 28] 3.14 
Providence; R. I............- 530 50 | 3.33 || Memphis, Tenn.............. 487 | 35 3. 22 
a S & see 528 69 3.38 || Indianapolis, Ind. ........... 487 | 45 3.13 
Westfield, Mass. ............. 528 | 29| 3.01 || Grand Rapids, Mich......... 487 | 39] 3.38 
MARIE, « ova dc0ssonecacus 525| 48] 3.37 || Detroit, Mich................ 484; 78| 2.81 
REGIE, Bac cnceccnweccenh 524 5D 3.06 || Evansville, Ind.............. 482 | 7 ae 
OO Ce eee 523 | 120 BSP Fee, BA, 5 no owe wcdecc.cs 482 | 38 2.98 
Little Rock, Ark............. 523 16 3.04 || Chambersburg, Pa.........-.. 481 24 3.10 
Charleston, W. Va........... 523 23 2.90 || Rock Island and Moline, IJ1., 
 §: ees 521 18 3. 43 and Davenport, Iowa......| 481 | 56 3.00 
Omaha, Nebr. ............... 517 46 2.77 || Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
EE, WBeccscesciccncse 515 50 3.34 See 480 | 101 3. 40 
PEMD. 600 c0vesecanees 514 25; 3.08 || Buffalo, N. Y................ 479| @| 3.02 
Kansas City, Kans., and - Birmingham, Ala............ 476 | 37 2.91 
Kansas City, Mo........... 514 91 2.91 || Eureka, Calif................. 475 | 28 3.06 
Sent, ES 514} 44] 2.76 || Jacksonville, Fla............. 474; 18] 2.61 
San Francisco and Oakland, Los Angeles, Calif............ 463 75 3.20 
einen 6446ee-atn cies 514 114 S.00 Fh Cee Ts Bl ccscccccccccnces 459 8 2.91 
DEMING. «n.chndbed mowntne 514 17 3.00 || New Bern, N.C...... peccecce 456 22 3.01 
Chippewa Falls, Wis......... 513| 17| 2.97 || Roanoke, Va...2. 0.2 22cc 2222. 455| 12} 3.07 
NG nccidebeyemnanes 513 41 3.08 || Sacramento, Calif............ 454 39 3.03 
a dctictne ccd 508 | 20] 3.27 || Salt Lake City, Utah......... 453) 23] 3.01 
Des Moines, lowa..........-- 506 29 3.07 || Fert Wayne, Ind............ 430 25 2. 93 
TEE THE... -ccocccccences 505| 23| 3.31 || Savannah, Ga................| 427| 21 | 2.88 
Milwaukee, Wis.............- 505 74 3.21 





























1 Bisbee, Ariz., had no families with incomes between $1,200 and $1,500. Only white families are included. 
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The average annual expenditure for food by all the families in all 
the cities listed was $511. The median amount was $505 and the 
median cities were Milwaukee, Wis., and Danville, Ill. The largest 
sum, $624, was spent in Fall River, Mass.: and the smallest sum, 
$427, in Savannah, Ga.~- In the last half of the table there are very 
few localities in New England or in the North Atlantic States. The 
cities having the smaller expenditures for food are for the most part 
from the Middle West, with some from the South. The very large 
cities are found mostly in the first half of the table, although there 
are also in this part of the table a number of smali towns. Some 
southern cities rank high in the table and consequently in food costs. 

The information in Table 1 is of much interest and particularly so 
because of the wide range of localities covered. Its weakness is that 
the families concerned differ somewhat in income and greatly in size, 
with the resultant possibilities of error due to these causes. To make 
satisfactory comparisons it is much better to include only families of 
the same size and of the same income. This has been done for 43 
of the communities and the resuits are shown in Table 2, which 
ranks these communities according to the average annua! expendi- 
ture for food for families consisting of husband, wife, and three 
children aged approximately 2, 5, and 11 years, with an annual 
expenditure of $1,300. 

TABLE 2—RANKING OF 43 LOCALITIES IN AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE FOR 


FOOD BY FAMILIES OF*THE SAME SIZE, 3.35 EQUIVALENT ADULT MALES, AND WITH 
THE SAME TOTAL ANNUAL EXPENDITURE, $1,300.1 


— ——=» 








| 

Average Average 

annual | annua 
Locality. expendi- | Locality. expendi- 

ture for ture for 

food. food. 
ee $602 || Virginia, Minn.; Calumet, Mich.......... $532 
0lllt””~”~*«C ee 599 || Cripple Creek and Trinidad, Col.......... 530 
NG NUIIENS De EB ucvoctaccdcccesances Be ee RE, CD enchaasasencccsecccescces 529 
ee a ee ED IL, BOs cia eb ve sccewccsiennscoss 528 
Huntsville, Ala.; Meridian, Miss.......... eI Bisnka thstdcbaccecncosvedeuconces 528 
Portland, Me.; Manchester, N. H.........! Be EN BIE n consecdsenconceasecapesonses 528 
WOE linac kScsusussscedcacceccce 564 || Seattle, Wash.............. 485-37 REE 528 
New Orleans, La. (white)................ 560 || St. Louis, Mo.; East St. Louis, Ill......-.. 524 
PG iti nec nictectdenies chocedccn's 559 || Oklahoma City, Okla.; Wichita, Kans.... 523 
Philadelphia, hs CRON, 60 Docsccccce tt I, CR cnakas ncaneseeretensacs §21 
Houston and Dallas, Tex............-...-. aca) .. nods cenqeisededes 520 
Baltimore, Md. (white).................-- 550 || Charlotte and Winston-Salem, N.C...... 520 
|Ult”t«‘«‘“C CR eee ar CE SII, os carne cd ccbiovondcastecck 519 
al SS ee 547 |] Columbus, Ohio... ...........0.scccceeces 516 
Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, N. Y.; I Cees oo oo ka cnnaesesouns 512 
Rutland es otc Rinks Wein bivie's 547 |) Brazil, Ind.; Danville and Pana, Ill...... 511 
Richmond, NE tite catcea ckpeubadin 545 || Everett, Wash.; Astoria, Oreg............ 511 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif........ 542 || Indianapolis, Ind..............-..---+-+-- 510 
Baltimore, Md. (colored)...........-..0.-- I Es WE ngces cs nccnsdeescocesdecscess 508 
CREE eee sccccesccccccesoscese 534 || New Orleans, La. (colored)............... 504 
S YORI Baws ins «060 vc soccccesccceccs ee ee AE Bile ok vc i viwnek sccncnaddiees 44 
Kansas City, Kans.; Kansas City, Mo..... tt DS tings an cacencinetoonnaeene 486 
AGIRIE EU oies coc ccccccebocdccecece 532 || Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.......... 481 

















' Only white families are studied for this table,except in New Orleans and Baltimore, where the colored 
amilies are classified separately. 
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In using this standard family of uniform size and income, it is to | 
emphasized that there were not sufficient families of this precisy 
type to permit of direct analysis. What has been done, therefore 
is to analyze all the family schedules available and by the syste: 
known in statistics as ‘‘correlation”’ to compute from the experien.s 
of all families the probable experience of a family of the type note: 
The type thus becomes in some degree an abstraction but has been 
proved to represent the truth with extreme closeness.’ 

The broad general indications of this table are not striking! 
different from those of Table 1, although the scale of ranking is 
somewhat more accurate than in Table 1. In the first half of the 
table are found most of the large cities in. the northeastern section 
of the United States. The western cities predominate in the last half 
of the table. Mmneapolis and St. Paul, as several other studies hav. 
shown, have very low food costs, as has also Los Angeles. New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, together with the New England manu- 
facturing towns, are high in the scale. 

Further interesting comparisons may be obtained by groupinz 
certain of these cities according to locality and size. The averave 
annual expenditure for food of a family of 3.35 equivalent adul: 
males and $1,300 expenditure, as noted in Table 2, for four of tho 
very large eastern cities—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, an‘! 
Boston—was $568. The corresponding average expenditure for tou 
large eastern cities—Buffalo, Providence, Syracuse, Cincinnat.. 
Indianapolis, Columbus, Scranton, Fall River, Bridgeport, ai 
Newark—was $538. The average for southern cities—-represente| 
by New Orleans, Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis, and Richmon« 
was slightly smaller, $530. The four Pacific coast cities—San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Portland—had a still lower average. 
$521; while lowest of all was the average for three middle weste: 








1 Thus, for example, 100 schedules are obtained in complete detail for a certain city. The families are 
the same general character, but differ within moderate limits as to size and income. Perhaps nom | 
these families have an income of precisely $1,300 and a membership of precisely a wife, husband, a: 
children aged 2, 5, and 11 years, although a number may closely approximate this type. By careful cha" 
and analysis of the whole group of families, however, a line can be drawn which shows on the averar: 
how the expenditure for food changes as income increases and the number of children increases; and {1 
the course of this line can be determined the probable or average amount which a family of a given s 1° 
and income will spend en food. 

The mathematical method used in the computations is explained in full in a forthcoming bulletin «| 
Bureau of Labor Statistics entitled: “ Analysis of the Standards of Living in the District of Colum)ia 
1916.”" The particular equation used in Table 2 is, for Philadelphia as an example: X=45.60—0.0103 » 
3.132 Xs, when X,=— the percentage of the total expenditure for food, X;= the total annual expendit: 
and X= the size of the family measured in units of adult male according to the United States Bureau 
Labor Statistics scale based on calorie requirement. The foregoing equation is for Philadelphia and 
amount spent for food, as seen in Table 2, is determined by substituting $1,300 for X3, 3.35 equivalent ad 
males for Xs, and solving for X4. This gives the percentage spent for food, which multiplied by $1, 
the total expenditure, will give a figure representing the total amount spent for food. Similar equal: 
have been worked for each of the 45 localities, thus enabling one to ascertain the average expenditure | 
food by families with the specified total annual expenditure and of the specified size. 


pe 


‘ 
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localities—St. Louis and East St. Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
and Kansas City, Kans. and Mo.—$513. The very small towns— 
Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, N. Y.; Rutland, Vt.; Brazil, Ind.; Dan- 
ville, Ill.; Pana, Ul.; Huntsville, Ala.; Meridian, Miss. ; Astoria, Oreg. ; 
Sverett, Wash.; Virginia, Minn.; Calumet, Mich.; Cripple Creek and 
Trinidad, Colo.—had an average expenditure for food of $539. 

It should be remembered that the food costs in Table 2 do not 
represent necessarily the costs of dietaries properly representative 
of the respective localities. These figures are rather the amounts 
spent out of $1,300 for food by families of the same size. ‘This point 
may be brought out by a comparison of, say, Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Providence, R. 1. The figure for Bridgeport is $520 and that for 
Providence $547. Bridgeport may be lower than Providence, partly 
because rent is much higher in Bridgeport than in Providence. It 
is well known that rents in Bridgeport increased enormously as a 
result of the war activities, so that out of $1,300 perhaps an unduly 
large portion had to be devoted to rent, thus reducing the amount 
available for food. The costs of adequate and representative dieta- 
ries in the two cities may have differed considerably from the fig- 
ures in the table. Since, however, for an income as low as $1,300, 
food is of the first consideration, the ranking of the cities in Table 2 
probably corresponds very closely with the ranking of cities on the 
costs of comparable, representative dietaries. 

It is thought that the basis of comparison used in consiructing 
Table 2 also largely eliminates another factor which might tend to 
vitiate the comparisons made in Table 1. The studies of yearly 
expenditures for the various cities did not all cover exactly the same 
12-month period. For a few of the cities the studies were for the 
12-month period ending August 31, 1918, and for some for the 12- 
month period ending February 28, 1919. ‘The studies for all of the 
cities were for 12-month periods ending between these two limits. 
Comparisons of costs between cities might therefore be somewhat 
influenced by this factor. For instance, if comparison should be 
made between the cost of dietaries in New York for the 12-month 
period ending August 31, 1918, and the cost of dietaries for Salt 
Lake City for the 12-month period ending February 28, 1919, the 
Salt Lake City figures would be higher than they should be in such 
a comparison because the price of food rose between these two dates. 
In the present studies this factor could not be of great unportance 
as the large bulk of the studies, i. e., for 70 out of 92 localities, were 
for the 12-month period ending during the four months of the fall 
and winter season of 1918-19, October, November, December, and 
January. And as the prices of many articles are often set by sea- 
sons the error due to the time of collecting the schedules would 
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probably not be very large. In any case, however, the method used 
in constructing Table 2 reduces this factor or error to a minimum 
and practically eliminates it, for we are comparing in Table 2 the 
proportion of $1,300 spent for food, and it does not follow that the 
proportion spent during the 12-month period ending August 31, 1918. 
will be appreciably larger than the proportion spent during the 12- 
month period ending February 28, 1919. This will be so for the 
reason that food habits change very slowly and furthermore tha‘ 
the other factors in the budget have risen as well as food. There 
will be some fluctuation in the percentages spent for the various 
classes of expenditure as a result of rising prices over a 7-month 
period, as some classes of expenditure rise faster than others, but the 
change will not be very large. Therefore comparisons of portions of 
a fixed total expenditure reduce to a minimum the error involved in 
the fact that the studies were not all made for the same 12-month 
period. 


Cost of Adequate Dietaries in 11 Localities. 


It was noted in a previous paragraph that the most satisfactory 
method of comparing food costs by localities would be that of compar- 
ing the prices of typical, representative dietaries from each locality. 
The difficulty in this method lies in the determination of the question, 
What is a representative dietary and how can one arrive at dietaries 
from each locality which represent the same degree of adequacy ' 
These two difficulties, it is believed, can be met by using the caloric 
content of food as a guide, allowing for local variations in food 
habits. The unit of measure most commonly employed in measur- 
ing the adequacy of dietaries is the calorie, which is the unit for 
measuring heat-energy. The prime function of food is, of course, to 
furnish the body with energy. But energy production is not the sole 
function of food. Food is required to build up waste tissues, and 
for this its value is measured in grams of protein. The body also 
requires certain mineral substances, and there are certain qualities 
of food which have not been determined chemically but which are 
of marked biological value. 

It has been estimated that the number of calories needed by a 
man at moderately hard muscular work is from 3,000 to 3,500; a man 
at hard muscular work requires about 1.2 times this amount; aman at 
light muscular work about 0.9 as much; and a man at sedentary work 
about 0.8 4s much.’ A family usually wastes about 10 per cent of 
the calorie value of food before it enters the mouth and there is also 
a small per cent of the food which enters the mouth which is not 
digested or consumed as fuel, so that 3,500 calories as bought prob- 





4 This is the scale employed by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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ably represent slightly over 3,000 calories assimilated by the body. 
The calorie requirements for an adequate diet must be supplied from 
proper amounts of protein, fats, and carbohydrates. In addition 
the body requires small amounts of calcium, iron, phosphorus, and 
other chemical substances, some of which have not been fully deter- 
mined. , 

Thus it is seen that an adequate dietary is very complex and diffi- 
cult of accurate measurement. Is it possible to get some one single 
unit of measurement for the adequacy of diet? This seems impossi- 
ble, but fortunately a partial solution at least has been found in the 
fact that the dietaries which yield 3,500 calories per man per day 
are usually abundant and varied enough to be fairly well balanced 
and fairly adequate in the amounts of the necessary constituents. 
Such has been the experience of students of food values in various 
parts of the country. Dietaries of families in general which yield 
less than 3,500 calories per man per day are generally not well bal- 
anced. They may be so in the proportions of fats, carbohydrates, 
and proteins, but are usually not so in minerals and other sub- 
stances. For these reasons, therefore, 3,500 calories may be taken 
as the dietary standard of measure of the adequacy of food bud- 
gets. This standard is used in this study for the purpose of com- 
paring one city with another. It is easily seen that comparisons 
made on this basis would be affected by the sizes of the families and 
still more by the incomes of the families. In other words, 3,500 
calories, if purchased by families with generous incomes, would cost 
a good deal more than 3,500 calories purchased by families with mea- 
ger incomes, and similarly the larger families can purchase 3,500 
calories considerably cheaper than can the smaller families. A 
comparison, therefore, of the cost per man per day by families pur- 
chasing 3,500 calories per man per day must be made for families 
of the same size and with the same income. 

Such a comparison is made, for 11 localities, in Table 3, which 
shows the cost of food per man per day for 3,500 calories, for a family 
with a total annual expenditure of $1,300 and consisting of husband, 
wife, and three children aged approximately 2, 5,*and 11 years, 
respectively. As noted in an earlier paragraph the standard family 
here used does not represent actual families; the process has been 
to arrive, by the method of “correlation,” at what such a family 
would spend for 3,500 calories per man per day, using the expen- 
ditures for food shown in all the family schedules available in arriv- 
ing at the result. In no locality were there less than 69 family die- 





1 The footnote on p. 6 explains in a general way how these computations were made. The equations 
here used are of the type Xie=0.218+0.0000719 X3;—0.0381 X-2+0.0000937 Xie, in which Xyo represents 
the cost of food per man per day, X; the total annual expenditure, X; size of family in units of adult 
_ male, and Xs the number of calories furnished by food consumed per man per day. 
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taries analyzed. The analyses seek to take into consideration customs 
and habits and are based upon dietaries producing a constant number 
of calories, 3,500. Even then, however, it is questionable whether 
the figures for some of the southern cities do represent the cost of 
an adequate dietary, masmuch as the food customarily consumed 
may not be properly balanced. This is especially true of the New 
Orleans colored people who consume probably an undue proportion 
of such cheap foods as pork, molasses, and corn meal. 

TABLE 3.—COST PER MAN PER DAY OF 3,500 CALORIES IN A FAMILY CONSISTING 


OF HUSBAND, WIFE, AND 3CHILDREN AGED 2,5, AND 11 YEARS, WITH A TOTAL 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURE OF $1,300. : 


























A verage Average 
cost per cost per 
Locality. man Locality. man 
rday | day 
cents). cents). 
H 

mew YOR........ Bp En Ae XS apn Ae cy te, RE ESS AES eee en Le 49.6 
SS OE LETT See 54.9 || St. Louis and East St. Louis............ 49.3 
i Cie S EE EE IR niilialeles 53.4 || New Orleans (white). ................... 48.7 
San Francisco and Oakland.............- Tt i 45.3 
BD aca ccceconceasesosses EPS SE 51.1 {| St. Paul and Minneapolis. .............. 42.6 
INT ainsi cnerundapempemsesilqye halite ta 50.2 |, New Orleans (colored)... ...... eS ae } 41.8 





The cities in the table are chosen from various sections of the 
United States, though of course they are not completely repre- 
sentative of each particular section. In this table the southern 
cities are low, the cities in the northeast of the United States are 
high, and the Pacific Coast cities and most of the middle west cities 
are between the extremes. 

The conclusions of Table 3, which is worked up from equations, 
follow closely those of Table 4, which is based on simple averages. 


TABLE 4&—COST OF ACTUAL YEARLY CONSUMPTION OF FOOD YIELDING APPROXI. 
MATELY 3,500 CALORIES PER MAN PER DAY. 














Aver: Someee Eguiva- | Calories 
, expendi- (totalannu ent yielded 
Locality. ture for expendi- | adult | per man 
food. ure. males. | per day 
New York. ......... c Obes ddeeecasessousberscccocnegcccces $678.73 | —s 3.33 | 3,350 
PROVIGEROOs ds -cacnccesecccccscesccce ieiia aden ieiineigneibiles dnattini 647.00 1, 448. : 3.34 3,41 
BostoM.--cc..2e. 20. Se ccubesseundes dugtccbdebocecoterecton 628. 92 Aone o 3, $3) 
Chi sieeui nabineamanceseuh abesanekl SR -0 RES 613. 10 , 514. .30 51 
San Franciedo and Dick oun ccbbtvsvituns soedétai sin 605. 40 1,414.15 3.34 3, 4 
i Riccnns odikansecurandabnecgcecdbeancviqeatocessescese 588. 7 1, 587.30 8.35 3, 330 
RPE ois bGhp cBtdd bpdogebece cuccesscosedsesegsotecececeeces 569. 23 1,357.13 3.35 3,420 
NN Rae 567.37 1,422.39 3.35 3,54 
New Orleans (white)... ....-cccccscsessss eee eee eee eeeee 564.76 1, 368. 37 3.34 3,42U 
A ere eter er eres oe RR ee ee a a ee 526.00 1, 342.07 3.37 3,43 
and St. ee ee ee eee . 485. 29 1,359. 96 3.35 3, 47 ’ 
New (col © © PS SSOSSCSCEPSSE SESS S ETE H OHH ETH BSe sere 449. 00 965. 30 3.35 3, 410 
od 
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Table 4 shows for each of the 11 localities the actual price of a 
yearly food budget yielding approximately 3,500 calories per man 
per day for families of about 3.35 equivalent adult males. This 
table was constructed by choosing from each locality between 20 and 
30 actual yearly dietaries, which averaged approximately 3,500 cal- 
ories per man per day, while the families represented averaged 3.35 
equivalent adult males. The prices paid for these dietaries were also 
averaged, representing, therefore, the actual prices of such typical, 
representative dietaries. The expenditures of the families were 
similarly averaged and are placed, for purposes of comparison, in 
the table. Table 4 represents a comparison quite similar to that in 
Table 3. It is not quite so highly refined; the incomes, for in- 
stance, are not wholly constant from city to city, but the things com- 
pared are very easily understood. 


Variations in Food Needs and Food Costs. 


In discussing the variability in food costs from locality to locality 
it may be well to observe some of the factors producing variability 
in such costs. Climate is a factor affecting the food needs; indivi- 
duals living in a cold climate, particularly if working out of doors, 
need more calories than do those living in a warm climate. This is 
very well illustrated by the recent study made on the food con- 
sumption in the messes of the various training camps for soldiers.! 
For instance, in November, December, and January 3,700 calories 
were consumed per man per day in the messes, while in May and 
June only 3,500 were consumed. In other words, the variation in 
temperature from summer to winter seemed to cause a variation 
in food needs of 200 calories per man per day. The food needs 
of individuals also vary according to weight, age, and stature. The 
greater the weight and the greater the stature the greater the 
amount of food consumed as measured in calories. As adults be- 
come older, however, their calorie needs become less.? Calorie 
needs also vary according to sex. The basal metabolism of the 
average woman is about 300 calories less per day than that of the 
average man. There are also variations according to type of muscu- 
lar activity engaged in. Loggers in the north woods have been known 
to consume 5,000 or more calories per man per day. These men 
are engaged in hard physical labor out of doors in a cold climate. 
Similarly, college athletes living an active, muscular life have been 


1“« Preliminary results of nutritional surveys in United States Army camps,” by John R. Merlin and 
Caspar W. Miller, in American Journal of Public Health, June, 1919.” 

2See A Biometric Study of Basal Metabolism in Man, by J. Arthur Harris and Francis G. Benedict, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1919, p. 190. Stated mathematically, the equation reads: H= + 
66.47+13.75 w+5,00 S—6.76 a, where H=total heat production for a man in muscular repose, for 24 hours 
after eating; w= weight in kilograms; S=stature in centimeters; and gage in years 
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observed to consume nearly as many calories. The average amount 
of food consumed by soldiers in the camps, as brought out in the 
study just referred to, was about 3,900 calories per man per day 
(including food consumed outside the messes). Men in sedentary 
occupations, of course, need much less. These causes of variation 
may perhaps be neglected in the present comparison of cities, as 
such variations as may be caused by these factors are comparatively 
small. 

The principal causes of variations in food costs between cities are 
dietary customs and habits and the prices of the articles comprised 
in the dietaries. For instance, in certain sections of the South much 
more fat meat is eaten than in any other part of the country. Meatis 
a fairly abundant source of food energy in the Northeast. Bread and 
cereals are the largest sources of energy among the poorer families. 
These differences in dietaries arise largely because of differences in 
the production and distribution of food products. Peculiar local 
and personal habits also cause variations. For instance, the agents 
reported that in New Orleans the lack of refrigerators caused the 
poorer families to buy in very small quantities, using the corner 
grocery store as a substitute for an ice box, thus increasing the cost 
of food to them. They also reported that the methods of cooking 
in New Orleans are apparently somewhat more expensive than the 
methods employed in other cities. The budgets of workingmen 
also vary according to whether they take their lunches at home 
or purchase them, the latter procedure increasing somewhat the 
total family expenditure for food. 


Variation in Food Costs with Changing Income and Chang- 
ing Size of Family. 


Certain interesting relationships between food costs, family expend- 
itures and size of family, in a selected list of cities (see Table 2, p. 5) 
may be observed in Charts A and B. 

These charts compare 10 cities of the United States in different 
geographical divisions. Chart A shows how the percentage of total 
expenditure for food decreases as the income increases, and Chart B 
shows how the expenditure for food increases as the size of the family 
increases.’ In these charts there is very little variation in the slopes 
of the lines and indeed such variation as appears might possibly occur 
because of the small number of families chosen from each city. 

In Chart A, if the slope of the line for one city is greater than for 
another city, it might mean that as the income goes up the demand 
for other things, such as rents, clothing, and miscellaneous expendi- 





4 These charts are plotted from equations worked out as explained above. 
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tures, would be greater, or would cost more, in the first than in the 
second city. Such a force might perhaps operate to a small extent 
between small towns and large cities. In cities where food is rela- 
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tively abundant in families with low incomes the slope would be 
sharper than in cities where food is less adequate in families of low 
incomes, because as income increases but little additional would be 
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spent for food, so that the percentage spent for food would fall 
sharply in relation to total expenditures. There may be other rea- 
sons as to why the slopes of these lines vary from city to city. 
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Of greater practical significance is the variation in both Chart A 
and Chart B of the height of the lines above the base. Thus the line 
for New York is considerably higher than the line for Minneapolis. 
There are several conditions which might explain why the line for 
one city is higher than that for another. This would occur if food 
costs more or if the customs and habits dictated more expensive diet- 
aries. Probably food costs constitute the most important factor in 
the determination of the height of a line. 

These two charts afford certain interpretations as regards tle 
comparative cost of living. They are, in addition, very clear in show- 
ing what happens to the expenditure for food when the income 
increases and when the family increases. They show the changes 
which occur in the percentage spent for food as the size of the income 
grows and as the size of the family grows. 


Extent of Underfeeding. 


A point of prime importance is the determination of whether 
families are getting enough to eat in the various cities investigated. 
It is possible to draw some conclusions on this point through the 
consideration of the number of calories received according to various 
incomes. In Table 5 are shown the number of calories purchased in 
11 localities by families composed of husband, wife, and three chil- 
dren aged 2, 5, and 11 years, with varying total annual expenditures. 
TABLE 5.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF CALORIES PER MAN PER DAY YIELDED IN FOOD 


PURCHASED BY FAMILIES OF CONSTANT SIZE (HUSBAND, WIFE, AND THREE 
CHILDREN AGED 2, 5, AND 11 YEARS), WITH VARYING EXPENDITURES. 
































; —_—_—__—__-2& 
Locality. $1,000. | $1,200. | $1,400. | $1,600. | $1,800. | $2,000. 
H | 

| -|— — 

CTE ee en cobcapeecssebuentnd 2,624 | 2,851 | 3,079] 3,306) 3,533 3,761 
Ee hi ial dekdbcbbd cbbdishecdibeast 2,632 | 2,770} 2,908} 3,646) 3,185 | 3,323 

[iid nie eh taeeeer sbaeserescadssetneeenssl 2,644 | 2,791 | 2,939) 3,087 | 3,235 3, 383 
PIAS, Lk ca ddodewcdbenbencchnbbessbiecsse d 2,735 | 2,894 | 3,052) 3,211 | 3,370 3, 528 

Ot. Lae ame weaet BS. Lewls..........0.ccccccccccccess 2,854 | 2,977 | 3,100] 3,223) 3,346 3, 463 
San Francisco and Oakland ................-.........- 2,881 2,962 | 3, 3,125 | 3, 206 3, 287 
ns cxtds sane ote epee sande es besscnes ctor 2,890 | 2,981 | 3,072] 3,162; 3,253 3, 343 
ESR IPR IS SPREE RCO Bile eae he RE 2)943 | 3,114] 3,285} 3,456| 3,627] 3,798 

Ob, Pa MEPMTIORDONES. .... 22. cc cn cc ceccccccccccces 3,002; 3,130] 3,259) 3,387 | 3,516 3, 645 
New Orleans ae Ril dictgnhdbebs sess dvcwweteb csveban a 3,238 | 3,371 | 3,504 | 3,637 | 3,770 3, 903 
Eo cs wacanatcapentsgneeeehetes 3,368 | 3,454] 3,960 |......../...0.--0}-.-.-.0. 
Dt cet ebidchboudebuedbthheciddcecchbotes 3,392 | 3, 403 | 3,413 | 3,424 3,435 | 3, 446 

| 





The table shows that in Chicago the normal family of 3.35 equivalent 
adult males with expenditures of $1,000 purchased on the average 
2,624 calories per man per day; those with expenditures of $1,400 
purchased 3,079; those with expenditures of $1,600 purchased 3,306; 
those with expenditures of $1,800 purchased 3,533; and those with 
expenditures of $2,000 purchased 3,761 calories. [f 3,500 calories 
per man per day is a test of an adequate diet, then we should be Jus- 
tified from the above figures in saying that in Chicago families of 
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this size were not adequately fed unless their incomes were as high 
as $1,800 a year, although families with $1,600 total expenditure 
were consuming on the average a fairly large number of calories— 
3,306. 

In Providence and New York, two cities with unusually high food 
costs, practically none of the normal families within the range of in- 
comes studied were getting food yielding 3,500 calories, although 
with $1,600 total annual expenditure the food consumption yielded 
over 3,000 calories per man per day. In Seattle and San Francisco 
none of the families within the groups covered quite reached the 
3,500 calorie mark, on the average, but families with a total annual 
expenditure of $1,200 consumed food yielding about 3,000 calories 
per man per day. Only in St. Paul, Minneapolis, New Orleans 
(white) and New Orleans (colored), and Atlanta were families with 
expenditures of $1,000 a year able to purchase food yielding over 
3,000 calories per man per day. On the other hand, in no case was 
the average consumption of any group of families as low as 2,500 
calories. ~ 

It is interesting to note that the calorie value of food purchased 
by families having total expenditures of $1,000 may vary but little or 
quite widely from the calorie value of food purchased by families 
with expenditures of $2,000. In Chicago, for instance, with a total 
expenditure of $1,000, food yielding 2,624 calories was purchased; 
with a total annual expenditure of $2,000, food yielding 3,761 calo- 
ries was purchased. In Atlanta, however, the food purchased by 
families with an annual expenditure of $1,000 nearly equaled in 
calorie value the food purchased with an oxpenditure of $2,000. 
Similarly, there is not very much difference in the calorie value of the 
food purchased in San Francisco by families with an expenditure of 
$1,000 and that purchased by families with an expenditure of $2,000. 
In San Francisco, for instance, for every increase in total expenditure 
of $100, there is an increase of only 41 calories consumed per man 
per day. In San Francisco the families with the lowest incomes at 
no time purchase as low an average as 2,700 calories per man per 
day. In Atlanta the families with the lowest incomes purchase 
on the average more than 3,250 calories per man per day. Thus 
there is seen to be considerable variation between cities in the dif- 
ferences in the calorie value of food purchased from maximum in- 
comes and minimum incomes. How is this to be explained? It is 
possible for a certain amount of this variation to arise because of thc 
small number of the cases studied, as not more than 100 schedules 
could be used for analysis from each city, largely because of the great 
length of time it takes to analyze the dietaries. Another possible 
factor of variation is that at times families getting the larger in- 
comes do not need quite so much food, as measured in calorie valucs, 
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because their members do not do as much hard muscular work. 
It is suggested, however, that difference in habits is chiefly respon- 
sible for the fact that the fuel value of food purchased from large 
incomes is at times not much greater than the fuel value of food pur- 
chased from small incomes. For instance, in a very able study made 
by Sherman and Gillett,’ the data on food consumption of 92 fami- 
lies were collected with extreme accuracy and analyzed in minute 
detail. These families were grouped into four groups according to 
cost of food per man per day, the first group paying on the average 
26.1 cents for food yielding 3,000 calories, and the fourth group 
paying 44.7 cents for food yielding 3,000 calories; and the authors 
state that ‘group 1 was getting practically the same amount of food 
value for 26 cents as was group 4 for 45 cents.” If there can be such 
a range in the price of foods of the same fuel value it seems quite 
reasonable to expect the variations shown in the table under discus- 
sion. This point is also seen quite clearly by observing that the 
colored families of New Orleans get more calories for their money 
than do the white families. If the food consists largely of cereals 
and fat meats the calorie value will be very high for the cost. On 
the other hand, if a good deal of lean meat is consumed, the fuel 
value will be low for the cost. The cost per 1,000 calories will also 
be high in cities in which the population eat proportionately large 
quantities of fresh vegetables, as may perhaps be true for some cities 
on the Pacific coast. 

In Table 6 are shown the number of calories of food purchased in 
11 localities by families of the same income ($1,300) but varying in 
size. 

TaBLE 6.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF CALORIES PER MAN PER DAY YIELDED IN FOOD 


PURCHASED BY FAMILIES VARYING IN SIZE AND HAVING AN ANNUAL EXPENDI 
TURE OF $1,300. 














Size of family in equivalent 
adult males. 

















Locality. 
21.90 | 22.05 | 23.35 2 5.00 

aT) c's oo . aay 

Nene nn ne ee doles ndaaescsecsdansawcee eta | 3,230) 3,190; 2,840! 2,390 
ot bebthbedsissesccpacccewsessuecas 3,340 | 3,310) 3,000 2,620 
TY (a a a ee a ae 3,400 3,360 3,039 | 2,600 
rr eee en io ise deckubeced sbeccccccsiedinseseeve 3,470 | 3,410) 2,870! 2,180 
EES eS a a a © ee 3,510 | 3,460) 2,970) 2,340 
i iacciiesadhscdesweovebesssoccccsoccoscoccecsossececccccccecesees 3,580 | 3,520} 2,970) 2,280 

St. Paul and Minneapolis... ............2.c-ccccccccccccccccecesecseecs ,600 | 3,560 | 3,200) 2,740 
ee te ss cn chahucdosessews chee cecuecccotcesess 3,710 | 3,660); 3,200 2,610 
I ol ee bemibceteucbeesesccese 3,739 | 3,660| 3,040 2, 250 
Ee ood, Loccddcbescténesescccabeccésosocccccese 3,870 | 2,820) 3,410 2, 880 
New Orleans (white)...... Siti atthéerccndddnsbrocatrcedens 44 3,940 | 3,890) 3,440 2, 860 
New Orleams ¢colored) tha peicancersderscltcoctecobavedessttsbdsee 4,600 | 4,520 3,800 2, 890 








! The Adequacy and Economy of Some City Dietaries, by H. C. Sherman and L. H. Gillett, 1917, P- 9. 

? 1.9=family of husband and wife; 2.05=family of husban1, wife, ani one child aged 2 years; 3.35= family 
ofhusband, wife, and three children aged 2, 5, an1 11 years; 5.00=family of husband, wile, and five children 
aged 2, 5, 8, 11, and 14 years. 
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This table shows very clearly how the calorie value of the food 
consumed per man per day diminishes as the family increases, the 
total expenditure remaining the same. For instance, in St. Louis 
a husband and wife with a total annual expenditure of $1,300 con- 
sumed food yielding 3,730 calories per man per day; a family of 
husband, wife, and child aged two years, consumed food yielding 
3,660 calories; families consisting of husband, wife, and three chil- 
dren aged 2, 5, and 11 years, with an annual expenditure of $1,300 
consumed food yielding 3,040 calories; families consisting of hus- 
band, wife, and five children aged 2, 5, 8, 11, and 14 years, con- 
sumed only 2,250 calories per man per day. From these figures 
are seen very clearly the dietary difficulties which confront parents 
with growing families and with constant incomes. 

From the two previous tables and the discussion of them it seems 
quite clear that a good many families were probably not receiving 
adequate food, the inadequacy varying considerably from city to 
city. In Table 7 is presented certain miscellaneous information 
which throws additional light upon the adequacy of the fuel value 
of food consumed by working men’s families. 


TaBLeE 7.—CALORIES PER MAN PER DAY SUPPLIED BY FOOD CONSUMED BY 
FAMILIES IN VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 









































| 
. , Per cent of families 
Calories per man per day. reporting— 
No Aver- 
age 

fam. “ize of Less | Less | Less 

Lecality. iHes.| — Aver- Range of | ay than | than | than 

uly. age. |distribution. {ions 3,500 | 3,000 2,500 
* jealories.'calories. calories. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 | 8 

BAIRMAR. 6600 0c occcssscocconcs 93 | 3.32 | 3,420.75 | 2,000-6,000 802. 61.3 36.6 8.5 
PE icmguiasccaneanssseecope 85 | 3.71 | 3,104.80 1, 800-5, 000 661.60 81.2 45.9 23.5 
CRMs o'ncs dcccvccosscsovsses 74 3.49 | 3,021.60 1, 600-5, 000 668.80 79.74 50.0 25.7 
a 86 | 3.08 , 3,062.80 1, 500-4, 700 717.40 74.4 55.8 20.9 
i 2) rae 100 | 3.39 | 2,930.00 | 1,250-4,750| 720.75| 77.0) 48.0 33.0 
New Orleans (white).........- 71 3.52 | 3,370.40 | 2,000-5, 000 669.00 67.6 33.8 11.3 
New Orleans (colored). .......) 73 | 3.65 | 3,200.25 1, 500-5, 250 739.75 67.1 42.5 16.4 
et ecstatic anne cation 100 | 3.91 | 2,746.00} 1,600-4,150| 606.75] 89.0] 74.0 41.0 
fan Francisco and Oakland...) 76 | 3.33 | 3,048.70 | 1,750-4, 150 538.05 78.9 59.2 11.8 
ll ea 69 | 3.16 | 3,170.60 2, 000-4, 400 585. 90 69.6 42.0 17.4 
St. Louis and East St. Louis..; 79 | 3.25 3,109.25 1, 250-5, 000 725. 00 72.2 46.8 21.4 
St. Pauland Minneapolis.....) 77 | 3.59 3,183.50 | 1,750-5, 500 729. 50 71.4 46.8 | 14.3 








In column 3 of this table is placed the average number of calories 
in the food consumed by the families observed. The average num- 
ber of calories consumed in New York and Providence is less than 
3,000 per man per day, and in no city is the average number of 
calories consumed as high as 3,500. In column 4 of this table is 
placed the number of calories per man per day yielded by the food 
consumed by the family consuming the least amount in fuel value 
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and by the family consuming the greatest amount. Thus, in Atlanta 
the family consuming the least amount of food received only 2,000 
calories per man per day, while the family consuming the maximum 
amount received 6,000 calories per man per day. In column 5 are 
found the measures of variability of the families in the calorie value 
per man per day yielded by the food consumed. These indexes are 
called standard deviations. If two-thirds of the standard devia- 
tion is added to and subtracted from the mean, two limits are found 
within which half the families will fall. The standard deviation 
for Boston is 662; two-thirds of it will be 441, which added to and 
subtracted from the mean, 3,105, gives two limits 3,546 and 2,664; 
so that in Boston half of the families considered consumed food 
yielding between 2,664 and 3,546 calories per man per day. In the 
last three columns of this table are placed the percentages of the 
families representing a consumption of food of less than 3,500 calories 
per man per day, of less than 3,000 calories per man per day, and 
of less than 2,500 calories per man per day. Thus in Atlanta, 61.3 
per cent of the families consumed food yielding less than 3,500 calories 
per man per day; 36.6 per cent of the families consumed food yield- 
ing less than 3,000 calories; and 8.6 per cent of the families con- 
sumed less than 2,500 calories per man per day. 

As stated above, a man at moderately hard muscular work needs 
food yielding between 3,000 and 3,500 calories per day. Also it 
was noted that dietaries yielding 3,500 calories per man per day 
were usually adequately supplied with the various necessary chemical 
constituents and that dietaries yielding Jess than this are not usually 
well balanced although the amounts of protein, carbohydrates, and 
fats may be sufficient. On the other hand, it is highly important 
to remember that the calorie needs vary according to type of mus- 
cular activity engaged in, and according to age, stature, weight, 
body surface, and no doubt still other factors. In the very careful 
study of calorie production made by Harris and Benedict,’ the heat 
production of 136 men at muscular repose was noted. These men 
of course varied in weight, stature, age, and body surface. Thie 
man whose heat production was the lowest produced 997 calories 
per day and the man whose heat production was the highest pro- 
duced 2,559 calories per day, the average being 1,632 calories per 
day. It is seen from these measurements that the calorie con- 
sumption of individuals varies quite widely around the mean. ‘Thus, 
although the average was 1,632 calories, the heat production of 
approximately half the cases was less than this figure, going as low 
as 997 calories. Thus, when we observe that 61.3 per cent of the 
families in Atlanta receive less than 3,500 calories per man per day, 


1A Biometric Study of Basal Metabolism in Man, by J. Arthur Harris and Francis G. Benedict, Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, 1919, pp. 4011. 
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it does not necessarily follow that all these families, i.e., 61.3 per cent, 
were underfed. It is quite conceivable that a good many families 
did not need 3,500 calories per man. It is impossible to tell from 
this table how many families received less food than they needed 
for proper growth, repair, and energy output. This could not be 
told unless measurements had been taken on age, weight, and 
stature, and unless something was known about the amount of 
muscular activity engaged in. 

It is known that approximately 50 per cent of the families receive 
less food than the average and so some judgment as to the extent of 
underfeeding can be made by looking at the table of arithmetic 
means. Also, if in the various cities no more than 50 per cent had 
received less than 3,500 calories, there might exist no significant evi- 
dence of serious underfeeding. But considerably more than 50 per 
cent receive less than 3,500 calories in all the ‘cities. Furthermore, 
the last column of the table shows that in most of the cities, 15 to 20 
per cent of the families consumed less than 2,500 calories per man 
per day. It is highly improbable that such a large percentage of the 
families needed only such small amounts of food. In the study by 
Harris and Benedict the least heat production was 997 calories, 635 
less than the average of 1,632, the deviation from the average being 
38.9 per cent. If the desirable number of calories is placed at 3,500, 
then 2,500 calories is a deviation of 1,000 calories from the desirable 
number. This deviation of 1,000 calories is 28.6 per cent of the de- 
sirable number, 3,500, so that families receiving less than 2,500 calories 
per man, judged in this rough manner by the evidence from the Harris- 
Benedict study, are underfed. It is perhaps desirable to note here 
that Sherman and Gillett’ found in their extremely detailed and 
careful study of 92 families that ‘‘about 50 to 75 per cent were not 


getting enough energy.” 
Analysis of Food Consumption in Selected Cities. 


The Bureau’s study shows that the dietaries in different sections of 
the United States vary considerably, according to the local food 
products and according to the habits of the population. The varia- 
tions shown in the family schedules conform closely to what has been 
surmised from observation or indicated by detailed dietary studies in 
different cities. It seemed worth while then to analyze the food 
budgets as reported, in order to ascertain the fuel (energy) value, 
the tissue building (protein) value, and the sufficiency of mineral 
and other constituents in the average diets. 





1A Biometric Study of Basal Metabolism in Man, by J. Arthur Harris and Francis G. Benedict. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1919, p. 9. 
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It is desirable to compare dietaries of families of approximately 
the same size and of nearly the same income group. The dietaries 
compared, therefore, are for families of approxithately 3.35 equivalent 
adult males and with a total average annual expenditure of (with 
one exception) approximately $1,300 to $1,500 a year. The dietaries 
are also nearly constant in the number of calories yielded per man 
per day, the number being generally 3,400 or 3,500. 

In order to eliminate the idiosyncracies peculiar to an individual 
family, it seemed desirable to take the average quantities of food 
consumed by a group of families. Therefore, for each locality, the 
dietaries of about 30 families were averaged, those families being 
chosen so that the average calorie consumption of the group was ap- 
proximately 3,500 calories and so that they were families of approxi- 
mately 3.35 equivalent adult males. It seems quite clear that the 
number chosen is sufficiently large to smooth out individual tastes 
and is probably large enough to be fairly representative. To have 
used a larger number of cases would have been desirable, but the labor 
involved in the computations made this impracticable. 

The data for the 11 localities were then analyzed and the results are 
presented in Tables 8 and 9. In these two tables the quantities of food 
purchased rather than the quantities consumed are given; perhaps 
something over 10 per cent is not utilized by the body. In Table 8 
is shown the analysis on the basis of the various chemical constitu- 
ents; and in Table 9 the analysis shows the foods classified according 
to general classes, such as meat, fish, dairy products, cereals, and 
so on. The tables should be considered together to get the best 
understanding of the dietary standards. 


TABLE 8.—CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF FOOD IN AVERAGE DIETARIES OF 1) LOCALITIES. 
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TaBLE 9.-AMOUNTS IN POUNDS OF FOODS CONSUMED PER MAN PER DAY, CLASS: 
FIED IN GENERAL FOOD GROUPS, FOR AVERAGE DIETARIES OF ll LOCALITIES 
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1 Including whole milk, evaporated and condensed milk, butter, buttermilk, cheese, cream, and ice 
cream, ( 


The first column in Table 8 shows the amount of protein consumed 


per man per day in the various localities. Protein builds up the waste : 
tissues and is found particularly in lean meats, cheese, and eggs. q 
Considerable controversy has arisen as to the amount of protein —7 I 
necessary. Estimates range around 100 grams per day, although aR a 
some very excellent authorities claim that 85 grams a day are o f 
sufficient. In Atlanta and Seattle and among the colored people of = 7 ‘ 
New Orleans the amount is lowest, being under 100 grams. The ~ -] 
amount seems adequate, however, in all the localities. Im the larger © e 
cities the amount is somewhat higher. Dietaries rich in protein are © - 
usually the most expensive. | ‘] 
In columns 2 and 3 are shown the number of grams of fats and - 
carbohydrates per man per day. The fat needs are estimated at 100 |g, 
to 115 grams and the carbohydrates at approximately 500 grams, a “d 
gram of fat yielding about 9 calories and a gram of carbohydrates | 
about 4 calories. One gram of protein also yields about 4 calories, so | pe 
that 100 grams of protein, 115 grams of fat, and 500 grams of carbo- of 
hydrates yield a little over 3,400 calories. As regards the consump- Se 
tion of fats the cities listed in the table do not show any sectional Ne 
differences. In Atlanta 132 grams of fat were consumed, but among m: 
the New Orleans white people the amount was only 104. St. Paul tic 
and Minneapolis, Chicago, and Seattle are not particularly high in th 
the amount of carbohydrates consumed, although St... Louis is. co 
The quantities of the minerals, calcium, iron, and phosphorus, be 
needed to maintain the body in health are so small that a careful bu 
Mi 
up 
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dietary study is necessary to determine whether a family or an indi- 
vidual is getting sufficient amounts of these indispensable elements, 
The average dietary in each of the 11 localities furnishes a sufficient 
quantity of these mineral substances according to accepted standards, 
The standard for calcium, which is found plentifully in milk, is usually 
estimated at 0.7 gram per man per day. This is a sufficient allow- 
ance, 0.45 gram being considered an irreducible minimum, St. Louis 
is a little low in calcium; New York, Denver, and Boston are high, 
‘he standard for iron is usually estimated at 0.015 gram per man per 
day, 0.010 being an irreducible minimum. Atlanta is the only city 
low in iron. The standard for phosphorus is 1.32 grams, the mini- 
mum being 0.88 gram. Most dietaries are found to yield sufficient 
phosphorus; the deficiency has usually been in calcium and iron. 
However, dietaries yielding 3,500 calories per man per day in all these 
sections of the country seem generally to supply a sufficient quantity 
of these mineral substances. 

In the first line of Table 9 is listed the amount of meat in pounds con- 
sumed per man per day in the various localities. In the succeeding 
lines are the amounts of fish, meat and fish combined, whole milk, 
dairy products, cereals, etc., all expressed in pounds per man per day. 
It is customarily estimated that 4 to 5 ounces (0.25 to 0.31 pound) of 
meat and 2 ounces (0.13 pound) of fish are the allowances usually 
found in large samples of dietaries studied. Since fish and meat fur- 
nish approximately the same food values the quantities consumed 
should be studied together, for a deficiency of meat may be made up 
with a surplus of fish. A little over 5 ounces (0.31 pound) of meat 
and fish is generally the amount consumed. In none of the cities are 
the dietaries yielding 3,500 calories per man per day lacking in meats 
and fish. Meats and fish are usually the most expensive articles of 
food in a dietary, and it would seem that the families studied could 
really get along on less meat than they actually consumed. 

Usually about a pound of dairy products are consumed per man 
per day. There is considerable variation in the cities in the amount 
of dairy products consumed, Boston, Chicago, New York, and 
Seattle all being high——-above a pound per man per day. Atlanta, 
New Orleans (white), New Orieans (colored), and St. Louis are rather 
markedly low. ‘This generalization ts also borne out by a considera- 
tion of the consumption of whole milk, as shown in the fourth line of 
the table. The southern cities are very low in the amount of milk 
consumed. Milk is a highly important article of diet. This has long 
been recognized for children, who should have a quart of milk a day; 
but the value of milk is now appreciated very highly even for adults, 
Milk, besides being a plentiful source of calcium, may be used to make 
up the deficiencies of an ill-balanced diet. One-third of a quart of 
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milk a day, or about 0.75 pound (11 to 12 ounces), is considered 
desirable. In Atlanta, St. Louis, and New Orleans the milk consumed 
is far below the amount desirable. The New Orleans colored people 
consume only 0.0303 pound of milk per man per day. 

Families usually consume a pound or three-fourths of a pound of 
cereals per man per day. Cereals are great energy-producing foods, 
rich in carbohydrates. They are the cheapest sources of energy. 
The dietaries here studied do not seem particularly high in cereals, 
nor are they especially low. The amount of cereals consumed seems 
to be about as great in cities far removed from the grain area as in 
those near it. 

The correspondence of the several estimates as to the amount of 
sugar and the amount of fats consumed per man per day is sufli- 
ciently close to refer tosuch an amount as a standard—-about 2 ounces 
(0.13 pound) per man per day. Most of the cities are adequately 
supplied with these foods; particularly is there no shortage of sugar. 

The vegetable allowance found in most families ranges from one 
pound to one and one-fourth pounds per man per day. New Orleans 
and New York seem to have less vegetables in their dietaries than 
the other cities, although in general the allowance is quite adequate. 

Dietitians usually advocate a generous consumption of fruit, 
suggesting as a standard a pound or a pound and a quarter per man 
per day. However, families usually fall below this standard, partly 
because fruits are expensive; although most excellent foods, they 
are not consumed in the quantities desirable. In most of the citics 
only about 0.3 or 0.4 pound are consumed per man per day. The 
amount of fruit consumed is a little greater near certain fruit centers 
such as San Francisco, Seattle, Denver, and Atlanta. 

Having considered the tables in detail it seems desirable to draw 
some broad generalizations from the data. One is impressed par- 
ticularly by the absence of striking differences for cities so widely 
separated in so far as chemical constituents and classes of food 
are concerned, remembering of course that only dietaries of approx- 
imately 3,500 calories are compared. The most striking variations 
are in the amounts of dairy products and fresh milk, in the consump- 
tion of which the southern cities seem unusually low. The variation 
in the prices, as seen in the column showing the number of caloric: 
purchased for a cent, seems somewhat greater than the variation; 
in the various food constituents. How does it happen then that 
the costs vary so much and yet there is so very little variation i 
the food constituents? Food costs may vary (1) because the same 
individual articles are higher in price in one city than in another: 
or (2) because dietaries may be unevenly balanced with re‘eren 
to food constituents, the more poorly balanced diet costing less tha) 
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the better balanced diet; or (3) because in localities where prices 
may be nearly the same and for dietaries that are adequately balanced 
cheaper types of food may be purchased. In the dietaries just 
discussed they are all approximately well balanced. The variation 
in the cost would therefore seem to be accounted for by the fact that 
prices are higher in one locality than in another, or because cheaper 
types of food are purchased in one locality thanin another. The latter 
reason might explain why the colored people of New Orleans purchase 
a fairly satisfactory diet cheaply, particularly as compared with the 
white population in New Orleans. Of course the individual articles 
of food consumed in the various localities may vary widely. To 
develop this point would require the comparing of full dietaries by 
cities. 
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Labor Provisions in the Peace Treaty. 
By J. T. SHOTWELL, Ph. D. 


OW that we have the Peace Treaty presented for examination 
by the public as it is passing the scrutiny of the Senate, it 
may be well to résumé in a few words the history of the labor 

negotiations in Paris. 

At the first plenary session of the Peace Conference the president, 
M. Clemenceau, announced that one of the matters immediately 
before the conference was international labor legislation. Immedi- 
ately after this statement a commission was appointed, which set 
to work to prepare the labor sections of the treaty. 

The American members of this commission were Mr. Samuel Gom- 
pers, representing employees, who was elected president of the com- 
mission, and Mr. E. N. Hurley, representing employers. Mr. Hurley 
was soon recalled to the United States and his place was taken by 
Mr. H. M. Robinson, and subsequently by Dr. J. T. Shotwell, of Co- 
lumbia University. 

The commission met in almost daily session for two months and 
finally prepared a report,’ which was adopted as published by the 
Peace Conference in plenary session on April 28, 1919. In the final 
treaty, however, the text has been changed somewhat as a pure matter 
of drafting, in order to make it conform to the rest of the document. 
Advantage of the chance for revision was also taken to incorporate 
into the text itself the protocols which were added to the labor sec- 
tions in their first form. In both redrafting and reediting certain 
infelicities were eliminated and the text was substantially improved, 
being made clearer and more simple in language. 

One substantial change, however, has been made, one which affects 
the representation of the British self-governing dominions in the In- 
ternational Labor Conference. In the first form of the proposed 
draft they were not to be treated as independent States, but in the 
final form adopted in the treaty this has been changed so as to admit 
them to the status of separate national representation. This change 
naturally was the subject of much discussion, for it means that within 
the British Empire there will be representation from Australia, 
Canada, and South Africa, in addition to the representation froin 
Great Britain. The American representatives were opposed to this 
upon the political basis, but the change is justified not only by the 





| This report was published in the MonTHLY LABor KEview for May, 1919, pp. 1 to 20. 
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part played in industry by these progressive portions of the British 
Empire but also by the part which they have played in the war; and 
it must not be forgotten that, after all, this was a treaty of peace and 
not simply a convention drawn together for purposes of arrangement 
of the constitution of a world State. Canada asked nothing more 
than the right to be regarded as a progressive nation, and the United 
States and Canada can undoubtedly cooperate more effectively in 
the future meetings of the International Labor Conference if Canada 
is given a separate vote than if left as a subsidiary factor subordinate 
to the British representatives. 

As a result of the change the labor section now conforms definitely 
to the rest of the structure of the League of Nations. Advantage 
was taken of this fact by the Germans in their negotiations to ask 
that they be included in the Labor Conference, and in the exchange 
of letters which followed the Germans received the definite promise 
of participation in the Labor Conference after the October meeting. 
It was impossible to admit them to the October conference, partly 
because of the fact that in the negotiations themselves the Germans 
gave evidence of a tendency to intrigue, which was most unfortunate. 
Their reply to the Allied proposals for a later conference was a request 
for the immediate holding of a new labor conference at Versailles 
before the acceptance of the treaty, in which revolutionary labor 
would have a chance to express itself in a hostile way as regards the 
AlliedGovernments. They asked that this conference be held, knowing 
that it would delay the treaty and that it was not likely to result in 
any further real progress than that already made. Indeed, their defi- 
nite proposals, apart from the points which.the Allies had already 
incorporated in the treaty, were either impractical or definitoly 
revolutionary. When this was pointed out to them, instead of dis- 
cussing the real issues the German envoys issued another appeal, with 
the intent of provoking insurrectionary objection to the treaty in 
Allied countries, showing that their chief aim was not industrial peace 
but political advantage. Consequently, it was impossible to proceed 
with any plan of inviting them to the October conference itself, since 
they gave promise of using the occasion not for the benefit of labor 
legislation but to undo the treaty. 

It should be pointed out, however, that in the invitation extended 
to the Germans to participate in the Labor Conference after the Oc- 
tober conference, we have made the first definite step toward the 
inclusion of the Germans in any part of the League of Nations. It 
is essential, of course, that they should be committed to the same gen- 
eral regulations with reference to labor as the rest of the world, and 
consequently it is important that they should be admitted to mem- 
bership in the conference at the earliest possible date. In this con- 
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nection it may be of interest to note that it was voted that as soon 
as the Germans give evidence of good faith in dealing with this mat- 
ter they may have copies of the entire minutes of the commission 
which drew up the labor organization. 

It will be noted that in the final text of article 19 of the draft, 
which is now No. 427 of the treaty, there has been inserted a paragraph 
which offers a modification of the terms in the case of those nations 
where climatic conditions and imperfect organization make the situ- 
ation substantially different from that in the more advanced powers. 
This clause was inserted in order to make it possible for Japan to sign 
the treaty without reservation. It is of great significance that a 
document should have been drafted to which a power like Japan 
with its new conditions of industrial development could subscribe, 
and the concession is no more than would in any case be involved 
in the carrying out of laws by countries of ‘‘imperfect industrial 
development.” Some doubt, of course, was expressed as to whether 
this lessened the real force of the legislation, but it was felt that it 
rather made its application possible, if the public opinion of the 
world sufficiently supports the proposed legislation; and without 
that public opinion focused upon the enforcements of these proposals 
they will not in any case be effective. 

It may be recalled that a delay in the application of labor treaties 
had been allowed in the past in the case of those countries which were 
not ready to accept the proposals at once. This is about all that is 
granted to Japan or to other newly industrialized countries, for the 
proposed treaties will go before the legislatures of these countries in 
their first form and there be scaled down if need be. Thus the legis- 
lature of Japan will learn authoritatively of the high standards em- 
bodied in the general conclusions of this conference, even if its own 
Government is unable at the time to apply the full measure of recom- 
mendations. 

The special interests of the United States were amply guarded by 
the clause which allows it to treat all proposed treaties which cover 
subjects that normally may be considered to apply to the separate 
States rather than to the Federal State as simply recommendations 
for legislation. In this way the United States does not become a 
party to a contract which it can not carry out. The result, however, 
of entering into this International Labor Conference will undoubtedly 
be to accentuate the need of national legislation as over against State 
legislation, and the experience of the conference in drafting legislation 
to cover such variant situations as are presented by the many nations 
participating in this conference should be of great service in the prep- 
aration of national labor legislation where the variant conditions 
in the different States present difficulties. 
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The program for the conference is definitely limited to those items 
which are laid before it by the International Labor Office, although 
for the first conference the items are mentioned definitely in the treaty. 
The point to be borne in mind is that while the treaty accepted the prin- 
ciple of the eight-hour day and of the other items in the agenda, it 
is left to the conference to prepare the exact form in which these 
principles will be enacted into legislation and made binding. Con- 
sequently the labor section of the treaty will remain imperfect unless 
the Labor Conference in October succeeds. 

Indeed this brings up an exceedingly important point, for it follows 
naturally from what has just been said that the Labor Conference in 
October is a continuation of the treaty-making of Paris and that the 
successive labor conferences are to carry on year by year the nego- 
tintions with reference to labor begun as a result of the World War. 
li is proposed, in short, that the Peace Conference of Paris shall 
have no end so far as labor is concerned. 

In this inspiring work the United States has been called upon to 
play a signal réle. The first conference is to be held at Wash- 
ington and the members are to come here as guests of the country. 
Organizations of labor, therefore, owe it to the cause of constructive 
industrial reform and sane statesmanship to cooperate to the full in 
helping to insure complete success for this conference. 

The International Labor Conference and the so-called charter of 
labor attached to it are not the only sections in the Peace Treaty 
which affect labor. Special attention should be drawn to article 312, 
which has reference to social insurance. Advantage is there taken 
of the cession by Germany of territory to surrounding States to impose 
upon those States an adjustment of existing social legislation which 
will be satisfactory to a commission appointed by the governing body 
of the International Labor Office. Thus in the case of Poland, for 
instance, Germany and Poland are to make a treaty which will 
transfer to Poland the funds for social insurance which affect the 
lives of those citizens of Germany who are now to be under Polish rule. 
Poland agrees on her part to apply the money to the purposes to 
which it was formerly applied. In the first draft of the Peace Treaty 
there was no time limit for the making of this treaty, which might 
therefore go by default, resulting in great damage to the social 
insurance of central Europe. In the final text of the Peace Treaty 
an additional clause has been inserted, stating that in case Germany 
and the other power to which it has ceded territory can not agree 
within three months on the exact details of the social insurance 
scheme to be applied to the inhabitants of the ceded territories, the 
matter shall be left to a commission consisting of one German, one 
representative of the other power in question, and three members 
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appointed by the International Labor Office, who will by majority 
vote (which means that the three neutrals shall be in control) decide 
within three months what shall be done in the matter. Thus, 
technical experts are definitely called upon to pronounce upon these 
extremely technical questions, and the remaining territories of the 
neighboring States of Germany will find themselves stimulated to 
set up the same social insurance as that in force in the ceded 
territories. 


Text of Labor Provisions in Peace Treaty. 


The text of the sections of the treaty affecting labor are given 
below. 


PART XIII OF THE PEACE TREATY. 
Section I. 
Organization of labor. 


Whereas the Leacue of Nations has for its object the establishment of universal 
peace, and such a peace can be established only if it is based upon social justice 

And whereas conditions of labor exist involving such injustice, hardship, and 
privation to large numbers of people as to preduce unrest so great that the peace and 
harmony of the world are imperiled; and an improvement of those conditions is 
urgently required: as, for example, by the regulation of the hours of work, including 
the establishment of a maximum working day and week, the regulation of the labor 
supply, the prevention of unemployment, the provision of an adequate livirg wage, 
the protection of the worker against sickness, disease, and injury arising out of his 
employment, the protection of children, young persons and women, provision for 
old age and injury, protection of the interests of workers when employed in countries 
other than their own, recognition of the principle of freedom of association, the 
organization of vocational and technical education and other measures; 

Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labor is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve the conditions in their 
own countries; 

The high contracting parties, moved by sentiments of justice and humanity as well 
as by the desire to secure the permanent peace of the world, agree to the following: 


Chapter I.—Organization. 


ArticLE 387. A permanent organization is hereby established for the promotion of 
the objects set forth in the preamble. 

The original members of the League of Nations shall be the original members of 
this organization, and hereafter membership of the League of Nations shall carry 
with it membership of the said organization. 

Art. 388. The permanent organization shall consist of: 

(1) A General Conference of representatives of the members, and, 

(2) An International Labor Office ccntrolled by the governing body described in 
article 393. 

Art. 389. The meetings of the General Conference of representatives of the members 
shall be held from time to time as occasion may require, and at least once in every 
year. It shall be composed of four representatives of each of the members, of whom 
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two shall be Government delegates and the two others shall be delegates representing, 
respectively, the employers and the workpeople of each of the members. 

Each delegate may be accompanied by advisers, who shall not exceed two in num. 
ber for each item on the agenda of the meeting. When questions specially affectin. 
women are to be considered by the Conference, one at least of the advisers should |, 
a woman. 

The members undertake to nominate non-Government delegates and advisers chos::, 
in agreement with the industrial organizations, if such organizations exist, which ar: 
most representative of employers or workpeople, as the case may be, in their respectiy 
countries. 

Advisers shaH not speak except on a request made by the delegate whom they 
accompany and by the special authorization of the president of the Conference, and 
may not vote. 

A delegate may by notice in writing addressed to the president appoint one of his 
advisers to act as his deputy, and the adviser, while so acting, shall be allowed to 
speak and vote. 

The names of the delegates and their advisers will be communicated to the Inter- 
national Labor Office by the Government of each of the members. 

The credentials of delegates and their advisers shall be subject to scrutiny by the 
Conference, which may, by two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present, 
refuse to admit any delegate or adviser whom it deems not to have been nominated 
in accordance with this article. | 


Art. 390. Every delegate shall be entitled to vote individually on all matters 
which are taken into consideration by the Conference. 

If one of the members fails to nominate one of the non-Government delegates whom 
it is entitled to nominate, the other non-Government delegate shall be allowed to sit 
and speak at the Conference, but not to vote. 

If in accordance with article 389 the Conference refuses admission to a delegate of 
one of the members, the provisions of the present article shall apply as if that dele- 
gate had not been nominated. 


Art. 391. The meetings of the Conference shall be held at the seat of the League of 
Nations, or at such other place as may be decided by the Conference at a previous 
meeting by two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present. 

Arr. 392. The International Labor Office shall be established at the seat of the 
League of Nations as part of the organization of the League. 


Art. 393. The International Labor Office shall be under the control of a governing 
body consisting of 24 persons appointed in accordance with the following pro- 
visions: 

The governing body of the International Labor Office shall be constituted as 
follows: 

Twelve persons representing the Governments; 

Six persons elected by the delegates to the Conference representing the employers: 

Six persons elected by the delegates to the Conference representing the workers. 

Of the 12 persons representing the Governments 8 shall be nominated by the 
members which are of the chief industrial importance, and 4 shall be nominated 
by the members selected for the purpose by the Government delegates to the Confer- 
ence, excluding the delegates of the 8 members mentioned above. 

Any question as to which are the members of the chief industrial importance shal! 
be decided by the council of the League of Nations. : 

The period of office of the members of the governing body will be three years. 
The method of filling vacancies and other similar questions may be determined by 
the governing body subject to the approval of the Conference. 
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The governing body shall, from time to time, elect one of its members to act as its 
chairman, shall regulate its own procedure and shall fix its own times of meeting. A 
special meeting shall be held if a written request to that effect is made by at least 
10 members of the governing body. 


Art. 394. There shall be a director of the International Labor Office, who shall 
be appointed by the governing body, and, subject to the instructions of the govern- 
ing body, shall be responsible for the efficient conduct of the International Labor 
Office and for such other duties as may be assigned to him. 

The director or his deputy shall attend all meetings of the governing body. 


Art. 395. The staff of the International Labor Office shall be appointed by the 
director, who shall, so far as is possible with due regard to the efficiency of the work 
of the office, select persons of different nationalities. A certain number of these 
persons shall be women. 


Art. 396. The functions of the International Labor Office shall include the col- 
jection and distribution of information on all subjects relating to the international 
adjustment of conditions of industria! life and labor, and particularly the examina- 
tion of subjects which it is proposed to bring before the Conference with a view to 
the conclusion of international conventions, and the conduct of such special investi- 
gations as may be ordered by the Conference. 

It will prepare the agenda for the meetings of the Conference. 

It will carry out the duties required of it by the provisions of this part of the 
present treaty in connection with international disputes. 

It will edit and publish in French and English, and in such other languages as the 
governing body may think desirable, a periodical paper dealing with problems of 
industry and employment of international iiterest. 

Generally, in addition to the functions set out in this article, it shall have such 
other powers and duties as may be assigned to it by the Conference. 


Arr. 397. The government departments of any of the members which deal with 
questions of industry and employment may communicate directly with the director 
through the representative of their Government on the governing body of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, or failing any such representative, through such other quali- 
fied official as the Government may nominate for the purpose. 

Art. 398. The International Labor Office shall be entitled to the assistance of the 
secretary general of the League of Nations in any matter in which it can be given. 


Art. 399. Each of the members will pay the traveling and subsistence expenses 
of its delegates and their advisers and of its representatives attending the meetings of 
the Conference or governing body, as the case may be. 

All the other expenses of the International Labor Office and of the meetings of 
the conference or governing body shall be paid to the director by the secretary 
general of the League of Nations out of the general funds of the league. 

The director shall be responsible to the secretary general of the league for the 
proper expenditure of all moneys paid to him in pursuance of this article. 


Chapter II.—Procedure. 


Art. 400. The agenda for all meetings of the Conference will be settled by the 
governing body, who shall consider any suggestion as to the agenda that may be 
made by the Government of any of the members or by any representative organiza- 
tion recognized for the purpose of article 389. 

Art. 401. The director shall act as the secretary of the Conference, and shall trans- 
mit the agenda so as to reach the members four months before the meeting of the 
Conference, and, through them, the non-Government delegates when appointed. 
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Art. 402. Any of the Governments of the members may formally object to the 
inclusion of any item or items in the agenda. The grounds for such objection shall 
be set forth in a reasoned statement addressed to the director, who shall circulate it 
to all the members of the permanent organization. 

Items to which such objection has been made shall not, however, be excluded 
from the agenda, if at the Conference a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by th 
delegates present is in favor of considering them. 

If the Conference decides (otherwise than under the preceding paragraph) by two- 
thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present that any subject shall be considered 
by the Conference, that subject shall be included in the agenda for the following 
meoting. 


Art. 403. The Conference shall regulate its own procedure, shall elect its own presi- 
dent, and may appoint committees to consider and report on any matter. 
Except as otherwise expressly provided in this part of the present treaty, all matters 
shall be decided by a simple majority of the votes cast by the delegates present. 
The voting is void unless the total number of votes cast is equal to half the number 
of the delegates attending the Conference. 
Art. 404. The Conference may add to any committees which it appoints technical 
experts, who shall be assessors without power to vote. 


Art. 405. When the Conference has decided on the adoption of proposals with regard 
to an item in the agenda, it will rest with the Conference to determine whether these 
proposals should take the form (a) of a recommendation to be submitted to the mem- 
bers for consideration with a view to effect being given to it by national legislation or 
otherwise, or (6) of a draft international convention for ratification by the members. 

In either case a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present shall 
be necessary on the final vote for the adoption of the recommendation or drait conven- 
tion, as the case may be, by the Conference. 

In framing any recommendation or draft convention of general application the Con- 
ference shall have due regard to those countries in which climatic conditions, the 
imperfect development of industrial organization, or other special circumstances make 
the industrial conditions substantially different, and shall suggest the modification, if 
any, which it considers may be required to meet the case of such countries. 

A copy of the recommendation or draft convention shall be authenticated by the 
signature of the president of the Conference and of the director, and shall be deposited 
with the secretary general of the League of Nations. The secretary general will com- 
municate a certified copy of the recommendation or draft convention to each of the 
members. 

Each of the members undertakes that it will, within the period of one year at most 
from the closing of the session of the Conference, or if it is impossible owing to excep- 
tional circumstances to do so within the period of one year, then at the earliest practi- 
cable moment and in no case later than 18 months from the closing of the session of 
the Conference, bring the recommendation or draft convention before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, for the enactment of legislation 
or other action. 

In the case of a recommendation, the members will inform the secretary general of 
the action taken. 

In the case of a draft convention, the member will, if it obtains the consent of the 
authority or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, communicate the 
forma] ratification of the convention to the secretary general and will take such action 
as may be necessary to make effective the provisions of such convention. 

If on a recommendation no legislative or other action is taken to make a recommen- 
dation effective, or if the draft convention fails to obtain the consent of the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, no further obligation shall rest 
upon the member. 
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In the case of a Federal State, the power of which to enter into conventions on labor 
matters is subject to limitations, it shall be in the discretion of that Government to 
to treat a draft convention to which such limitations apply as a recommendation only, 
and the provisions of this article with respect to recommendations shall apply in such 
case. 

The above article shall be interpreted in accordance with the following principle: 
In no case shall any member be asked or required, as a result of the adoption of an 
recommendation or draft convention by the Conference, to lessen the protection 

afforded by its existing legislation to the workers concerned. 

Art. 406. Any convention so ratified shall be registered by the secretary general 0! 
the League of Nations, but shall only be binding upon the members which ratify it. 


Art. 407. If any convention coming before the Conference for final consideration 
fails to secure the support of two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present, it 
shall nevertheless be within the right of any of the members of the permanent organiza- 
tion to agree to such convention among themselves. 

Any convention so agreed to shall be communicated by the Governments concerned 
to the secretary general of the League of Nations, who shall register it. 


Arr. 408. Each of the members agrees te make an annual report to the International 
Labor Office on the measures which it has taken to give effect to the provisions of 
conventions to which it is a party. These reports shall be made in such form and 
shall contain such particulars as the governing body may request. The director shall 
lay a summary of these reports before the next meeting of the Conference. 


Art. 409. In the event of any representation being made to the International Labor 
Office by an industrial association of emplovers or of workers that any of the members 
has failed to secure in any respect the effective observance within its jurisdiction of 
any convention to which it is a party, the governing body may communicate this 
representation to the Government against which it is made and may invite that Gov- 
ernment to make such statement on the subject as it may think fit. 


Art. 410. If nostatement is received within a reasonable time from the Government 
in question, or if the statement when received is not deemed to be satisfactory by the 
governing body, the latter shall have the right to publish the representation and the 
statement, if any, made in reply to it. 

Art. 411. Any of the members shall have the right to file a complaint with the 
International Labor Office if it is not satisfied that any other member is securing the 
effective observance of any convention which both have ratified in accordance with 
the foregoing articles. 

The governing body may, if it thinks fit, before referring such a complaint to a 
commission of inquiry, as hereinafter provided for, communicate with the Government 
in question in the manner described in article 409. 

If the governing body does not think it necessary to communicate the complaint t to 
the Government in question, or if, when they have made such communication, no 
statement in reply has been received within a reasonable time which the governing 
body considers to be satisfactory, the governing body may apply for the appointment 
of a commission of inquiry to consider the complaint and to report thereon. 

The governing body may adopt the same procedure either of its own motion or on 
receipt of a complaint from a delegate to the Conference. 

When any matter arising out of article 410 or 411 is being considered by the govern- 
ing body, the Government in question shall, if not already represented thereon, be 
entitled to send a representative to take part in the proceedings of the governing body 
while the matter is under consideration. Adequate notice of the date on which the 
matter will be considered shall be given to the Government in question. 
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Art. 412. The commission of inquiry shall be constituted in accordance with the 
following provisions: 

Each of the members agrees to nominate within six months of the date on which 
the present treaty comes into force three persons of industrial experience, of whom 
one shall be a representative of employers, one a representative of workers, and one 
a person of independent standing, who shall together form a panel from which the 
members of the commission of inquiry shall be drawn. 

The qualifications of the persons so nominated shall be subject to scrutiny by the 
governing body, which may by two-thirds of the votes cast by the representatives 
present refuse to accept the nomination of any person whose qualifications do not in 
its opinion comply with the requirements of the present article. 

Upon the application of the governing body, the secretary general of the League 
of Nations shall nominate three persons, one from each section of this panel, to con- 
stitute the commission of inquiry, and shall designate one of them as the president of 
the commission. None of these three persons shall be a person nominated to the panel 
by any member directly concerned in the complaint. 

Art. 413. The members agree that, in the event of the reference of a complaint 
to a commission of inquiry .under article 411, they will each, whether directly con- 
cerned in the complaint or not, place at the disposal of the commission all the informa- 
tion in their possession which bears upon the subject matter of the complaint. 


Art. 414. When the commission of inquiry has fully considered the complaint, it 
shall prepare a report embodying its findings on all questions of fact relevant to deter- 
mining the issue between the parties and containing such recommendations as it may 
think proper as to the steps which should be taken to meet the complaint and the 
time within which they should be taken. 

It shall also indicate in this report the measures, if any, of an economic character 
against a defaulting Government which it considers to be appropriate, and which it 
considers other Governments would be justified in adopting. 

Art. 415. The secretary general of the League of Nations shall communicate the 
report of the commission of inquiry to each of the Governments concerned in the com- 
plaint, and shall cause it to be published. 

Each of these Governments shall within one month inform the secretary general of 
the League of Nations whether or not it accepts the recommendations contained in 
the report of the commission; and if not, whether it proposes to refer the complaint 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice of the League of Nations. 


Arr. 416. In the event of any member failing to take the action required by article 
405, with regard to a recommendation or draft convention, any other member shal] 
be entitled to refer the matter to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


Art. 417. The decision of the Permanent Court of International Justice in regard 
to a complaint or matter which has been referred to it in pursuance of article 415 or 
article 416 shall be final. 

Art. 418. The Permanent Court of International Justice may affirm, vary, or reverse 
any of the findings or recommendations of the commission of inquiry, if any, and shall 
in its decision indicate the measures, if any, of an economic character which it con- 
siders to be appropriate, and which other Governments would be justified in adopting 
against a defaulting Government. 

Art. 419. In the event of any member failing to carry out within the time specified 
the recommendations, if any, contained in the report of the commission of inquiry, 
or in the decision of the Permanent Court of International Justice, as the case may be, 
any other member may take against that member the measures of an economic 
character indicated in the report of the commission or in the decision of the court as 
appropriate to the case. 
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Arr. 420. The defaulting Government may at any time inform the governing 
body that it has taken the steps necessary to comply with the recommendations of the 
commission of inquiry or with those in the decision of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, as the case may be, and may request it to apply to the secretary general 
of the League to constitute a commission of inquiry to verify its contention. In this 
case the provisions of articles 412, 413, 414, 415, 417 and 418 shall apply, and if the 
report of the commission of inquiry or the decision of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice is in favor of the defaulting Government,the other Governments shall 
forthwith discontinue the measures of an economic character that they have taken 
against the defaulting Government. 


Chapter III.—General. 


Arr. 421. The members engage to apply conventions which they have ratified in 
accordance with the provisions of this part of the present treaty to their colonies, 
protectorates and possessions which are not fully self-governing: 

(1) Except where owing to the local conditions the convention is inapplicable, or 

(2) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt the convention to 
local conditions. 

And each of the members shall notify to the International Labor Office the action 
taken in respect of each of its colonies, protectorates and possessions which are not fully 
self-governing. 

Arr. 422. Amendments to this part of the present treaty which are adopted by the 
Conference by a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present shall 
take effect when ratified by the States whose representatives compose the Council of 
the League of Nations and by three-fourths of the members. 


Arr. 423. Any question or dispute relating to the interpretation of this part of the 
present treaty or of any subsequent convention concluded by the members in pur- 
suance of the provisions of this part of the present treaty shall be referred for decision 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


Chapter IV.—Transitory Provisions. 


Art. 424. The first meeting of the Conference shall take place in October, 1919. 
The place and agenda for this meeting shall be as specified in the annex hereto. 

Arrangements for the convening and the organization of the first meeting of the 
Conference will be made by the Government designated for the purpose in the said 
annex. That Government shall be assisted in the preparation of the documents for 
submission to the Conference by an international committee constituted as provided 
in the said annex. 

The expenses of the first meeting and of all subsequent meetings held before the 
League of Nations has been able to establish a general fund, other than the expenses 
of delegates and their advisers, will be borne by the members in accordance with the 
apportionment of the expenses of the International Bureau of the Universal Posta! 
Union. 

Arr. 425. Until the League of Nations has been constituted all communications 
which under the provisions of the foregoing articles should be addresssed to the 
secretary general of the League will be preserved by the director of the Internationa: 
Labor Office, who will transmit them to the secretary general of the League. 

Arr. 426. Pending the creation of a Permanent Court of International Justice dis- 
putes which in accordance with this part of the present treaty would be submitted t 
it for decision will be referred to a tribunal of three persons appointed by the Counci 
of the League of Nationa, 
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ANNEX. 
First Meeting of Annual Labor Conference, 1919. 


The place of meeting will be Washington. 

The Government of the United States of America is requested to convene the confer- 
ence. 

The international organizing committee will consist of seven members, appointed 
by the United States of America, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium and 
Switzerland. The committee may, if it thinks necessary, invite other members to 
appoint representatives. 

Agenda: 

(1) Application of principle of the 8-hour day or of the 48-hour week. 

(2) Question of preventing or providing against unemploynient. 

(3) Women’s employment: 

(a) Before and after childbirth, including the question of maternity benefit; 

(>) During the night; 

(c) In unhealthy processes. 

(4) Employment of children: 

(a) Minimum age of employment; 

(6) During the night; 

(c) In unhealthy processes. 

(5) Extension and application of the international conventions adopted at Berne 
in 1906 on the prohibition of night work for women employed in industry and the 
prohibition ef the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 


Section ITI. 
General Principles. 


Arr. 427. The high contracting parties, recognizing that the well-being, physica! 
moral, and intellectual, of industrial wage-earners is of supreme international im- 
portance, have framed, in order to further this great end, the permanent machinery 
provided fer in Section I and associated with that of the League of Nations. 

They recognize that differences of climate, habits, and customs, of economic oppor 
tunity and industrial tradition, make strict uniformity in the conditions of labor 
difficult of immediate attainment. But, holding as they do, that labor should not he 
regarded merely as an article of commerce, they think that there are methods and 
principles for regulating labor conditions which all industrial communities should 
endeavor to apply, so far as their special circumstances will permit. 

Among these methods and principles, the following seem to the high contracting 
parties to be of special and urgent importance: 

First.—The guiding principle above enunciated that labor should not be regarded 
merely as a commodity or article of commerce. 

Second.—The right of association for all lawful purposes by the employed as wel! 
as by the employers. 

Third.—The payment to the employed of a wage adequate to maintain a reasonal)! 
standard of life as this is understoud in their time and country. 

Fourth.—The adoption of an eight-hour day or a forty-eight hour week as the stand- 
urd to be aimed at where it has not already been attained. 

Fifth.—The adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours, which shou! 
include Sunday wherever practicable. 

Sizth.—The abolition of child labor and the imposition of such limitations on the 
labor of yeung persons as shall permit the continuation of their edueation and assure 
their proper physical development. 
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Seventh.—The principle that men and women should receive equal remuneration for 
work of equal value. 

Fighth.—The standard set by law in each country with respect to the conditions of 
labor should have due regard to the equitable economic treatment of all workers 
lawfully resident therein. 

Ninth.—Each State should make provision for a system of inspection in which 
women should take part, in order to insure the enforcement of the laws and regulations 
for the protection of the employed. 

Without claiming that these methods and principles are either complete or final, 
the high contracting parties are of opinion that they are well fitted to guide the policy 
of the League of Nations; and that, if adopted by the industrial communities who are 
members of the League, and safeguarded in practice by an adequate system of such 
inspection, they will confer lasting benefits upon the wage-earners of the world. 


Article 312 of the Peace Treaty, which has to do with social and 
State insurance in ceded territory, is as follows: 


ParT X, SEcTION VIII, OF THE PEACE TREATY. 


ArtioLe 312. Without prejudice to the provisions contained in other articles of the 
present treaty, the German Government undertakes to transfer to any power to which 
German territory in Europe is ceded, and to any power administering former German 
territory as a mandatory under article 22 of Part I (League of Nations), such portion of 
the reserves accumulated by the Government of the German Empire or of German 
States, or by public or private organizations under their control, as is attributable to 
the carrying on of social or State insurance in such territory. 

The Powers to which these funds are transferred must apply them to the performance 
of the obligations arising from such insurances. 

The conditions of the transfer will be determined by special conventions to be 
concluded between the German Government and the Governments concerned. 

In case these special conventions are not concluded in accordance with the above 
paragraph within three months after the coming into force of the present treaty, the 
conditions of transfer shall in each case be referred to a commission of five members, 
one of whom shall be appointed by the German Government, one by the other inter- 
ested Government and three by the governing body of the International Labor Office 
from the nationals of other States. This commission shall by majority vote, within 
three monthsafter appointment, adopt recommendations for submission to the Council 
of the League of Nations, and the decisions of the council shall forthwith be accepted 
a8 final by Germany and the other Governments concerned, 
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The Road to the Eight-Hour Day.' 


By Dr. STEPHAN BAUER, BASEL. (TRANSLATED BY ALFRED MAYLANDER.) 


1. The International Origins. 


the war cry of the masses; the employers retort that it can 

be introduced only by international action. Thus there arise 
once more the questions as to the reasons which determine the dura- 
tion of the hours of labor, the effects of their shortening, and the 
most efficient methods of their regulation. 

The first question is: How many hours must a people work in 
order to meet their subsistence and cultural requirements? That 
depends at all times on the productiveness of the labor and its 
technical equipment on the one hand, and on the nature and extent 
of the requirements of the people on the other. India and Japan 
are the most backward countries industrially; they have the longest 
hours of labor. In the Middle Ages, when the guilds flourished, the 
workday started at sunrise and ended at sundown; during that period 
the highly skilled few worked exclusively for the requirements of the 
landed nobility and their retinues. Humanism raised its voice against 
this socage. 

The first advocate of a shorter work day was Thomas More (1516). 
On his happy island, Utopia, work is generally compulsory, just 
as in the writings of W. Rathenau and in the Soviet Republic. 
Special overseers, the syphogrants, supervise all work. ‘“They see 
to it and take heed that no man sit idle, but that every one apply his 
own craft with earnest diligence; and yet for all that not to be wearied 
from early in the morning to late in the evening with continual work, 
like laboring and toiling beasts. For this is worse than the miserable 
and wretched condition of bondmen; which, nevertheless, is almost 
everywhere in the life of workmen and artificers, save in Utopia. 
For they, dividing the day and the night into 24 just hours, appoint 
and assign only six of those hours to work; three before noon, upon 
the which they go straight to dinner, and after dinner, when they 
have rested two hours, then they work three; and upon that they go 
to supper. About 8 o’clock in the evening they go to bed. Eight 
hours they give to sleep. All the void time they give to study, 
music, and sports, but not to dice-play and such other foolish and 
pernicious games.’’? 


in the last months of the year 1918 the eight-hour day has become 


! Authorized translation by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Der Weg zum-Achtstundentag. Zurich, 
1919. 31 pp. 
* More, Sir Thomas, The Utopia, Edited by William Dellam Armes. New York. 1912. pp. 100 ff. 
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With the eight-hour day the world draws nearer to the dream of 
Thomas More, who himself had declared that he wished, rather than 
expected, its realization. In what manner has this historical process 
taken place? 

The cradle of the eight-hour day is to be found in five countries: 
In Germany, England, Australia, America, and France. Its origins 
are international. 

From the fourteenth to the end of the sixteenth century, Germany 
was the classic country of mining. Up to the end of the fifteenth 
century mining was carried on in four six-hour shifts. In 1467 the 
miners of Freiberg went on strike because their shift was increased 
to eight hours. On Saturdays and on days preceding holidays the 
six-hour shift remained in force.'. These miners were highly skilled 
workers. However, since the influx of peasant bondmen into mining, 
which since the eighteenth century has been especially a factor in 
coal mining, and still more since the declaration of freedom of trade 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, the eight-hour shift has been 
disappearing. Through overtime work, and finally by agreement, it 
has been lengthened to a 12-hour shift. 

During the first third of the nineteenth century, the daily hours o! 
labor in English factories were from 12 to 14. The change to : 
10-hour day began with the legal restriction of child and juvenile . 
labor through the law of 1833, which also introduced factory inspec- ; 
tion. In 1834 the hours of labor of children 9 to 13 years of age were 3 
reduced to eight. However, the law did not change the hours of 
labor of adult persons. The failure of the Jaw to do so was mace | 
the subject of a protest by two social reformers, Robert Owen, » 
active since 1815 in the interest of labor legislation and of the trade- 
union movement, and John Fielden, member of Parliament for 

















Oldham, both of them cotton-goods manufacturers. They initiated q 
a movement for an eight-hour day, which came to naught. But - 

why ? | 
Col. R. Torrens, member of Parliament for Bolton and a political P 
opponent of Fielden, gives us information on this subject.2 Fielden r 
| wanted to secure, through an alliance of employers and workers, the h 

Tt eight-hour day with continuance of the earnings then obtaining, 5 shil- 

lings per week, as a minimum wage. He believed that this would d 
cause a decrease in production; however, the price of the smaller out- n 
put woud be as high as that of the former larger output. In other Oo 
words, it was an attempt to prevent, by a shortening of the hours of d 
labor, a fall of prices in times of crisis, a combination of protection of ~ 
1 labor with that of capital; similarly the French manufacturer Boucart a 
i of Gebweiler, in 1828, had tried to justify the demand for a 12-hour law , 
| 1O0tto Hue. Die Bergarbeiter, vol. 1, 1910, pp. 264, 265, 402. Ni 
*On wages and combinations. 1834. pa 
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in France. This justification of the attempt caused its failure, for 
Col. Torrens could easily prove that a rise in prices of cotton prints 
in England would lead to an increase in the indebtedness of the 
country, and thus would be lost the advantage which the British 
workers, owing to their greater efficiency, had gained over their con- 
tinental comrades. Only by increased productivity of the English 
workers could their hours of labor be shortened and their wages 
increased. The most urgent step to bring this about would be the 
abolition of the duties on grain, for cheaper bread would increase the 
purchasing power of the wages. 

Several manufacturers, led by Fielden and Wood, actually intro- 
duced the eight-hour day in 1834. But the workers did not bestir 
themselves. They wanted higher wages, and not an increase of 50 
per cent in prices. 

At the parliamentary inquiry of 1834 the textile manufacturers 
stated that the 12-hour day was absolutely necessary if a sufficient 
yield on the capital invested in industry were to be obtained. When 
the eight-hour day for children came into force in 1836, children 
employed in factories were dismissed in large numbers. Hence it 
must be considered an enormous achievement when Lord Shaftes- 
bury and John Fielden, by means of a compromise, succeeded in 
securing a 10-hour day for juvenile workers under 18 years of age 
and for female labor, through enactment of the law of June 8, 1847. 

In 1867, Karl Marx, in his book * Kapital,’’ designates this suc- 
cess as the beginning of the physical and moral regeneration of the 
English factory workers.' In 1901 the hours of labor in textile 
factories were shortened to 554 per week, averaging very nearly 
9 a day. In Bolton and Oldham the weekly wages of adult cot- 
ton-milil workers rose from 5 to 32 shillings between 1834 and 1906.? 
The great-grandfathers of the spinners of to-day thus had more com- 
mon sense than have their present leaders. Through organization of 
very strong trade-unions two generations have cayried on a policy 
of minimum wages and legal protection of labor and it seems to be 
reserved to the third generation to pick the ripe fruit of the eight- 
hour day. 

In Australia, the third country of origin of the eight-hour day, the 
eight-hour movement was initiated by the trade-unions. The 
modern economic history of this continent begins with the discoveries 
of gold in 1851. Several years later the yield of the gold fields 
decreased and as a consequence wages also fell.’ 





1In chapter 13,3 c. of his book Marx has predicted the hygienic necessity of further shortening the 
workday to eight hours. 

* Fifteenth Abstract of Labor Statistics in the United Kingdom, 1912, p. 101. 

*See: Bauer, Stephan, “Arbeiterfragen und Lohupolitik in Australien’ in Conrad’s Jahrbiicher fiir 
National-Okonomie, 1891, pp. 648 and 649; Rao, John, “Der Achtstundentag,” Weimar, 1897, p. 212; and 
particularly, Dilke, Sir Charles, “‘ Problems of Great tiritain,’”’ 13890, 
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The workers most exposed to wage fluctuations, and particularly 
affected by decreases and increases of the population, were those in 
the building trades. For their economically precarious and exhaust- 
ing work in the warm climate of Australia they sought compensa- 
tion in the shortening of the workday to eight hours. Many of 
them may have remembered the unsuccessful strike of the London 
building trades of 1853, the first labor dispute in which a demand 
was made for the eight-hour day. By the end of March, 1856, a 
movement for an eight-hour day was under way in all building trades 
at Melbourne; an eight-hour league carried on the propaganda. 
The movement was powerfully promoted by Mr. James Stephen, an 
employer, who stated that experiments carried out in his brick 
kilns had shown that his workmen performed as much work in 
eight hours as in ten. Serious opposition on the part of the employ- 
ers was not to be feared, for they had been made to feel the indis- 
pensableness of the workers when, at the outbreak of the gold fever, 
a number of buildings had been left in an unfinished condition. 
The only employer willing to risk a strike, the architect of the 
parliamentary building at Melbourne, was compensated by the 
Government for losses caused by the eight-hour day. At the same 
time the building-trades workers declared that they would consent 
to eventual wage reductions made necessary by the state of the 
building market but would insist on the maintenance of the eight- 
hour day. After three weeks of agitation the eight-hour day pro- 
posed by the league was realized without a strike. On April 21, 
1856, the building trades of Melbourne established the eight-hour 
day by peaceful means and in 1859 they secured its permanency 
through a four months’ strike. The colony annually celebrates 
the return of that memorable day with parades, banquets, and 
public fairs; the Government has acknowledged its importance by 
decreeing it a legal holiday. 

Trade-union after trade-union secured the eight-hour day. In 
1873 the Parliament of New Zealand took the initiative in giving 
legal force to the principle that no child or woman should work 
longer than eight hours.’ Victoria followed in 1874. A half-holi- 
day on Saturday afternoons was introduced in both States. Since 
1901 the eight-hour law in New Zealand (Factories Act, articles 18 
and 19) has regulated the hours of labor as follows: Adult men, maxi- 
mum per week 48 hours, per day 8} hours; women, maximum per 
week 45 hours, per day 8} hours. 

The causes for the early successful introduction of the eight-hour 
day in Australia may be summarized briefly as follows: 

i. The warm climate, on account of which masons and furnace 
workers were the first to write the eight-hour a day on their banner. 





4 Reeves, Wm. Pember, State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand, Vol. II, p. 37. 
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2. The tenacity with which the eight-hour trades held on to this 
achievement even in the face of wage reductions. 

3. The barring of immigrants used to longer hours of labor and a 
lower standard of living. 

4. The absence of any considerable export of manufactured pro- 
ducts and the high cost of imported articles owing to high freight 
rates. 

5. The increasing connection of parliamentary and trade-union 
power; as a matter of fact the central labor organizations of the 
metropolitan towns are a kind of advisory labor council, which influ- 
ence Parliament but do not encroach upon its rights. 

The following statistical data will serve to illustrate the present- 
day characteristics of this eight-hour country: 

1. The natural increase of the population during the period 1861- 
1915 was 2,900,000 and the excess of immigrants over emigrants 
only 500,000. The country therefore has maintained its national 
character. 

2. The increase in population was nearly twice as large as in 
Switzerland; the same holds true of the frequency of marriages; the 
general mortality was one-third lower, and mortality from tuber- 
culosis more than one-half lower. 

3. The number of factory workers rose from 198,000 to 321,000 
during the period 1901-1915, or nearly in the same ratio as in Switzer- 
land during the period 1895-1911 (from 200,000 to 329,000). 

4. Owing to greater exploitation of water power the number of 
motive horsepower is considerably greater in Switzerland (730,000) 
than in Australia (505,000). 

5. Figures giving, for 1911, the distribution of the workers among 
small establishments (employing up to 20 workers), medium size 
(employing 21 to 100 workers), and large (employing over 100 work- 
ers) show that 7 per cent in Switzerland and 28 per cent in Australia 
were employed in small establishments, 22 per cent in Switzerland 
and 34 per cent in Australia in medium-size establishments, and 71 
per cent in Switzerland and 38 per cent in Australia in large estab- 
lishments. 

6. The per capita value of exports was £14 11s. 2d. ($70.85) in 
Australia and £14 10s. 11d. ($70.79) in Switzerland, or nearly the 
same in both countries. 

7. During the period 1906-1913 the membership of trade-unions 
rose in Australia from 147,049 to 497,925, and in Switzerland from 
68,535 to 89,398. 

8. In Australia at the end of 1916 an adult male full-time worker 
earned 8 shillings ($1.95) per day of eight hours, and an adult female 
full-time worker, 4} shillings ($1.16). In the large cities of Switzer- 
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land at that time the daily average wage for 10 hours’ work may 
be assumed to have been 6 francs ($1.16) for male workers and 3.75 
francs ($0.72) for female workers.' 

These comparisons are intended exclusively to show the importance 
of the two factors—organization and legislation. 

In the United States, [ra Steward, a machinist and social reformer, 
in 1850 initiated an agitation for the eight-hour day. He was 
essentially a man of one idea, and in fact was sometimes called the 
“eight-hour monomaniac.”’? Steward’s idea was afterwards taken 
up by George McNeill, a former textile worker, and by Prof. Gunton 
and F. A. Sorge. The chief argument of his agitation was that a re- 
duction of the hours of labor would make it possible to give employ- 
ment to the surplus of the unemployed. His theory that in case of 
the adoption of the eight-hour day equal production would require 
the employment of more hands is the counterpart of the manufac- 
turer’s doctrine that reduced production means higher prices. Both 
theories are based on a reduction of output. This conventional! 
doctrine was soon replaced by the theory that a higher standard of 
living of the working class would furnish a new basis for the forma- 
tion of wages. Shorter hours of labor, therefore, would mean higher 
wages. In 1863 a trade-union convention at Boston, convoked by 
Ira Steward, resolved to agitate on this basis for the eight-hour day. 
The Labor Reform Association, founded in 1864, and the Grand 
EKight-Hour League of Massachusetts, organized in 1865, became the 
centers of this agitation. The flooding of the labor market after thie 
termination of the Civil War brought home to all workmen’s or- 
ganizations the realization of the need of united action A national 
labor congress was called to meet in Baltimore on August 20, 1866. 
The eight-hour day was the main subject under discussion. On the 
motion of Schligel, a German follower of Lassalle, the congress resolved 
to form a National Labor Party, the first object of which should be 
to secure legislation making eight hours a legal day’s work. The result 
was disappointing. Six States enacted laws pseudo (Scheingesetze) 
which were not intended to be enforced, or, like that of Connecticut 
(1867), merely provided that eight hours should be considered a day’s 
work unless other than eight hours had been agreed upon contrac- 
tually. In 1868 the National Labor Union secured the legal intro- 
duction of the eight-hour day for workmen and employees of the 
Federal Government.’ Attempts were made to nullify this reform 





1 It is to be regretted that since the wage investigation made in 1895 by Fridolin Schuler no reliable data 
are available for Switzerland; social] statistics, the record of the development of national prosperity, are 
being somewhat neglected in that country. The excellent official statistical yearbook of the statistician 
G. H. Knibbs has been used as the source for the data on Australia. 

2 Commons, John R. and associates. History of Labor inthe United States, Vol.2. p.88. New York, 
1918. 

* An account of this legislation appears in the MonTHLY Review for October, 1916, pp. 116 to 133, in 
an article entitled ‘Federal limitation of hours of labor on public works.”—[ED.] 
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through wage reductions, frustrated by President Grant, however, in 
1872. Various sorry experiences in the field of legislation caused the 
trade-unions to redouble their efforts; after 1869, new eight-hour 
leagues were founded, and in May, 1872, the building trades of New 
York secured for themselves the eight-hour day after a four [three] 
months’ strike. The entire American trade-union system was, how- 
ever, disorganized by the crisis of 1873. A wave of revolution- 
ary syndicalism swept the decade 1873-1883. It was not until 
the foundation of the American Federation of Labor that matters 
came to a turning point. Under the influence of its leaders, Adolph 
Strasser and Samuel Gompers, both skilled cigar makers, the Ameri- 
can trade-union movement returned to the,principles of the British 
trade-unions. In 1884, the new labor federation resolved to call a 
general strike on May 1, 1886, for the eight-hour day. The strike 
brought the desired success temporarily to about 13,000 workers. Not 
until 1888, however, at its congress at St. Louis, did the American 
Federation of Labor, on the urgent solicitation of the wood-workers, 
resolve to make a new general eight-hour-day demonstration on May 
1, 1890. After that the eight-hour-day movement spread also in 
Eurepe. 

The centennial celebration of the French Revolution brought the 
International Socialist Congress to Paris in July, 1889. At this 
congress the representatives of the labor parties met for the first 
time since the Franco-German War. Among the subjects under 
discussion was the international legislation concerning which Swit- 
zerland had taken the initiative. The proposal of the Swiss Federal 
Council was particularly acclaimed by Cunninghame Graham, the 
British representative, and the Belgian, Caesar de Pape. The most 
important act of the congress was the adoption of the following 
motion of the National Federation of French Syndical Chambers and 
Corporative Groups made by its secretary Lavigne: 


International Demonstration on May 1, 1890. 


The Congress resolves that a great international demonstration shall be organized 
in such a manner that on a fixed date the workers in all countries and cities shall 
simultaneously present to the public powers the demand that the duration of the 
working day be fixed at eight hours and the other resolutions of the International 
Congress of Paris be enacted into law. 

In view of the fact that the holding of such a demonstration on May 1, 1890, has 
already been resolved by the American Federation of Labor at its congress of December 
1888, at St. Louis, this date is herewith fixed as the day for the international demon- 
stration. 

The workers of the various nations shall organize such a demonstration in a manner 
best suited to the conditions in their country.' 





1 Protokoll des Internationalen Arbeiterkongresses zu Paris, abgehalten vom 14 bis 20 Juli, 1889. Deutsche 

tzung mit einem Vorwort von Wilhelm Liebknecht. Nurnberg, 1890, p. 123. [Two international 

congresses of the socialists were convened, that of the Marxists and that of the Possibilists. The reso 
lutions here in question wera adopted by the principal, or Marxist, congress.—Kd.} 
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This ‘‘ Bastille assault’’ of the proletariat has now lasted 28 years. 
It has cost punishment, bloody strikes, and heavy sacrifices. Let 
us see whether and how the eight-hour movement is nearing its 
termination. 

First, a personal reminiscence. My sojourn in London for studies 
enabled me to be present at the first English May-day celebration. 
At the entrance to Hyde Park I waited for the labor parade. A 
marshal dressed in a red coat rode at its head. A police officer tried 
to induce him to dismount, but when the marshal refused to do so, 
saying proudly: Am I not a free Briton? the officer respectfully 
retired. Behind the gate of the park a meeting of a religious sect 
was assembled in a circle around a preacher. They peacefully 
continued their psalm singing without being disturbed by the 
standard bearers of the new times. 

Of the speakers to be seen on the stands a conspicuous figure, a 
man with smooth white hair and flashing eyes, attracted attention. 
His speech grew more and more violent. ‘“‘The day must come,’’ he 
shouted, ‘‘when the capitalists will beg you on their knees to work 
eight hours.’”’ But the masses were incredulous, there was no 
applause, and an old English labor-union member standing in front 
of me muttered something like ‘‘bloody nonsense.’’ The speaker 
was Paul Lafargue and next to him sat his wife, a daughter of Kar! 
Marx. 

Why do I mention tins episode? Because a comparison of the past 
and present makes us conscious of three facts: The enormous change 
that has taken place, the indescribable hardships with which each 
step forward was achieved, and the invincible power of ideas. 


II. The Age of International Experiments with the Eight- 
Hour Day. 


In the decade following the first May-day celebration the great 
capitalistic press reported with much complacency each decrease in 
the number of participants and each increase in the number o! 
workshops which did not close down on May 1. The belief in the 
eight-hour day was met with a shrug of shoulders and a greater 
display of armed force. But such delusion and consciousness of power 
could not prevent, though it might conceal, two things: First, tlie 
transition to the legal ten-hour day and a far-reaching curtailment 0: 
the hours of labor on days preceding Sundays or holidays; and second, 
the voluntary introduction of the nine-hour and eight-hour day in « 
number of large establishments and entire industrial groups. As to 
the progress of ten-hour legislation it suffices to quote some data sliow- 
ing in what year the ten-hour day was adopted by law in each country. 
Great Britain comes first on the list with the coming in force on May 
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1, 1848, of the ten-hour law, to which is dedicated one of Macaulay’s 
famous speeches. France followed on March 31, 1904, Serbia on 
July 1-14, 1911, Germany on April 1, 1912, Greece on May 6, 1912, 
the Netherlands on January 1, 1913. During the war Portugal (Jan. 
92, 1915) and Bulgaria (Feb. 7, 1917) were added to the list; in 
Switzerland the ten-hour day has been in force since November 15, 
1917. Norway adopted the nine-hour day (54 hours per week) on 
January 1, 1916. Only Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and Italy are 
behind Switzerland, which in 1877 was leading in labor legislation on 
the Continent. 

Faster than the legislative machinery trade-unions and liberal- 
minded employers have brought about far-reaching curtailment of the 
hours of labor. A beginning was made by the English mining in- 
dustry. In South Yorkshire it returned to the eight-hour shift in 
1858.1. Production increased. Thanks to the progress of organiza- 
tion this example led in 1872 to the introduction of the seven-hour 
shift in Durham, Northumberland, and in the ore mines of Cleveland. 
In Germany the eight-hour day was introduced in the State coal 
mines in 1890; at first this innovation had unsatisfactory results, but 
improved hoisting apparatus led to increased production later. In 
Austria a coal-mining company which in 1891 had introduced the 
nine-hour shift and thereby secured greater output reported this re- 
sult to a social statistician. To the annoyance of the coal magnates 
an article on the subject was published in a chamber of commerce 
report. The services of technical experts were at once secured to 
belittle in trade journals the importance of the results achieved in 
that mine. It required an extensive strike with all its horrors to 
cause Austria, in 1901, to adopt by law the nine-hour shift for coal 
mining below ground. Thus the ice was broken; Belgium and Spain 
soon followed Austria’s example, and the Netherlands adopted the 
eight-and-a-half-hour shift. France was the first country in Europe 
to introduce the eight-hour shift, June 29, 1909, Great Britain, Nor- 
way, Finland, and Portugal following suit. Im Germany mining leg- 
islation was reserved to the individual States. This fact, and the 
role of a State within the State which the mining and iron and 
steel industries played, explains the lagging behind of Germany’s 
legislation. In the United States the labor organizations have over- 
come the obstacles of the Federal Constitution. By a collective 
agreement the eight-hour shift was introduced in all American coal 
mines? on May 5, 1916. 

To-day three-fourths of all the coai of the world is bemg mined in 
eight-hour shifts. 





‘Rae, J: Der Achtstundentag, 1891, p. 39. 
2 Anthracite mines only. Sce Productivity of labor in the anthracite coal mines, in the MONTHLY 
REVIEW of August, 1917, pp. 37-43.—{Ed.] 
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Coal is the food, iron and steel are the backbone, of industry. What 
are the hours of labor in iron and steel? Furnaces and _ rolling 
mills have everywhere been given by law a franchise to operate with 
twelve-hour shifts, and very similar conditions prevail with respect 
to glass works. Inclusive of overtime, workmen in Germany may 
be employed in such plants for 16 hours and workmen in France for 
14 hours. There are two reasons for this exceptional situation. 
First, the dominating and, in case of war, the important position of 
these establishments, and second, on the part of the workmen, the 
employment of great masses of unskilled and unorganized workers, 
mostly of east and southeast European origin. 

In spite of this, England, the United States, and Belgrum have 
successfully introduced the eight-hour three-shift system in these 
industries. In Belgium the engineer L. G. Fromont, during the 
period 1892-1904, made observations in the zinc smelters of Engis 
on the efficiency of this system of operation and the results were 
printed in the publications of the Institut Solvay de Sociologie.' 

Until 1888 the 24-hour shift prevailed, followed by a 24-hour rest. 
Alcoholism and carelessness in work were the result. In 1888 the 
12-hour shift, with one rest period of one hour and two of half an hour, 
was introduced. A new and more complicated blast-furnace system 
demanded the whole attention of the workers. The smelting of 1,000 
kilograms (2,204.6 pounds) in place.of 583 kilograms (1,285.3 pounds) 
of sulphide of zinc had now to be done in 12 hours, but in the new shift 
of 24 hours at shift changes only 1,000 kilograms (2,204.6 pounds) 
instead of 2,000 kilograms (4,409.2 pounds) were smelted. Notwith- 
standing the changes the establishment sick fund had a deficit; the 
exhaustion during the heat of summer caused the applications for 
relief to increase. In 1893 the system of three 8-hour shifts was 
adopted, in all of which combined a rest period of only 14 hours was 
allowed, making a gain in time of about 10 percent. One hundred 
and ten kilograms (242.5 pounds) were produced per hour instead of 
100 kilograms (220.5 pounds). Six months after the beginning of this 
experiment the worker produced in 7} hours of actual working time 
as much as he formerly produced in 10 hours; his earnings for 8 
hours were the same as for 12 hours under the old conditions. The 
establishment sick fund, which showed a deficit in 1892, had assets. 
Alcoholism disappeared, while self-respect and discipline increased. 

The introduction of the eight-hour day in the British iron and steel 
works is especially due to Mr. John Hodge, organizer of the trade- 
unions in this industry and late Minister of Labor, who made a 
report on it to the special commission on hours of labor of the Inter- 





1 Fromont,J.G@. Une experiénce industrielle de réduction de la journée de travail. Brussels, 1906. 
(Institut Solvay.) Digest in Goldmark’s Fatigue and efficiency. New York 1912. Pp. 144-155.-{Ed.} 
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national Association for Labor Legislation on June 11, 1912.!. As to 
the conditions under which in 1906 the eight-hour shift was intro- 
duced, we quote Mr. Hodge himself: 


So anxious were the workmen to obtain an eight-hour day in these works that the 
higher paid men came to the determination, so as to remove every argument of the 
employers, that they would pay a percentage out of their own wages so as to give the 
lower paid classes of labor an eight-hour day with themselves, and so to get rid of the 
argument of increased cost of production; but added to this was a proviso that the aver- 
age output of the melting shop should be ascertained, and such taken as a basis, and 
for every extra ton of output over that average a bonus should be given to the higher 
paid men, so that what they had given to the lower paid men would come back to them 
in greater volume as the output increased. To-day, I believe, the contribution of 
the higher paid men is very small, if not entirely wiped out, as a result of increased 
output. 

I should like now to deal again with South Wales. In the tin-plate trade of South 
Wales—and they have an enormous foreign export trade—the eight-hour day is uni- 
versal. In the sheet-mill trade in South Wales the eight-hour day is also in operation, 
That probably paved the way for us to a considerable extent, as in our agitation for 
an eight-hour day in that district with the steel makers, we have met with less oppo- 
sition from the employers than has been the case in other districts; in fact, I might 
say a much more generous consideration than that shown by the employers in any 
other district. , 

Questioned on the results of the eight-hour day in South Wales, mill managers 
agreed that there has been an increase of output in rolling mills of at least 20 per cent; 
but so far as the open hearth melting process is concerned they would not place the 
output at more than 124 per cent greater. 


As to the social effects, Alderman P. Walls made the following 
statement: ? 

When the question of eight hours was first raised, it was argued that if a man got 
shorter hours, it would only mean more time for drinking, but the effect has been 
exactly the opposite. We have had the eight-hour shift over 21 years in one district 
in the North of England, and over 14 years in another, and the moral effect is marvel- 
ous. The men take an interest in social and economic problems, and are now citizens 
in every sense of the term. They are in their allotment gardens, out with the wives 
and children for a walk, or out on their bicycles. 

In France the introduction of the eight-hour shift in place of the 
12-hour shift has had the same results; each eight-hour shift produces 
as much as formerly each of the two 12-hour shifts, without entailing 
increased costs of production and at the same piece rates. ‘‘The 
earnings of labor have remained the same in the last 10 years, but 
four hours have been gained. Instead of leaving the factory at 
midnight all fagged out the workmen go home at 4 or8 p.m. Their 
strength is not exhausted. They work in their gardens or attend 
their vineyards. Others go fishing or go hunting in the mountains.”’* 








———— 


1Conditions in British Iron and Steel Works, I. Speci h of John Hodge (Publications of the Inter- 
national Association for Labor Legislation, British section), 1912. 8 pp. 

2 Conditions in British Iron and Steel Works II. Speech of Alderman P. Walls (Publications of the 
Internationa! Association for Labor Legislation; British section), 1912. 2 pp. 

3 L’Ouvrier Metallurgiste, May 1, 1906; Marcel Lecogq. “La journée de huit heures,”’ 1907, p. 178; Francois 
Delaisi. “La journee de huit heures dans les forges du Jura,”’ in “ Pages libres”’ August 28, 1905. Raoul 
Jay. “La protection legale des travailleurs,’ Paris, 1910, p. 356. 
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The German mining and iron and steel industries manifested the 
strongest opposition to the introduction of the eight-hour shift. 
Computations were made showing that its introduction in iron and 
steel mills would mean the employment of 57,000 more workers, 
an additional expenditure of 85,000,000 marks ($20,230,000), and 
an increase of 3 to 4 per cent in the price per ton.' 

The machinery industry is one of the industries which most extend 
the hours of labor through overtime work. This practice of system- 
atic overtime work has been combated in the English machinery indus- 
try through experiments of the Salford works of Mather & Piatt, who 
already in 1883 employed 1,200 men and in that year changed from 
the nine-hour day to the eight-hour day. The result was twofold: 
Increased production and a decrease from 2.46 to 0.4 per cent in time 
lost on account of absence from work. On the initiative of Campbell- 
Bannerman, Secretary of War, the eight-hour day was introduced 
in the cartridge factory at Woolwich and one year later also in the 
gun factory. Not asingle workman was added to the working force 
of these establishments, which employed 16,000 men. 

In France, in the arsenal at Tarbes, where the eight-hour day had 
been adopted on September 1, 1903, in place of the ten-hour day, the 
nine-hour day was introduced on June 1, 1904, because there was not 
a sufficiently larger output or increase in saving of material to make 
up for the decrease in production, which could have been prevented 
only by large expenditures for machinery. The directors of the 
arsenals of Rochefort and La Rochelle, on the other hand, stated 
that the transition from a workday of 9 hours and 35 minutes to an 
eight-hour day did not result in decreased production; in the case of 
La Rochelle the increase in production was estimated at 10 per cent.? 

In Germany the private arsenals of Krupp have opposed the eight- 
hour shift at all times and even as late as October, 1918. On the 
other hand Germany can point to one of the most thorough experi- 
ments with the eight-hour day, made in the Zeiss Optical Works at 
Jena. English experiments described by John Rae in 1894 induced 
Prof. Franz Abbe, the director of the Zeiss works, to make some 
experiments himself. During the course of years he had gradually 
shortened the hours of labor from 12 to9 hours. After the nine-hour 
day had been effective for 10 years he introduced the eight-hour day in 
the spring of 1900. One year later Abbe published the results of his 
experiment.’ The results, based on careful observation of 233 per- 
sons, are briefly the following: 





1 Wieher, Franz: Die Arbeitszeit in ununterbrochenen Betrieben der Grosseisenindustrie, Duisburg, 
1912. p. 57. : 

2 France. Bulletin de i’Office de Travail, vol. 14, 1907, p. 29. 

*Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Verkiirzung des industriellen Arbeitstages. Jena, 1901. 
Sozialpolitische Schriften. Jena, 1906, p. 203. 
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1. With equal piece rates the hourly earnings increased 16.2 per 
cent (instead of 12.5 per cent as would have been the case if the out- 
put in 9 and in 8 hours had been equal). This is equivalent to a 10 
days’ excess output. 

2. This increase in output was observed in the case of old and 
young workers without marked differences. 

3. The increase is somewhat larger in the case of workers employed 
at coarse work, such as machine hands (machine grinders, turners, 
drillers), than in the case of those employed at finer work. 

4, The increase in output is effected through unconscious adapta- 
tion of the worker to the higher speed of the machine. 

5. A lessening of output in the case of longer hours of labor is due 
to fatigue. This increases with the number of manipulations, the 
rapidity with which they have to be executed, and the duration of the 
passive presence in a noisy workshop. Abbe calls this factor the 
waste of energy through unnecessary and unproductive effort 
(Kraftverbrauch durch Leergang fiir Nichtarbeit). This waste of 
energy through useless human effort takes place at the cost of the 
cooperation of intelligence and activity, and means that the valuable 
capital which Germany possesses in the natural intelligence of her 
working classes remains largely unused because the conditions are 
lacking under which this intelligence can come into full play. 

This great scientist has made it his life task to counteract such 
waste of intelligence. 

The most important accessory materials of modern industry are 
furnished by the chemical factories, the working forces of which are 
exposed to great danger from accidents and poisoning. The shorter 
their hours of labor the lower is their accident and sickness rate;' 
hence the curtailing of the hours of labor is in their instance a 
hygienic requirement. Yet until now hardly one-third of the workers 
in the chemical industry have worked less than 10 hours per day. 
Not until January, 1911, did the Baden aniline and soda works at 
Ludwigshafen, which employ 8,000 workers, introduce an actual 
working day of 8 hours 20 minutes, ‘‘in order to permit of a longer 
night rest for workers living at some distance.” ? England and Swit- 
zerland, the former of which manufactures chiefly quantity prod- 
ucts (acids, alkalies) and the latter quality goods (dyestuffs, etc.), 
were the first to shorten the hours of labor in the chemical in- 
dustry. In England the firms of Charles Tennant & Co., Burroughs, 
Wellcome & Co., and Brunner Mond & Co. first introduced the eight- 
hour shift. All of them have.reported that the transition from the 
nine-hour to the eight-hour shift has caused little or no reduction 


—_ — 








1 Schneider, H. Gefahren der Arbeit in der chemischen Industrie. Hannover, 1911, p. 86. 
* Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten fiir das Jahr 1911, Berlin,1912, Vol. Il, pp. 2, 4, 
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of output. On inquiry by Sidney Webb and Harold Cox as towhether 
piece rates were in use the firm of Burroughs replied: ‘None of our 
employees are paid in this manner. We rely upon their honor to do 
the best they can for our business during the eight hours of work 
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per day.” 
On February 7, 1895, the firm of Brunner Mond & Co. issued t}), 3 
following report on the success of the eight-hour-shift system: 
The cost of labor per ton of products has annually decreased, and is now the sar « > ) 
as at the beginning of the experiments with the eight-hour shift. Improvements : , 7 
the process of production were introduced to a considerable extent during this perio 4. 
but the firm does not consider them sufficiently important to explain this remarka!. |. ¥- 
result. It rather believes that this result is largely due to the fact that its employe: i 
work more steadily and more intensively. ae 
Sir John Brunner says: . ¢ 
( 
The appearance of the workers, and particularly their bearing when they leave the 
factory after the close of work, has strikingly improved. No less has the steadiness | } , 
their work increased. Permanently emploved factory workers having regular attend § d 
ance to their credit are being granted an annual leave of one week with full pay. . 
They lose this leave if during the year they have been absent 10 days without leave. a . 
Before the introduction of the eight-hour shift the percentage of chemical werkcrs js. if 
who had earned a week’s leave was 43 in 1888, in 1891 it rose to 78, and in 1893 to 9. Pe 
while the percentage of other workers was 59 in 1888, 67 in 1891, and 76, in 1893. 1: — yy 
addition, under the old system the manager had to be present in the factory «n . iq 0 
the morning after pay day in order to choose substitutes for the missing workers aid a 
to remove those that were drunk. To-day this is hardly necessary. The work. 4 
arrive at their shift regularly and sober. To be sure this eight-hour shift in chemic.! meas re 
factories applies to seven days in the week and only to chemical workers employ ec < W 
at piece rates, while all other workers who receive time wages are still working nin: -_ 
hours per day.? . 3 om 
In the chemical industry of Switzerland, which is concentrated «: 
Basel, the hours of labor up to 1897 varied between 9 and 93 hours. 7 th 
At that time a local labor organization presented demands to the 7 jn 
factories and secured an 84-hour day. The weekly wage of aduii "7 th 
male workers was 21 frances ($4.05). In 1905 the workers went on 5» to 
. . . . @ Ee - 
strike and obtained a minimum wage of 24 francs ($4.63) and | 
. ee ris 
maximum wage of 27 frances ($5.21). In 1906 two firms agreed 1) |] jg 
introduce the eight-hour day and the other firms followed suit. ar 
The effect of these reforms may be observed from the following dat: | to 
showing the number of workers in the chemical industry in 1900 an< cle 
in 1910; ™ 
: 1900. 191! 
Chemical workers (skilled and unskilled)......................----- 1, 030 3 h 
Auxiliary workers and laborers.............-...-.-+.++-2+---------- 238 510 0 
Apprentices and other workers. ...............-2cccece-cesceeceeee 36 35 we 
: — J 
ML dbbondendbdbiecetbaedeec eeene ereerr ere ee eee ewer eee 7-7 1, 304 1, 911 : (U 
. pre 
1 Webb, Sidney and Cex, Harold. “The Eight Hours Day.” London [1891], p. 255. — 


* Rae, John. “Neue Fortschritte der Achtstunden-Bewegung in England” in Braun’s Archiv ‘u 
Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, Vol. 12, 1898, pp. 18 and 19, 
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Concerning recent curtailments of the hours of labor one of the 
largest firms made the following report to the Swiss factory inspection 
service : 

Our process of manufacture requires daily rest periods for the workers so as to give 
them time to change their clothes, bathe, and wash. For this reason we have to reckon 
with gross and net hours of labor, i. e., the hours during which the workers are present 
at the working place and the hours they put in at actual work. 

On the request of the workers their hours of labor were gradually reduced in the 
course of years. In May, 1917, they were reduced to 52 gross and 464 net hours; in 
December, 1918, to 51 gross and 464 net hours. 

This curtailment in May, 1917, had been effected through the grant of a half-holiday 
on Saturday afternoon, which for some time had been among the most frequent demands 
of labor. 

The loss of 34 gross hours of labor on Saturday afternoon made it necessary, if pro- 
duction was not to be curtailed too much, to work seven hours in the forenoon (from 
6a. m. to 1 p. m.) on Saturday in place of the eight gross hours usual in the past, - 

The most recent curtailment of the hours of labor to 51 gross hours was also effected 
on request of our employees through reduction from 15 to 10 minutes of each of two 
daily rest periods used for changing clothes and bathing. 

Observations as to the effect of the shorter hours of labor upon the health of the 
workers could not be made because the steadily increasing cost of living brings with 
it consequences which may vitiate or nullify the effect of shorter hours of labor 

Likewise the effect upon the intensity of production can not be determined in 
view of the extremely complex as well as important factors arising from war-time 
conditions. 


The successes of the eight-hour day in the chemical industry are not 
restricted to large establishments. The report of the Swiss factory 
inspection service for the years 1910 and 1911 quotes the following 
example as to the successful introduction of the eight-hour day in a 
small establishment: 


The owner of a small chemical laundry, who for the last two years has introduced 
the eight-hour day, made the following statement as to the success of this measure 
in a Swiss trade meeting: Beginning with the introduction of the eight-hour day 
the hourly wages were so computed that the earnings of the workers were equivalent 
to those made by them on the former nine-hour basis, in addition most of the workers 
were granted a wage increase of 10 per cent. What were the results of this somewhat 
risky movement? The turnover of the business for 1910 as compared with that for 
1909 increased by 2,940.44 francs and the net profit by 1,910.26 francs. The total 
amount of wages disbursed, on the other hand, decreased by 414.55 francs. I wish 
to emphasize that the prices charged in the steam laundry as well as in the chemical 
cleaning and dyeing department had remained exactly the same. Thus the result 
can not be ascribed to increased prices." 


In the textile industry it seems that outside of Australia the eiglit- 
hour day has not yet been introduced to any large extent. If the 
weekly average of the hours of labor is considered, the nine-hour 
(United States, Great Britain, and Norway) and the ten-hour day 
prevail at present. In Austria a lace factory in Lettowitz introduced 








— ooo 


‘ Berichte der eidgendssischen Fabrik- und Bergwerkinspektoren, 1912. pp. 191, 192. 
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the eight-hour day about 30 years ago, but after a few years returned 
to the nine-hour day. Nevertheless, it may be assumed that after 
the World War, progress in the methods and technique of manufac- 
turing will permit curtailments of the hours of labor at shorter inter- 
vals than formerly. If, for instance, we are informed by a leading 
ribbon factory that in the last 10 years the production of the factory 
has increased 30 per cent and the number of workers employed 
decreased, a reduction of the week!y hours of labor from 59 to 48, 
or by 18.6 per cent, would within five or six years have been counter- 
balanced, even if the efficiency of the workers had not increased. 
But that the efficiency of the workers is increasing, through attend- 
ance of several looms, ete., is a fact that can not be disputed.! 

In the food products industry overtime work prevails to a large 
extent, and the granting of permits for overtime work is felt to be jus- 
tified by the perishable character of the material. The more interesting 
it isfor Switzerland to see that overtime can be abolished and that the 
eight-hour day is practicable in this industry. Proof of this has 
been furnished by Mr. Mark Beaufoy, radical member of Parlia- 
ment, who in June, 1889, introduced this reform in his vinegar and 
jam factory at London and has since kept up the practice of closing 
his establishment on Saturday afternoon so that the weekly hours of 
labor totaled only 45.?_ As to the effects, Karl Kautsky has made the 
following statement: 

In an interview granted to the writer, Mr. Beaufoy was very enthusiastic con- 
cerning the results of the curtailment of the hours of labor in his factory from 9} t 
8 hours. He said the employees work more willingly, more intensively, without 
rest periods, and with the greatest punctuality. As to the output, Mr. Beaufoy 
could not furnish accurate data, the eight-hour day having been introduced only 
since July of the preceding year, but he was fully convinced that it had increased 
considerably. In addition a number of overhead costs, such as lighting, heating, 
etc., had greatly decreased, so that the result of the experiment does not merely 
signify an improvement in working conditions but also increased profits. And all 
that was achieved without the least increase of the capital invested in the under- 
taking. Mr. Beaufoy also informed me that other manufacturing establishments, 
among them a printing establishment and a chemical factory, had made like experi- 
ments with like results. In his opinion the general introduction in England of the 
eight-hour day is practicable already even without the least danger to industry.® 


One of the most important food export industries in France, 
Germany, and Austria is the sugar industry. We requested one 
of the most prominent sugar manufacturers to inform us what are 





1 Ample proofs for this assertion May be found in Schulze-Gavernitz, G. von: Der Grossbelrieb, 1892; 
Bernhard, Ernst: Hohere Arbeitsintensitéit bei kiirzerer Arbeitszeit, 1909. The introduction of the auto- 
matically stopping loom does not alter this fact; it has been estimated that during the one-hour noon 
rest 50 per cent of the Northrop looms are automatically standing still. 

8 Webb, Sidney, and Cox, Harold, “‘The Eight Hours Day,” London [1891], p. 26. 

* Kautzky, Karl, Der Arbeiterschutz, besonders die internationale Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung un‘ 
der Achstundentag. Second edition. Nurnberg, 1890. 
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the prospects in Moravia for the introduction of the eight-hour shift. 
His reply, dated November 27, 1918, is as follows: 

The prospective introduction of the eight-hour day will probably have beneficial 
effects, particularly in the beginning, because more workers will find employment. 

I was always in favor of the eight-hour day and am convinced that it will have a 
beneficial effect upon the worker and that the initial loss in output and increased 
cost of production will disappear within a shart time. The number of workers re- 
quired for the three-shift system will soon not be larger than that now required for 
two shifts and in many instances the workers will produce in eight hours as much as 
now in 104 hours. 

Since the outbreak of the war wages have doubled here, but the output of the 
workers has decreased considerably. At present we have here a large oversupply of 
labor, but in spite of this fact nobody thinks of reducing wages, another proof that 
wages are not governed by the law of supply and demand but rather by the minimum 
necessary for existence. 

] want to assert that all the sacrifices which the workers have made for the social- 
democratic idea will be repaid through the introduction of the eight-hour day. The 
eight-hour day will enable them to lead an existence worthy of human beings. 

The eight-hour day has also made headway in a luxury industry 
of the first rank—the diamond industry. The main seat of this 
industry is Amsterdam; factories are located also in London, Geneva, 
St. Cloud, and Hanan. Since 1890 the workers of this industry 
have had an international organization. They have an international 
secretariat at Amsterdam, and in 1905, in Paris, combined into a 
world federation of diamond workers. At their congress at Amster- 
dam in June, 1910, they adopted a resolution to change from the 
nine-hour to the eight-hour day, beginning January 1, 1912. 
This success, the greatest ever achieved by an international secre- 
tariat, was realized on the date named. 

In commercial establishments in Switzerland the office employees 
have recently secured a half-holiday on Saturdays and in large cities 
the eight-hour day. 

In the field of transportation, particularly in that of railroads, 
there still exists great diversity in all Europe in the gross and net 
hours of labor. In this field Switzerland took the initiative in 1890 
by limiting the daily hours of labor to 12 and by granting a mini- 
mum of from 8 to 10 hours off duty. Since then the tasks of rail- 
road employees have greatly increased and the endeavors to 
secure an eight-hour day for the entire working staff have not come 
to a standstill. 

Such endeavors, for the first time, met with success in the United 
States. In 1916, in view of a threatened nation-wide strike and of 
a refusal to arbitrate, President Wilson cailed the representatives 
of the workers and of the railroads to Washington and in person 
submitted to the Senate the results of the conference, proposing at 
the same time the enactment of an eight-hour law. This law, the 
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Adamson Act, was passed on September 5, 1916, and has been in 
force since January 1, 1917." 

The total number of establishments operated on the eight-hour- 
day system and the number of workers employed in them are known 
for only a few countries. The census of manufactures of the United 
States (1913) gives the number of workers working eight hours per 
day as 625,652, or 7.9 per cent*of all wage-earners in manufacturing. 
Of the quarter million printers employed in printing and newspaper 
establishments 53.7 per cent had secured the eight-hour day? Of the 
countries which are neighbors of Switzerland, data are available for 
Austria,’ where in 1907, 8.8 per cent of the factory workers worked 
nine hours or less (20 per cent in Vienna, 15.9 per cent in Prague, ani 
59.2 per cent in Trieste) and for Upper Italy,‘ where the factory 
inspection service reported that in 1909 in the inspection district of 
Milan 7.95 per cent of the workers worked from 9 to 94 hours per 
day, and in that of Brescia 4.3 per cent. 

In Switzerland in 1911 only 6.2 per cent of all factory workers had 
a working week of less than 54 hours.’ The eight-hour day has been 
introduced in the ore mines of Delsberg, and anyone who sees how 
these miners strike at the hard rock with the utmost exertion of 
their strength must know that in their case even eight hours of work 
is exhausting and injurious to health. As in Germany, municipal! 
gas and water works in Basel adopted the eight-hour shift on Jan- 
uary 1, 1910. As already mentioned, the most important industry 
with eight-hour operation in Switzerland is the chemical industry. 
Beginning with 1919, the shoe factory Bally at Schénenwerd, the 
largest on the continent, employing about 5,000 workers, will 
introduce the 48-hour week. In this factory the weekly hours of 
labor have been 553. <A thorough study of the results of these 
experiments seems very desirable; their importance rests upon the 
assuring of the permanency of shorter hours of labor. The experi- 
ment itself must not take place under the influence of political high 
tension. It must appeal to the conscience of the worker to 
secure through the greater efficiency of himself and others the 
republic of the workman founded on prosperity. 

The experiments with the eight-hour day, of which a very incom- 
plete selection has been presented here, and which will be supple- 





1 Robbins, E, C. “The Trainmen’s Eight-Hour Day,” in Political Science Quarterly, New Yor, 
September, 1917, p. 142; and Bulletin des Internationalen Arbeitsamtes, 1916, Vol. XV, p. 51. 

? U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Thirteenth Census, Vol. VIII, Manufactures, General Report. W us!)- 
ington, 1913, p. 316. 

2K. K. Arbeitsstatistisches Amt. Die Arbeitszeit der Fabriksarbeiter Oesterreichs. Vienna, 1907. 

‘Ufficio del Lavoro. Rapporti sulla ispezione del lavora. Rome, 1900, Table No. 73. 

* Schweizerische Fabrikstatistik. Bern, 1912, p. 263. 
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mented by an international investigation, permit the following con- 
clusions: 

1. A gradual transition from the nine-hour to the eight-hour day 
is essential for the success of the experiment. 

2. The success of the experiment manifests itself, after a period of 
adaptation lasting about three months, in an equal or larger output 
during eight hours than formerly during nine hours by the same 
croups of workmen. 

3. In mechanical establishments this success will be promoted 
through greater speed of the machines and through innovations in 
technique and organization. 

4. Equal production by the same working force will result neither 
in a rise of prices nor in greater employment of the unemployed. 

5. The advantages of the eight-hour day will specially benefit tie 
juvenile workers whose instruction in continuation schools after 
10 or 9 hours of industrial labor becomes worthless. For this 
reason Bulgaria and 18 States of the American Union prescribe a 
leyal maximum working day of 8 hours for workers under 16 years 
of age and the United States of Mexico prescribes one of 6 hours. 
The eight-hour day will make it possible for women in industry to 
take care of their children and to contribute to the lowering of infant 
mortality. The rate per 1,000 births is 72 in Australia, 123 in Swit- 
zerland, 137 in Italy, and 150 in Japan. It will also lead to better 
care of the household and to greater interest in the securing of 
suffrage. To adult men the eight-hour day means greater oppor- 
tunity for physical development and attention to gardening as well 
as mental culture, fulfilment of their civic duties and extension 
of their knowledge of politics.’ 


'It is to be regretted that no special investigations exist, at least not to our knowledge, as to the working 
hours of great intellectuals. Of Alexander von Humboldt it is known that he could work 18 hours; in the 
case of Mommsen, however, such overwork and lack of sleep led periodically to a slackening of creative 
power (L. M. Hartmann, Theodor Mo:;nmsen, Gotha, 1908, p. 147). Goethe forced the resisting body to 
follow the mind, but he admits that in poetry certain things can not be forced and that one must wait for 
happy hours to achieve what can not be done through will power (Eckermanns Gespriiche mit Goethe, 
Mar. 21,1830). Balzac wrote about 100 works in 25 yearsand died at fifty. Generally he worked nights and 
frequently in daytime and nights, as a rule 7 to 8 hours; “‘an enormous figure, if one considers what a 
real hour ofliterary work means” (Emile Faguet, Balzac, 1912, p. 27). Great mathematicians seem to be 
subject to special moods with respect tothe overcoming of unwillingness for work. Of Henri Poincaré ig 
isreported that he worked two hours in the forenoon and two hours beforesupper and slept from 10 p. m. to 
7 a.m. (Dr. Toulouse, Henri Poincaré, Paris, 1910, pp. 40, 144). Heallowed his mind complete rest. 
When notin working mood he quit working, in contrast to Zola who overcame this resistance by will 
power. “If intellectual work can not be measured by calories and may be kept up longer than 
physical labor, it nevertheless is an established fact that from the point of view of fatigue there exists 
only a difference in degree between the two kinds of work, so that mental fatigue which more or less accom- 
panies every industrial work, must also be taken into consideration” (Jules Amar, Le Moteur Humain, 
Paris, 1914, p. 590). 
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III. Social Revolutions and International Solutions. 


The storm signal of the social revolution of our times was given 
by Russia in 1905. The attempted revolution failed at that time, 
but the leaders and parties of the revolution of 1905 are in part those 
of to-day; the idea of workmen’s councils originated in those days 
and the eight-hour day was proclaimed in St. Petersburg at that time. 
In spite of the defeat by Japan, revolutionary ideas could not yet 
gain any foothold in the army; the revolution collapsed and with it 
the eight-hour day. 

The next act of the revolution was played in Mexico: The flight of 
the military autocrat Porfirio Diaz from the social revolutionist 
Madero initiated the civil war. Not only had the old régime per- 
mitted the working-off by peons of wages advanced, but in addition 
it had undertaken the forceful deportation of agricultural workers, 
which had been justly criticized in the United States. In the summer 
of 1912 the Diaz Government replied through memoranda in which 
American criticism was refuted and Mexico’s own workers described 
as inefficient individuals who could be managed only by coercive 
measures. However, a government which indulges in constant 
polemics and insults and is not creatively active bears the mark of 
death on itsfront. After misery beyond description, Mexico in 1917 
adopted a constitution which introduced the eight-hour day in all 
its Federal States. As to the circumstances under which this was 
done and as to its results nothing can so far be learned. If, however, 
the Mexico of to-day has become a social and radical State it is in a 
great measure due to the wise noninterference of the United States 
in the internal disturbances of their neighbor. The jingoism of the 
stock jobber party was also effectively opposed by the inviolable 
peace policy of the American and Mexican labor organizations. 
Uruguay, in 1917, followed the example set by Mexico. The reaction 
of the revolution in that country, the transition to the eight-hour day, 
seems to have taken place as peacefuly as in Australia and in 
six American States which possess the eight-hour day for women— 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Montana, Nevada, and Washington — 
and the District of Columbia. 

A revolutionary consecration was again placed upon the eight-hour 
day by the Russian revolution which in Finland in 1917 and in Russia 
in 1918 proclaimed the legal eight-hour day at the time of the collapse 
of a corrupt government and of the helplessness and dispiritedness of 
the masses. ; 

The introduction of the eight-hour day in Russia fell in a perio: 
of very serious disorganization of the food supply and of daily civil 





4Sse Stepuan Bauer, Ardgiterschutz uni Vélkergemeinschalt. Zurich, 1918, p. 85, footnote 9. 
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war. It is clear that such is not the atmosphere in which intensive 
labor thrives. It is not to be wondered at that after political dissen- 
sion, fighting in the streets, hunger, the usual consequences 
of long wars appear, and men become unaccustomed to labor and 
dislike work. The Soviet Government did not in the least disavow 
this fact; it stated that the situation was hopeless unless the pro- 
ductivity of labor were increased through greater discipline of labor. 
As to the ways and means of achieving such an increase N. Lenin 
has expressed himself in his work, ‘‘The Next Tasks of the Soviet 
Power” (pp. 34 to 36), in the following remarkable manner: 


The most discerning vanguard of the Russian proletariat has already set itself the 
task of raising the discipline of labor. The central committee of the Metal Workers’ 
Federation and the Central Soviet of the Trade-Unions, for instance, have begun the 
preparation of corresponding measures and the drafting of bills. This work must be 
supported and hastened with might and main. The following measures must be 
made the order of the day, and be practically applied and experimented with: Piece- 
work wages, the application of all that is scientific and progressive in the Taylor system, 
the adjustment of earnings according to the net profits arising from production or 
from services as in the case of transportation by ra‘l, waterways, etc. 

The Russian is a poor workman as compared with more advanced nations. Under 
the régime of Czarism and while remnants of seridom were still in existence this could 
not be different. To learn to work—this task the Soviet Power must make the people 
grasp in its fullextent. The last word of capitalism in this respect, the Taylor system, 
combines in itself—like all capitalistic progress—a refined cruelty of capitalistic 
exploitation together with a number of the richest scientific achievements in the field 
of analysis of mechanical movements of the worker, the doing away with superfluous 
and awkward movements, the working out of correct working methods, the introduc- 
tion of better systems of cost accounting and control, etc. The Soviet Republic must 
at any cost take over all that is valuable of the achievements of science and technique 
in this field. The realization of socialism will depend upon our success in the com- 
bining of soviet power and soviet organization in administration with the latest 
improvements of capitalism. The study of the Taylor system, and instruction therein, 
its systematic examination and application, must be exploited in Russia. While 
trying to increase the output of labor one must take into consideration the peculiarities 
of the period of transition from capitalism to socialism, which require on the one hand 
that the basis of socialistic organization for productive competition be created, but 
which on the other hand require the use of compulsion, and thisin such a manner 
that the liberation under the dictatorship of the proletariat does not become sullied 
through the internal decay of the proletarian power. 


At the same time, March, 1918, at which Lenin preached this 
gospel of work drill, Irving Fisher, an American economist and 
scholar, expressed his doubts as to the beauties of the piecework 
and Taylor systems. He said that it is not merely the instinct of 
self-preservation which forces the laboring man to work; he is driven 
by a number of other instincts, those of workmanship, self-respect, 
the home-making instinct, the instinct of solidarity, the belief in a 
future. A scheme like the Taylor system, which plays only upon 
the material instincts and, figuratively speaking, is trying to hold 
out a bale of hay for the donkey and, as he approaches it, making 
127971°—19——5 [363] 
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him walk the faster to reach it, rouses the instinctive dislike of the 
worker. 

Irving Fisher contrasts these experiments with those of Robert B. 
Wolf, a wood-pulp manufacturer, who, after failure with the Taylor 
system, appealed to the instinct of workmanship of his workmen. 
He gave to his men charts of their individual output and of the total 
output of their department. On the charts furnished them were 
recorded daily by a series of curves the work performed by thei.’ 
Within a period of eight years, in which the equipment of the plant 
remained the same, the output was doubled; wages were increased 
40 per cent; there were no strikes; all the workers are organized. It 
is the development of these spiritual instincts which may now be 
observed in America, the promotion of knights of labor instead of 
beasts of burden, the perception that the building up of a new society 
on the helotry of an old one is unthinkable. 

The Russian revolution of October, 1917, was followed in Novem- 
ber, 1918, by the German and Austrian revolution. The provisional 
Governments of these two countries decreed on November 19 and 
December 28, respectively, that beginning with January 1, 1919, the 
eight-hour day should be introduced in all industrial establishments. 

Switzerland has experienced a considerable increase of its national! 
wealth during the war. War profits and savings of the farming popu- 
lation on the one hand are offset by undernutrition of the urban 
workers and underpayment of salaried employees on the other. This 
class conflict has been the culture medium for the general strike. 
There exists a Bolshevism of the parvenus, the junk and munition 
barons, which has a more inflammatory effect than all the brochures 
of Lenin and Trotzki. It is in the nature of democracy that it will 
generate in its robust veins an antidote against the ravages of these 
pests. This antidote, this rejuvenating elixir, is social reform. 

If Switzerland intends to introduce the eight-hour day it will have 
in its favor the facts that its building trades have almost secured the 
nine-hour day through collective agreements, that in its machinery 
industry the nine-hour day is in force, and that its chemical industry, 
power works, and office employees have secured the eight-hour day. 
The only opposition comes from the textile industry. This industry 
is essentially dependent upon export trade and repeatedly has com- 
plained about German, Italian, and American competition. 





| “ Health and War,” in The American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, New York, March 
1918, p. 15. See also Jules Amar, “Organization physiologique du travail,” Paris, 1917, pp. 10 to 12. A‘ 
the time of Taylor’s death (1915) of 107 establishments in America employing 43,000 workers which 
had introduced the Taylor system, 58 reported complete success, 15 partial success, and 34 failure. Only 
in one instance was failure due to opposition of the workers; all other cases of failure must be ascribed 
to faulty Management, “experts,” or financial causes. C. Bertrand Thompson, “Scientific Manaye- 
ment in Practice,” in Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1915, pp. 262-307. 
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If Germany and America adopt the eight-hour system will Switzer- 
land be able to keep its skilled workers from emigrating? When its 
competitors make technical improverments will it not have to intro- 
duce more intensive operation and consequently shorter hours ? 

That ‘“‘international competition”? should for Switzerland be the 
decisive argument for introducing the eight-hour day by international 
avreement only can not be seriously asserted. What international 
competition could that be? Surely not that of Switzerland’s neigh- 
boring countries, which after the World War will have their hands 
fuil in restoring their industries to a peace basis. One must, there- 
fore, look to America and Japan in order to find such competition. 
In America the hours of labor are already shorter than in Switzer- 
land and after the war the burdens of insurance and taxation will 
surely not be lighter than those of Switzerland. There remains only 
Japan. But experts of all countries who have investigated at first 
hand the industries of Japan are unanimous as to the low efficiency 
of Japanese industry. “Japanese spinning mills are hardly one-half 
as efficient as European mulls.” The Japanese, writes the “‘ Econom- 
ist’? in 1911, are wholly incapable of handling textile machinery. 
Japanese machinists are described by engineers of their own country 
as mere coolies, the lowest kind of day laborers who work for a bare 
living. In the manufacture of silk goods mixed with cotton, France 
and the United States overtook Japan as long ago as 1906.'!. Under- 
nutrition and fatigue have caused this indifference of the Japanese 
worker to greater efficiency. It would, therefore, show gross ignor- 
ance of facts to close the road to social reforms by further reference 
to that deplorable phrase, ‘‘the yellow peril.” 

Danger to national industry from foreign competition does not 
seem important as an argument that the eight-hour day should he 
introduced through international regulation only. Introduction by 
international action has, however, certain advantages over extra- 
ordinary national procedure which should not be underestimated. 
An international treaty, unlike a law, can not be provided with 
loopholes in the shape of technically unjustified exceptions and 
special privileges. The national honor becomes more involved 
through the charge of having broken a treaty than through viola- 
tions of the law by a fellow citizen. For this reason the enforce- 
ment of a protective labor treaty encounters less resistance from 
local interests, crowned and uncrowned industrial magnates, than a 
‘aw. The international treaty increases the national State power 
and strengthens the feeling of the masses that they are defending a 
common human right. Participation in this supernational posses- 





‘Heber, E. A. Japanische Industriearbeit, Jena, 1912, pp. 163 to 170, and K. Kuwata (Tokyo), Die 
Arbeiterbewegung in Japan, in Griinberg’s Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeilcr- 
bewegung, 1915, p. 89. 
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sion teaches them to stand above village and sectional interests. 
In widening the intellectual horizons and the social interests it also 
strengthens those community instincts without the culture of which 
national life withers away. 

For all these reasons the introduction of the eight-hour day may 
already be proposed at the peace conference. Dante calls world 
peace the greatest of all possessions required for the happiness of 
humanity. The masses must not be kept from creative participa- 
tion in the fruits of this peace. The author has no mandate to ex- 
press himself here as to the form in which the international eight- 
hour bill should be submitted. Personally he believes that immedi- 
ate transition to the 54-hour week, as it exists in Norway, and within 
two years to that of 48 hours as in Australia, with a limited number 
of overtime hours, and after a few years with overtime permitted in 
exceptional cases only, would be a practical solution of the problem. 

Thus great progress will have been made in social history, the 
greatest since 1848. Not as a mute witness but as an active helper 
a new generation must face the great problems of organization, 
regulation of income, guidance of young persons and of education. 
The securing of eight hours devoted to cultivation of the mind an 
to recreation, the creation of the equal right of all peoples to inter- 
nal and external progress, is the safest pledge of common resistance 
against a repetition of the crime of 1914. Neither faint-heartedness 
nor hesitation can lead to the removal of the unspeakable pressure 
of race-hatred which as a sad heritage of this criminal war burdens 
the souls of men. In a year (1901) of the profoundest peace Ernst 
Abbe said of those who opposed the curtailment of the hours of labor: 
“Tf maintenance of this point of view on the part of our bourgeois 
classes has hitherto been due to lack of common sense and to folly, 
any further adherence to this point of view must be classed as 
criminal.” ! 

That which the great scientist and democratic employer had 
foreseen had happened in Russia and Germany: The collapse in war 
and revolution of the master-in-my-house doctrine and of the system 
resting upon the greed of industrial barons. In the greatest con- 
ceivable contrast to this attitude stands the declaration made in 
August, 1916, by the President of the United States to the railroa| 
workers: ‘The eight-hour day now undoubtedly has the sanction 
of the judgment of society in its favor and should be adopted as 3 
basis for wages even where the actual work to be done can not !vc 
completed within eight hours.” To the protest by the president 0! 
the National Manufacturers Association he replied “that the whole 





4 Abbe, E., Sozialpolitische Schriften, Jena, 1906, p. 245, 
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economic development seems to point to the eight-hour day.” 
Through his general insight and firmness he saved the country in 
August, 1916, and in March, 1917, from general strikes and brought 
it about that 400,000 railroad employees secured the [basic] eight- 
hour day without recourse to a strike. 

This is the state of affairs at the present hour—and now the old 
democracies have the word. They will have to take to heart the 
words of the French factory inspector:' ‘‘We have wished for an 
era of justice; let us beware of an era of exhaustion.” 





1 Hamp, Pierre. La victoire de la France sur les Francais, 1916, p. 71. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 





Social Reconstruction Program of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


HE Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, repre- 
senting 30 Protestant denominations in the United States, 
issued in July, 1919, a very comprehensive pronouncement on thie 
relation of the church to the problems of social reconstruction, 
touching specifically upon many subjects of vital and intimate 
concern to workingmen, including unemployment, vocational training, 
higher wages, women in industry, housing, Americanization, ete. 
The text of this statement is as follows: 


I. Introduction. 


The church finds itself this May of 1919 in the midst of profound unrest and suffering, 
The entire social fabric of some of the most advanced nations is in chaos and their 
people menaced by starvation, while other powerful nations, of which the United 
States is one, have experienced loss of life, material, and capital in the great war, 
and serious industrial disorganization and unemployment. It is, moreover, a world 
suffering from overstrain and agitated by conflicting programs of reorganization. 

In the midst of the confusion, stout-hearted men and women are working with 
abundant courage to avert famine, to put the internal affairs of the nations in order 
again, and to reconstruct international] relations on a basis which shall tend to assure 
cooperation, disarmament, and permanent peace. Surely this hour, which puts 
supreme obligations upon every social institution, is one which calls to the church 
to give its utmost, both of the ministries of personal religion and of unselfish public 
and social service. 

Fortunately the church itself has undergone, within the last decade and especially 
during the war, an enlargement of scope which amounts to a transformation. The 
churches to-day recognize, as they did not a generation ago, that the Kingdom of God 
is as comprehensive as human life with all of its interests and needs, and that they 
share in @ common responsibility for a Christian world order. They are convinced 
that the world is the subject of redemption; that the ethical principles of the Gospels 
aye to be applied to industry and to the relations of nations; that the church is to 
devote itself henceforth assiduously to these purposes along with the individual 
ministries of religion. 

!n taking this position the church realizes that it is on historic ground. It recalls 
the words of Isaiah: ‘“‘Is not this the fast that I have chosen; to loose the bonds of 
wickedness, to undo the bands of the yoke, and let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the 
poor that are cast out to thy house?’”’ It knows that the second of the two Command- 
ments, which our Savior interpreted by the parables of the Good Samaritan, the Lost 
Sheep, the Sheep and the Goats, and by His own ardent social ministry, leads straight 
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into the struggle for social justice and for the larger life of humanity, here in this 
world. The Lord God has spoken to us, in this our day, and has lifted the vision of 
the church to this broader horizon of the Kingdom of God. 


IT. Social Reconstruction. 


The Social Creed of the Churches was formulated seven years ago as a statement of 
the social faith of the Protestant churches of the United States. Although necessarily 
general in its terms, it has been understood, and has had far-reaching influence, 
especially in crystallizing the thought of Christian people. It has stood the test of 
these years, and we now reaffirm it as still expressing the ideals and purposes of the 
churches. But this earlier statement of socia! faith now requires additional statements 
to meet the changed world which has come out of the war. The declarations that 
follow may be considered as corollaries of these long-standing articles of faith. They 
should read in connection with the statements on reconstruction of the various denomi- 
nations in the United States and Canada, and the significant monograph of the arch- 
bishop’s fifth committee of the Church of England. 


The Method. 


In some respects, the most urgent question before the world at the present time 
is the method of social reconstruction; shall it be by constitutional and peaceable 
methods, or by class struggle and violence? Shall we be willing to suddenly overturn 
the social order according to untried theories of industrial and political organization; 
or beginning where we are, and conserving what has been achieved in the past, shall 
we proceed by social experimentation, going as far and as fast as experience demon- 
strates to be necessary and desirable? in America, where, as in England, the people 
hold political pewer and freedom of discussion and association, and can do finally 
whatever they will, there is every reason for following the second method. 

The supreme teachings of Christ are of love and brotherhood. These express them- 
selves, in a democracy, in the cooperation of every citizen for the good of each and 
all. This results ideally in a noble mutualism and in equal and world-wide justice, 
which constitute the highest goal of human endeavor. The doctrine of the class- 
conscious struggle is opposed to this ideal. It is a reversion to earlier forms of com- 
petitive struggle. It not only strikes at injustice by greater and more savage injustice, 
but tends in practice to the breaking up of society, even of radical groups, into bitterly 
antagonistic factions, thus defeating its own ends. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
in practice is a new absolutism in the hands of a few men, and is as abhorrent as any 
other dictatorship. The hope of the world is in the cooperation of individuals and 
classes and the final elimination of classes in the brotherhood of a Christian society, 
To build up this cooperation should be the supreme endeavor of the churches. 


Tendencies to Violence. 


Class consciousness and the use of violence are not confined to revolutionary groups. 
The possession of wealth and education tend to the formation of classes, and indusirial 
ownership and management to a class-conscious ruling group. We observe also with 
regret and deep concern numerous resorts to mob action in which returned soldiers 
and workmen have sometimes participated, frequently without police restraint, the 
continuing incitement to riot by certain public oflicials and periodicals, especiaily 
the partisan press with its misrepresentation and inflaming spirit, and the unfortunate 
und dangerous tendency of many State and municipal officials to deny fair hearings 
to radical offenders, and to use unnecessary and provocative brutality during strikes. 

While conspiracy and violence must be restrained by the police and military forces 
of the State, these should be used to maintain public peace and safety, and with due 
regard to the established righis of freedom of speech and peaceable assembly. Lt is 
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undesirable that private citizens or groups of vigilantes should be allowed to take 
the law into their own hands. Legislators, judges, and officials should act firmly but 
justly, without bluster and without unnecessary violence. Workingmen believe 
that they do not get an equal chance before the law, and it is highly important that 
whatever real basis there is for this conviction should be removed. 

A deep cause of unrest in industry is the denial to labor of a share in industrial 
management. Controversies over wages and hours never go to the root of the industrial 
problem. Democracy must be applied to the government of industry as well as to 
the government of the nation, and as rapidly and as far as the workers shall become 
able and willing to accept such responsibility. Laborers must be recognized as being 
entitled to as much consideration as employers and their rights must be equally 
safeguarded. This may be accomplished by assuring the workers, as rapidly as it 
can be done with due consideration to conditions, a fair share in control, especially 
where they are directly involved; by opportunity for ownership, with corresponding 
representation; or by a combination of ownership and control in cooperative production. 

Trade agreements between employers and labor organizations can make provision 
for joint settlement of grievances, for joint responsibility, for guarantees against 
aggression by the employer or the men, and willful limitation of output, for a shop 
discipline that shall be educative and shall make for efficiency by promoting good 
will. The various movements toward industrial councils and shop committees have 
not only an economic but a spiritual significance, in that they are or may be expres- 
sions of brotherhood, and recognize the right of the worker to full development of 
personality. 

Rights and Obligations. 


One high value which comes with the participation of labor in management is 
that it makes possible again the hearty cooperation of all engaged in an industty and 
a new era of good will. Therefore, along with the rights involved in social justice 
go corresponding obligations. With the development of industrial democracy, the 
evidences of which are all about us, and the coming of the short work day, the impor- 
tance of a genuine cooperation in industrial processes and efficient production must 
be impressed upon large numbers of workers. As the worker tends to receive approxi- 
mately what he produces, it must become apparent that what he has for himself and 
family, and the social surplus upon which depend the great common undertakings of 
society, are directly related to the productivity of his own labor, as well as finally to 
the length of the working day. 


Industry as Service. 


The Christian and modern conception of industry makes it a public service. The 
parties of interest are not only labor and capital, but also the community, whose 
interest transcends that of either labor or capital. The State, as the governmental 
agency of the community, with the cooperation of all involved, should attempt to 
secure to the worker an income sufficient to maintain his family at a standard of 
living which the community can approve. This living wage should be made the 
first charge upon industry before dividends are considered. As to excess profits: 
Aftera just wage, and fair salaries, interest upon capital and sinking funds have been 
provided, we commend the spirit and the conclusions of the twenty British Quaker 
employers in awarding the larger part of excess profits to the community, to be devoted 
voluntarily to public uses, or returned by taxation. 


High Wages. 


The hoped-for reduction in the cost of living has not yet materialized, and it is now 


evident that we are on a permanently higher price level. The resistance of lab r to 
general wage reductions, even when accompanied by reduced hours of work, should 
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therefore receive moral support from the community, except where the demand 
is clearly unreasonable. Wage levels must be high enough to maintain a standard of 
living worthy of responsible free citizenship in a democracy. As was pointed out in 
the statement on social reconstruction by the National Catholic War Council,' a 
considerable majority of the wage earners of the United States were not receiving 
living wages when prices began to rise in 1915. Real wages are also relatiyg to the 
cost of living and vary with the purchasing power of the dollar. Actual wages, that 
is, wages reckoned in power to purchase commodities, have been decreasing for several 
years in spite of wage increases. There is urgent need of provision by industry, 
under the guidance of the Government, for some regular method of adjustment of 
wages and salaries to the purchasing power of money. 

High wages are desirable as a general principle, since they mean, or should mean, 
a fairer share of the industrial product, greater purchasing power, and consequently, 
stimulated trade and greater happiness, health and hopefulness for the workers and 
their families. It should be kept in mind that under machine production, with a 
proper method of distribution, all might work and all might share in comparative 
plenty. Employers who plead a falling market, aggravated competition, increased 
hazard, or exceptional conditions in justification of low wages or wage reductions, 
should support their contentions by opening their books and submitting their figures 


to public scrutiny. i 
Unemployment. 


Unemployment is one of the tragedies of the present industrial order, which the 
war has demonstrated can be controlled, or at least effectively reduced, by the 
Government and cooperating voluntary agencies. Any adequate attempt to meet 
the problem of unemployment should include: 

(a) Rehabilitation and permanent maintenance of a coordinated nation-wide 
employment service. 

(b) Reorganization of seasonal trades, wherever practicable, so as to make continu- 
ous employment possible. 

(ce) A policy of public works and land settlement framed with particular reference 
to the absorption of unemployed labor. 

(d) A guarded extension of provisions and opportunities for social insurance to 
cover unemployment due to industrial conditions, or to ill health, accident or old age. 
To offer work is much more valuable than unemployment insurance. 

(e) The rehabilitation of industrial cripples under the direction of the State and at. 
the expense of industry. The possibilities of such rehabilitation have been demon- 
strated in relation to the cripples of war. 


Vocational Training. 


The provision made by the Federal Government for the vocational training of large 
numbers of soldiers and sailors, including all participants in the war who suffered 
any considerable disability, should be the beginning of a general policy of vocational 
training, not merely in the interest of industrial efficiency, or primarily for private 
profit, but as part of a sound educational policy. It should include the human 
relations and social responsibilities of industry, and the general principles of industrial 
democracy. Secondary higher and professional education should be made more 
generally available to those who can not meet their high cost, so that the best training 
shall be placed effectively within the reach of the aspiring youth of the humblest 
household. 





— — 


4 This statement was published in the MONTHLY LABOR REview for June, 1919, pp. 44-52. 
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Paying for the War. 








The American war debt, while not comparable with that of European belligerent: ts 
will vet be very large. Powerful influences are organized to shift the burdens of thi- eZ . 
debt upon the public, while the public itself is unorganized and practically una}|. i , 
to protect itself. A beginning has been made in direct taxes, some of which hay. = a 
been levied upon the minor luxuries of the people, and a revolt has already tak fe | 
place against this policy throughout the country. These taxes are now likely to |, = A 
charged up to producers, and they in turn will recoup themselves by indirect chars od » 
the fairness of which the public will not be in a position to estimate. ™ oi 
Perhaps no greater or more perplexing problem of fair distribution of wealth bh oh 
ever been faced in this country. Itis very necessary that a policy in the matter sha|| . 
be carefully worked out in the interest of public welfare, to maintain, and, if possi! < 
to advance the general standard of living; and that it shall not be settled by a selfis|, 
struggle of interests. While the cost of the war should fall in a fair measure upon al! 
resolute use should be made of the now accepted graduated income and inheritance a be 
taxes, as a just method for placing the heavier burdens of the debt upon those mos F * 
able to bear them, and lifting them correspondingly from the shoulders of those lea: 3 Ci 
able to carry them. : r 
Freedom of Discussion. - a 
The inevitable special restrictions, during the war, upon speech, assembly, and the = ho 
press, should be removed with the signing of the peace covenant. While immunity m as} 
can never be granted to one who speaks or acts knowingly against the public safety, os br 
censorship is essentially abhorrent in a democracy, and can be tolerated only .n a a 
compelling emergency. To those imprisoned for conscientious reasons, whose offens oe an 
M4 wa 


were prompted by motives that were beyond a reasonable doubt honest and disint«: 
ested, general amnesty should be granted as soon as peace is established. The c: pel 


tinued imprisonment of such persons can result only in a sense of injury that mak. be | ape 
for discontent, and in depriving the communities to which they belong of that serv! ¢ 
which, the war being over, they may safely be counted upon to render. mt 
Democratic Rights of Women. am = 
The importance of the democratic rights of women is not as yet comprehended |) tha 
public opinion. Their freedom, their right to political and economic equality wi! lees 
men, are fundamental to democracy and to the safety of the future. The church stan Bae 
also for adequate safeguards to industrial women, for a living wage, the eight-hour d: the 
as a maximum requirement, prohibition of night work, equal pay for equal work, an: N 
other standard requirements of industry in which women are engaged. of t 
The necessity for protective legislation, such as the limiting of hours and 1! of t 
prohibition of night work, is shown by the survey of women’s labor in one of the Stat Am 
submitted to the governor by the Director of the Women in Industry Service of the Ff dise 
eral Department of Labor, which reveals that out of 112 large plants studied only |) thei 
per cent have an eight-hour day, and one-third of the employers of plants work. | 
women as long as 65, 73, 75, 84 and 88 hours and 40 minutes a week. Five Sta‘ TI 
have as yet no legislation governing the working hours of women. exte 
While taking these positions, the church believes that home making and moth: ; area 
hood will always be the great profession of womankind; and to this end, the chur: © valu 
should use its great influence to secure for woman in the home economic independen:«. relig 
the control of her own person, and a professional standing in her work equal to that 1 » lines 
men in any service which they render. » enrk 
of th 
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Justice to the Negro. 


The splendid service of the colored soldiers in the war, and the unanimous loyalty 
and devotion of the colored people of the Nation, reinforce the justness of the demand 
that they should be recognized fully as Americans and fellow citizens, that they 
should be given equal economic and professional opportunities, with increasing 
participation in all community affairs, and that a spirit of friendship and cooperation 
should obtain between the white and colored people, North and South. The colored 
people should have parks and playgrounds, equal wages for equal work, adequate and 
efficient schools, and equal facilities and courtesy when traveling, adequate housing, 
lighting and sanitation, police protection, and equality before the law. Especially 
should the barbarism of lynching be condemned by public opinion and abolished by 
rigorous measures and penalties. 

Housing. 

The housing situation in the cities and industrial communities of the Nation has 
become serious because of the cessation of building during the war, and is resulting 
in overcrowding and marked increase of rents. The war-time housing projects of the 
Government, where they are well located and clearly needed, should be completed. 
Above all, the housing standards set by the Government during the war should never 
be lowered. In the emergency we urge persons who have free capital to invest in 
homes for the workers, first, however, studying the problem of housing in its modern 
aspects. It is especially necessary to watch effort in the various State legislatures to 
break down protective legislation. 

The ideal of housing is to provide every family with a good home, where possible 
an individual house, at reasonable rates, with standard requirements of light, heat, 
water, and sanitation; and to encourage home owning by securing a living wage, 
permanence of employment, cheap transit to and from work, and by ending the 
speculative holding of lands in and around cities and towns. 


Menaci ng Social Fucts. 


The war has brought to the knowledge and attention of the Nation certain menacing 
social facts. We have learned that one-tenth of our people are unnaturalized aliens; 
that on an average, 25 per cent of the men of the training camps were not able to read 
a newspaper or to write a letter home; that one-third of the men of the selective draft 
were physically unfit; that there are approximately 2,000,000 mental defectives in 
the United States; that there is an alarming prevalence of venereal infections. 

Nation-wide movements are now in formation, under the leadership of depariments 
of the Government, but including the cooperation of the entire social organization 
of the country, to meet these problems, concentrating especially at this time upon the 
Americanization of immigrants, and upon sex morality and the control of venereal 
diseases. All of these movements appeal strongly to the churches and will receive 
their energetic cooperation. 

Americanization. 

The church is in a position to render great service in Americanization because of its 
extensive missions to immigrants and because thousands of our churches in crowded 
areas now reach the foreign born. The contribution of the churches has especia! 
value, since in addition to instruction in English, they are able to interpret the 
religious and moral ideals of America, and since they work in an atmosphere of brother- 
liness, with an appreciation of what these peoples are bringing from the old world to 
enrich American life. The church is also deeply concerned that the living conditions 
of these people shall, as soon as possible, approximate our American standards. If 
they are underpaid, or poorly housed or otherwise neglected or exploited, we shall not 
only fail in their Americanization but they will drag down the standards of American 
labor. 
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It should be recognized also that an effective shop management, in which labor is 
given its proper responsibility, is difficult to organize when the men do not under- 
stand each other’s speech, and represent divergent national labor experiences. Ameri- 
canization is therefore necessary to the development of industrial democracy. 


A New Social Morality. 


The church has also certain manifest functions and duties in the cooperative effort 
which is being organized by the Public Health Service for sex morality and the contro] 
of venereal diseases. Its most important function is the instruction of children and 
young people in the spiritual ideals of love and the relations of the sexes; the training 
of young men to be good husbands and fathers as well as of young women to be goo: 
wives and mothers; personal watchfulness by pastors, teachers, and leaders of clulys 
over young people, especially over those who manifest tendencies to indiscretion: 
educational assistance to parents in the training of their children. 

State legislation requiring certificates of freedom from venereal infection before 
marriage is in an experimental stage. Such laws require careful formulation and a 
thorough education of public opinion. They should be made a part of regulations 
aiming to prevent the marriage of persons unfitted to become the parents of children 
because of these or other infections, or because of other physical or mental disqualiti- 
cations. In the absence of such laws, or of their effective enforcement, parents shoul: 
look carefully into these matters before the marriage of their children. 

The churches should cooperate in community efforts to abolish segregated vice dis- 
tricts, to make humane provision for prostitutes, and for clinical treatment of infected 
persons. While favorable to the establishment of clinics for the treatment of infected 
persons, the church cannot advocate prophylaxis. Treatment to prevent infection is 
likely to result finally in an increase of social immorality, and, as has been demon- 
strated’ by the experience of segregation, in an increase of venereal diseases. The 
church must use its utmost educational influence to strengthen self-control and to 
preserve the religious sanctions of marriage and the integrity of the home. 

Repressive and curative measures are inadequate without also a simultaneous 
attempt to secure a freer scope for normal sex expression through all grades of associa- 
tion between men and women, from comradeship to marriage. To this end it is impor- 
tant to provide abundant wholesome opportunities for the association of the sexcs, 
possibility for earlier marriages through economic freedom, and the encouragement o/ 
love and unselfish devotion of men and women to each other in the home. The 
church, which brings both sexes and all ages into normal relations, is admirably fitte:| 
to provide for this wholesome association of the sexes, and to do so should become an 
object of definite endeavor. 

Substitutes for the Saloon. 


Prohibition has now become a part of our basic law. That it should fail of enforce- 
ment through apathy, or in consequence of the influence of special interests, is incon- 
ceivable in a democratic country. Whatever vigilance is necessary to make the law 
effective will surely not be lacking. 

The passing of the saloon, which with all its pernicious influences, was yet a sovia! 
center to a multitude of men, creates a new obligation to replace it with whclesom: 
equivalents. Community centers, the church as a social center, fraternal orders 21! 
private clubs, public recreation, education in the use of leisure time,—all these shou! :! 
be developed rapidly and with great power and attractiveness. Especially should our 
churches be opened seven days in the week, with helpful religious, educational an! 
social activities. But let us remember that the best equivalent is the home, and tha‘ 
whatever makes homes possible and renders them beautiful surpasses every othcr 
method. 
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III. The Church in the Sociai Movement. 


When the church enteres upon the actual tasks of social reconstruction, it under- 
takes problems that are highly technical, often controversial, and difficult for an 
organization which is composed of men of all parties and movements. But a hesitant 
policy will get nowhere in the present crisis, nor will general statements or casual 
service avail. The ordinary preacher can not be an economist or sociologist, nor is 
he, as a rule, familiar with industrial management. But the moral issues of recon- 
struction are confused and difficult, and it is concerning these that the minister may 
be presumed to have technical knowledge. The church which does not show the way 
here is derelict to its duty. 


The Church’s Distinctive Program, 


The right policy for the church is therefore to study social problems from the point 
of view of the spirit and teachings of Christ, and, acting loyally and unselfishly upon 
these teachings, to exert its vast educational influence and use its institutional organi- 
zation for human happiness, social justice, and the democratic organization of society. 
This looks toward a positive program, which may here coincide with social movements 
and tendencies, there oppose them, but in which the church knows its own mind and 
has the power of united action. Within this cooperation liberal and even radical 
positions may be held with propriety by leaders and minority groups in the church, 
for the broadest liberty and fellowship are desirable. It is only necessary that all 
should remember that they represent a wide and generally conservative membership, 
which must be led, not driven, and which responds to wise, patient and educative 
leadership. 

A New Social Force. 


It is important also at this time, that the churches, and especially ministers, should 
be conscious of the fact that they are part of a corporate entity and that the public 
should realize that there is available in the churches, in a sense, a great new social 
force. This is evidenced by the fact that there are in the United States 135,000 
ministers, priests and rabbis in charge of congregations, who minister to 42,000,000 
actual communicants. In the Protestant churches there are 115,00) ministers in 
charge of congregations, 25,000,000 communicants, an influential religious press, a 
great system of educational institutions, and large numbers of social agencies, such as 
hospitals and child-caring foundations. 

The value of the church for national causes is one of the outstanding discoveries of 
the war, and its assistance is now being sought by every great movement. The church 
should respond with all its power, especially through pastors and the church press, 
bringing into action al! its educational facilities, and taking its place in the community 
organization to which al] such movements finally come for their main effort. 

The church is both an educational force and an institution organized for neighbor- 
hood and community service. Its buildings are important social centers, capable of 
great enlargement of activities. If directed intelligently and with public spirit, so 
that it can never be truthfully charged with self-seeking, or the desire to control the 
State, it may become one of the potent and beneficent factors of a turbulent era. The 
religious bodies have learned to act together during the war, and it is now possible, 
to a considerable extent, to use them as a united force for such purposes as are expressed 
in these statements. 

A Ministry of Education. 


The period. of readjustment requires above all else patient, honest and critical 
thought. The problems pressing for solution have a spiritual phase which the church 
should interpret and emphasize. More than ever the training of ministers should 
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include economics, sociology and politics. The preacher should take seriously hig 
teaching office and be a leader of thought among his people. He should induce the 
employers of his church to make conscientious study of their problems and duties; 
and the wage earners, likewise, seeking also to bring the groups together in sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

A signal service may be done by the church in developing community ideals hy 
means of the forum method of discussion. A service of worship in the morning and 
a forum service in the evening for the study and emphasis of the social phase of religious 
experience and obligation, constitute a well balanced Sunday program. Worship 
and discussion can be combined simply and appropriately. In this way many a 
church may also redeem its Sunday night service. __ 


Community Relations. 


¢ 


Community relations and responsibility will henceforth bulk large in the work .f 
local churches. A pastor is not« ‘y a citizen but the leader of a disciplined force, 
with, therefore, a double obligation to public service. It is a false idea that the 
churches are only concerned with religious, educational, and charitable enterprises. 
They are, or should be, vitally concerned with civic, economic, and other social inter- 
ests. And what is here said refers not only to churches in towns and cities, but wit!) 
especial force to rural churches because of the limited social resources of rural com- 
munities. 

In a comprehensive statement of this kind, it is also necessary to say that local 
churches can never constitute a powerful social force, until they are effectively 
federated and intelligently related to the social movement of their community. 
The next ten years should see the Protestant churches working unitedly in every 
community, and Catholic, Hebrew, and Protestant churches cooperating in social! 
effort. Here is one field in which theological and historical differences need not 
figure, in which religion may become a uniting, and not, as too often at present, a 
divisive force. 

We advise church people and pastors to take sympathetic interest in the community 
center movement in their own community, to assist in its development, to keep it 
out of the control of the politicians, and under the control of public spirited citizens, 
and to avoid needless duplication of buildings and effort. It is very important that 
such centers should be well supervised by trained workers. 


The Church and Working People. 


One of the important tasks of the next ten years is to bring the church into closer 
relations with the wage earners of the nation. We have been negligent in this matter 
and have suffered a rude awakening in needless estrangements. The main features 
in this task are as follows: 

(a) The creation, as rapidly as possible, of many hundreds of powerful, highly 
socialized and democratically organized churches in working class neighborhoods «of 
cities and industrial centers, and the development of special methods for problems 
which require distinctive treatment, such as those encountered in logging camp, 
company towns, and among night workers and submerged populations. 

(b) The development by the seminaries and by special training methods of ministers 
who know how to administer such churches, men who know economics and soci.! 
problems as well as theology, and who desire to devote their lives to the welfare «i 
the masses. 

\c) A powerful effort by the whole church, but concentrating in these churches, an:! 
in alliance with the workers themselves, to achieve the great objects for which the 
workers are struggling, such as living wages, reasonable hours, safe conditions of labor, 
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equal opportunities and pay for women, participation in management and ownership 
and abolition of child labor. 

(d) Surveys of the working class resident districts of our cities and industrial centers. 
in order to lay out, with common consent, large noncompeting parishes for these 
churches, and to secure, as rapidly as possible, the closing out of competing churches 
and the placing of their financial equities in other noncompeting centers. This will 
require the cooperation of city missionary societies and federations of churches, and 
also of home mission boards. 


Moral Reconstruction. 


The experiences of the war, revealing, as they do, reversion to barbarous practices 
by highly civilized peoples, the nearness to the surface of savage instincts and deep 
selfishness in vast numbers of men, the willingness to profiteer on the part of workers 
as well as employers, the intensity of racial, national, and religious antagonisms—these 
experiences have demonstrated anew that the progress of humanity is dependent not 
alone upon social organization, but upon the strength of the moral emotions and the 
discipline of character. Whether the work that is to be done in reconstruction, 
beginning with the peace treaty itself, shall yield satisfaction or disappointment, will 
depend mainly upon the working capital of moral character among the peoples who 
undertake the tasks. 

Now that the war is over the church should return to its historic functions of Christian 
nurture, evangelism, and religious education, with new sanctions and a sure knowledge 
that its ministry to the inner life and to the building of character are after all its great- 
est contribution to social welfare. If the governments of the world have learned the 
lesson of the war, they will encourage the church in these vital undertakings, and they 
will themselves turn with renewed energy to the work of education. They will drive 
hard at that moral discipline which alone can fortify our democratic ideals. Every 
movement of social reform will be partial and disappointing until a powerful work of 
education, both general and religious, has been accomplished. 


IV. Conclusion. 


It must not be forgotten that in social reconstruction we are dealing with matters that 
vitally affect the welfare and happiness of millions of human beings, and that we have 
come upon times when people are not submissive to injustice or to unnecessary priva- 
tion and suffering. They are deeply and justly in earnest. As has been said, we are 
laying the foundation of a new world. If those who are the actual industrial, political, 
and social leaders of the Nation will not act upon the principle that the greatest shall be 
the servant of all, then the people themselves, with indignation and bitterness, are 
sure to take their destiny and that of the world into their own hands. The social 
question can not be dealt with casually. People who are born with unusual ability, 
of whatever kind, or who receive special advantages, are given them for unselfish 
service. Large holdings of property can be justified only by devotion to the common 
good. Weare entering upon an era in which the absorbing concern of the world will 
be for social justice and the greatest well-being of the greatest number. This will 
animate the religious spirit of the future—a spirit which has found its supreme expres- 
sion and example in Jesus Christ. 
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Principles of Industrial Relations Adopted by 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America! 
has from time to time considered questions respecting relations 
between employers and employed, having committed itself to the 
principle of vocational education in the States, having opposed logis- 
lative restrictions on industrial efficiency, and having declared that 
railroads and their employees should settle their controversies without 
permitting the public service to be impaired. In 1917 the board of 
directors authorized the appointment of a committee to consider the 
whole question of industrial relations and the principles which should 
prevail, and in February, 1918, this committee presented a report 
upon the labor policy which the United States should follow during 
the war. It was later requested to formulate principles which it 
believed should be applied between employers and employed. This 
task, however, was subsequently referred to a new committee whose 
report, made in April, 1919, was submitted in the form of 13 definite 
principles of industrial relations to the membership of the National 
Chamber (Referendum No. 27) for approval or disapproval. The 
committee just referred to consisted of nine members, as follows: 
Henry P. Kendall, chairman, manufacturer, of Boston; Henry 
Bruere, of New York City; William Butterworth, manufacturer, of 
Moline, Lll.; Joseph H. Defrees, lawyer, of Chicago; A. Lincoln 
Filene, merchant, of Boston; John W. O’Leary, manufacturer, of 
Chicago; L. A. Osborne, engineer and manufacturer, of New York 
and Pittsburg; F. A. Seiberling, manufacturer, of Akron, Ohio; and 
Harry A. Wheeler, banker, of Chicago. The report is signed by six ? 
members. The committee did nothing more than indicate principles, 
end in connection with the submission of the report to the membership 
of the national chamber there were prepared some outlines of consider- 
ations which were regarded as having a bearing in favor or against the 
principles set out by the committee. These outlines are printed under 
the heads ‘‘ Arguments in the affirmative” and ‘‘ Arguments in the 
negative.’ In like manner several appendixes were added to the 
report as submitted, containing the following material: (@) Declara- 
tion of principles by the National War Labor Board; (6) Cooperative 
boards for British industries; (c) Examples of relatively small labor 
turnover; (d) Proposals for the settlement of industrial strife. 





| National headquarters, Washington, D. C. 
2 Mr. Osborne and Mr. Seiberting, according to a statement issued by the Chamber of Commerce, did not 
attend the meeting at which the report was prepared and consequently were not called upon to take action 
with respect toit. Mr. Filene withheld his signature from the report upon the ground that in his opinion 
it does not go far enough in presenting a constructive program, 
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Principles of Industrial Relations. 


The following is the report of the committee. Each question sub- 
mitted, except No. 13, was favorably indorsed through the registra- 
tion of the necessary two-thirds vote. Question No. 13 was, however, 
indorsed by a majority vote. 


1. Industrial enterprise, as a source of livelihood for both employer and employee, 
should be so conducted that due consideration is given to the situation of all persons 
dependent upon it. 

2. The public interest requires adjustment of industrial relations by peaceful 
methods. 

3. Regularity and continuity of employment should be sought to the fullest extent 
possible and constitute a responsibility resting alike upon employer, wage earners, 
and the public. 

4. The right of workers to organize is as clearly recognized as that of any other 
element or part of the community. 

5. Industrial harmony and prosperity will be most effectually promoted by ade- 
quate representation of the parties in interest. Existing forms of representation 
should be carefully studied and availed of in so far as they may be found to have 
merit and are adaptable to the peculiar conditions in the various industries. 

6. Whenever agreements are made with respect to industrial relations they should 
be faithfully observed. 

7. Such agreements should contain provision for prompt and final interpretation 
in the event of controversy regarding meaning or application. 

8. Wages should be adjusted with due regard to the purchasing power of the wage 
and to the right of every man to an opportunity to earn a living at fair wages, to rea- 
sonable hours of work and working conditions, to a decent home, and to the enjoyment 
of proper social conditions. 

9. Fixing of a basic day as a device for increasing compensation is a subterfuge that 
should be condemned. 

10. Efficient production in conjunction with adequate wages is essential to success- 
ful industry. Arbitrary restriction on output below reasonable standards is harmful 
to the interests of wage earners, employers, and the public and should not be per- 
mitted. Industry, efficiency, and initiative, wherever found, should be encouraged 
and adequately rewarded, while indolence and indifference should be condemned. 

11. Consideration of reduction in wages should not be reached until possibility 
of reduction of costs in all other directions has been exhausted. 

12. Administration of employment and management of labor should be recognized 
as a distinct and important function of management and accorded its proper responsi- 
bility in administrative organization. 

13. A system of national employment offices, with due provision for cooperation’ 
with existing State and municipal systems, can be made, under efficient management 
and if conducted with due regard to the equal interests of employers and employees 
in its proper administration, a most helpful agency, but only if all appointments 
are made strictly subject to the civil service law and rules. Policies governing the 
conduct of a national system of employment offices should be determined in con- 
junction with advisory boards—National, State, and local—equally representative 
of employers and employees. 
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Seventh Annual Meeting of Chamber of Commerce. 


At the seventh annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, at St. Louis, April 28 to May 1, 1919, resolutions were 
adopted covering a wide range of subjects, including soldier anc 
sailor employment, Government ownership and operation of public 
utilities, encouragement of foreign trade and investments, construc- 
tion, highways, waterways, water power, a National budget, and the 
President’s veto power. 

The resolutions pertaining to soldier and sailor employment and 
to resumption of construction activities, which have a bearing upon 
questions of particular interest to labor, are as follows:' 


Soldier and Sailor Employment. 


Employers generally adopted a policy of reengaging soldiers, sailors, and marines 
formerly in their employ, and this chamber recommends a continuance of this policy 
to the end that every soldier, sailor, and marine shall find employment in the commu- 
nity where he was employed when he entered the service. 

Prompt reemployment depends upon proper distribution. Proper distribution 
necessitates the return of a discharged man to the community where employed when 
he entered the armed forces, at least until such time as he may be better able to 
obtain elsewhere the kind of work, or the new opportunity, which he may now seek 

The commercial organizations of the country should continue to develop a program 
of closest cooperation in the field of soldier, sailor, and marine employment, in all 
cases instructing the official in charge to keep the headquarters of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States closely advised in order that it may serve as a clearing 
house among local organizations and with the Government. 


Construction. 


The interests of the public require an immediate resumption of construction activi- 
ties in order that the housing and other construction needs of the Nation necessarily 
deferred by the war may be provided and that labor may find ample employment. 

The Federal Government, especially the Railroad Administration and the Treasury 
Department, as well as State, county, and municipal authorities, should proceed 
with public work wherever possible. 





eee 


Reports of British Coal Industry Commission on 
Nationalization and Management. 


HE Montnity Labor Review for May, 1919 (pp. 109-114), 
contained a summary of the circumstances leading up to the 
appointment of the British Coal Industry Commission, and of its 
interim reports concerning hours and wages in the coal-mining 
industry. These reports were submitted to Parliament, where that 
signed by the chairman and the three representatives of employers 
in general, usually referred to as the Sankey report, was indorsed, 


1 Summary of the seventh annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, St. Louis, 
April 28 to May 1, 1919. Washington, 1919. 
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and after some hesitation the miners agreed to accept it. The com- 
mission resumed its hearings on April 23, taking up the questions of 
the nationalization and future organization of the coal mines and 
the mining industry. Mr. Justice Sankey was retained as chairman, 
and the six labor representatives on the commission remained un- 
changed, but on the employers’ side Sir Thomas Royden and Mr. 
J. T. Forgie retired, their places being taken by Sir Adam Nimmo 
and Sir Allan M. Smith. On June 20, 1919, the commission handed 
in reports, which are now under consideration by Parliament and by 
the Miners’ Federation. As in the earlier case, there are several 
reports. One is signed by the chairman, Mr. Justice Sankey, and in 
this, on the whole, the six labor members concur, though they present 
a brief memorandum setting forth some points in which they differ 
from the chairman; another is signed by five of the six employers’ 
representatives, while the sixth, Sir Arthur Duckham, finding him- 
self unable to agree with any of his colleagues, presents an independ- 
ent report of his own. 

The members of the commission had before them three distinct 
propositions: The ownership of the coal itself, the ownership of the 
mines, and the management of the mining industry. On the first 
of these there was complete agreement in principle, though there 
was some diversity of opinion as to how the principle should be 
carried into effect. Private ownership of the coal deposits of the 
nation is admitted to be an anomaly which should no longer be 
permitted. The chairman’s first recommendation is that Parlia- 
ment should immediately pass Jegislation for acquiring the coal 
royalties for the State. In this recommendation the miners’ repre- 
sentatives concur entirely; Sir Arthur Duckham declares that ‘the 
whole of the mineral rights of Great Britain should be acquired by 
the State;’’ and the coal owners’ representatives, having discussed 
at length the difficulties arising from private ownership in coal, 
conclude: 

We have carefully considered the evidence submitted to us and have come to the 
conclusion that the most effective method of dealing with the problem in the national 
interest would be for the State to acquire the ownership of the coal. Under State 


ownetship there would be one owner instead of several thousand owners, and the 
difticulties caused under the present system will be effectively dealt with. 


As to the method of acquiring the ownership of the coal, the 
chairman, the six employers’ representatives, and three of the miners’ 
\epresentatives advocate “fair and just compensation’’ to the present 
ownets of royalties, and provide carefully for safeguarding their 
interests. Three of the miners’ representatives think no compen- 
sation should be paid, though they are willing to make “compas- 
sionate allowances”’ in cases in which small owners might be reduced 
to poverty by the confiscation of their rights. 
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Ownership of the Mines. 


On the question of ownership of the mines divergencies of opinion 
appear. The chairman’s report recommends the immediate accept- 
ance of the principle of State ownership of the coal mines; the 
continuance of the present system of coal control for three years, 
during which a system of local administration shall be worked out; 
and legislation for acquiring the mines for the State after such a 
scheme shall have been worked for three years, paying fair and just 
compensation to the present owners. To this the miners’ repre- 
sentatives agree, adding the proviso that all coke and by-produc' 
plants attached to collieries shall be treated as part of the coal mincs 
and acquired by the State. Duckham is not in favor of nationa! 
ownership, holding that it involves State management, that this 
would be “‘an unprecedented and colossal experiment,” and that a 
mistake “would result in a national calamity,’’ while the other five 
representatives of employers declare: 

We have carefully weighed the whole of the evidence and have come to the conclu- 


sion that the nationalization of the coal industry in any form would be detriment:! 
to the development of the industry and to the economic life of the country. 


The miners’ representatives give no independent arguments for 
their view, merely indorsing those of the chairman’s report, while 
the Duckham report stresses principally the fact that the whole 
question is as yet theoretic and that it is unwise to experiment in 
such a serious matter. The argument, therefore, lics between Mr. 
Justice Sankey and the five representatives of the mine owners. It 
is conceded by all that State ownership implies some form of State 
management. Sankey’s argument is, first, that the present system 
of individual ownership and management is wasteful and inefficient. 
In the export trade, competition between coal owners to obtain 
orders is so keen that frequently the industry does not get the ful! 
value for the article, while in the retail trade the system of distri- 
bution through the hands of many private individuals prevents the 
consumer getting the article as cheaply as he should. “In other 
words, there is underselling in the export trade and overlapping i 
the inland trade.” 

Again, the lack of capita! in some cases and the lack of proper 
management in others prevent the attainment of the best results. 
The coal mines are owned by about 1,500 companies or individuals. 
and there is much unnecessary expense in the duplication of equip- 


ment, lack of standardized appliances, ete. ‘Unification under 


State ownership makes it possible to apply the principles of stand- 
ardization of materials and appliances and thereby to effect econ 
omies to an extent which is impossible under a system where there 
are so Many individual owners.” 
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These defects of private ownership, Sankey admits, might be 
overcome by a system of unification falling short of State ownership, 
but such a system would fail to meet a fundamental difficulty found 
in the respective attitudes of the coal owners and the coal miners. 


The relationship between the masters and workers in most of the coal fields in the 
United Kingdom is, unfortunately, of such a character that it seems impossible to 
better it under the present system of ownership. Many of the workers think they are 
working for the capitalist and a strike becomes a contest between labor and capital. 
This is much less likely to apply with the State as owner, and there is fair reason to 
expect that the relationship between labor and the community will be an improve- 
ment upon the relationship between labor and capital in the coal fields. 

Beyond this antagonism there is a final difficulty in the way of 
private ownership which Sankey considers insuperable. The work- 
ers have developed desires which will not be satisfied with higher 
wages and shorter hours, no matter how liberal the concessions in 
these respects. They are manifesting in an ever increasing degree 
the ambition and the deep desire to take a share in the management, 
to become in some degree the heads, as well as the hands, of the 
industry. This desire can not be satisfied under private manage- 
ment; the private owners are definitely unwilling to yield any part 
of their complete authority. This was made very plain at the 
hearings. 

The attitude of the colliery owners is well expressed by Lord Gainford, who, speak- 
ing on their behalf as a witness before the commission, states: ‘‘I am authorized to 
say on behalf of the Mining Association that if owners are not to be left complete 
executive control they will decline to accept the responsibility of carrying on the 
industry, and, though they regard nationalization as disastrous to the country, they 
feel they would in such event be driven to the only alternative—nationalization on 
fair terms.”’ 

Faced, therefore, by these two irreconcilable attitudes, the deter- 
mination of the miners to have a share in the control of the industry 
and the determination of the mine owners to keep that control in 
their own hands, the chairman, backed by the labor members of 
the commission, considers State ownership and management the 
only way out. It is admitted that this is an experiment, and that 
there is a chance that State ownership may stifle incentive, but 
against that is the fact that the present system involves destructive 
unrest and industrial strife. 

I think that the danger to be apprehended from the certainty of the continuance 
of this strife in the coal-mining industry outweighs the danger arising from the 
problematical fear of the risk of the loss of incentive. 

The main argument of the mine owners against nationalization is 
that State management must necessarily be timid and bureaucratic. 
The passing on of responsibility from one man to another is, in their 
opinion, an inseparable feature of governmental management; and 
such an attitude is fatal to success in industrial undertakings. 
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It is of the essence of success in industry that those who conduct it should not hesi- 
tate to take responsibility and incur commercial risks. When this is done in the 
coal industry, what is placed at risk is the capital—or profits of capital—made avail- 
able for the very purpose of being used in a risky undertaking. On the other hand, 
the only justification for a Government official taking risks is a grave national emer- 
gency. * * * Should the State indulge in industry, particularly in the mining 
industry, which is so vitally connected with the destiny of the Nation, the result 
would be nothing short of disaster. 

Furthermore, the mine owners feel that should the policy of 
nationalization prevail there is grave danger that the management 
of the industry might be swayed by political considerations to an 
extent that would be gravely detrimental to the Nation. They feel 
that no evidence has been submitted justifying the conclusion that 
the benefits claimed by its advocates would result from State owner- 
ship of the mines, and that there is no ground for belief that nationali- 
zation would have the effect of reducing the price of coal. With- 
out cooperation between workers and management, nationalization 
could not secure an increase of production, but the evidence has 
shown that strikes are not prevented by State ownership and man- 
agement. They believe that the opposition between emplovers 
and employed in the coal fields has been greatly exaggerated and 
that all reasonable desires of the workpeople can be satisfied without 
any change of ownership. 

It is regrettable that during the whole of the proceedings emphasis has been laid 
on a state of antagonism which is alleged to exist between the employers and the 
workpeople in the coal industry. To such an extent is this feeling alleged to exist 
that it is stated that the only means of overcoming it is to nationalize the industry 
and to substitute the State for private enterprise. 

From the evidence submitted, which is confirmed by our own knowledge, no 
foundation exists for such an assertion. In certain cases owing to the action of indi- 
viduals, few in number but active in agitation, local unrest has been created, but we 
are convinced that the relations between the employers and the vast majority of the 
workpeople in the coal-mining industry do not call for the drastic proposals that have 
been advanced. 

The personal and human element which exists under present conditions would be 
almost entirely eliminated should the State take over the industry. 

From the evidence submitted it is clear that the mine owners are prepared to increase 
the facilities for enabling the workpeople to acquire a greater knowledge of and inter- 
est in the industry. 


Finally, they feel that the support given to the claim for nationali- 
zation “‘comes mainly from socialists and theorists who seem pro- 
foundly convinced that it is their prerogative to lead the Nation in 
the direction of thought considered by them to be good for the 
Nation,” but that the theorists themselves were often not of one 
mind on the subject. 
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Acquisition of Mines. 


If the State is to own the mines it-must of necessity acquire them, 
and as to method of doing this Mr. Justice Sankey and the six miners’ 
representatives are in substantial agreement. It is advised that the 
State should purchase at a fair value all the collieries, and all 
buildings, plants, machinery, stores, and other effects in and about the 
collieries. Any expenditure for development, including housing, if 
incurred with the consent of the controller of coal mines after a 
fixed date, should be repaid with interest. The State should also 
assume the power to purchase any real or movable property directly 
associated with the working of the colliery not covered by the above 
provisions. It is proposed that most of the present officials engaged 
in the coal-mining industry, including the managing directors of 
companies, should be offered an opportunity of remaining at their 
present salaries on a five years’ agreement, with the provision that 
they shall receive any increases awarded from time to time. Fur- 
ther, any just claims of pioneer boring companies should be recog- 
nized, and the State should assume the power to carry out explora- 
tory borings. 


Plan of Administration Under State Ownership. 


The six miners’ representatives, again, are in substantial agreement 
with the chairman in regard to a suggested scheme of administration 
for the mines while their ownership is being acquired. It is pointed 
out that the time at the commission’s disposal has been too short to 
allow of formulating a complete scheme, and that this plan is put 
forward only as a suggestion of the lines along which the management 
might be developed. As outlined, the plan provides for a series of 
mining councils, local, district, and national, in each of which the 
miners themselves are to be represented, and which are to function 
under a minister of mines, who is to sit in, and be responsible to, 
Parliament, and who is to be assisted by a standing committee of 18 
members, elected from the national mining council. Each mine 
is to have its local council of 10 members, consisting of the manager, 
the under-manager, and the commercial manager as ex officio mem- 
bers, four members elected by the mine workers, and three members 
appointed by the district mining council. This council shall advise 
on matters of health and safety, and shall report fortnightly to the 
minister of mines and to the district mining council any fall in out- 
put, and the causes thereof. Should the mine manager refuse to be 
guided by the advice of this council the matter is to be referred to 
the district council. One important provision reads as follows: 

The contracts of employment of workmen shall embody an undertaking to he 


framed by the district mining council to the effect that no workman will, in conse- 
quence of any dispute, join in giving any notice to determine his contract, nor will he 
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combine to cease work, unless and until the question in dispute has been 1 e’ore the 
local mining council and the district mining council and those councils have failed to 


settle the dispute. 

The plan for the district mining council is perhaps the most impor- 
tant part of the whole scheme. Its purpose is to prevent the devel- 
opment of bureaucratic control by causing the industry ‘‘to be con- 
trolled locally by a council of 14, upon which there is equal repre- 
sentation for the miners, for the consumers, and for persons acquainted 
with the commercial and technical side of the industry.” It is sug- 
gested that the coal fields be divided into 14 districts, for each of 
which there shall be a district council consisting of a chairman and 
vice chairman, appointed by the minister of mines, four members 
elected by ballot by the workers, and eight members appointed by 
the national mining council, of whom four shall represent con- 
sumers and four the commercial and technical sides of the industry. 
This council is to have wide powers: 

Subject to the direction of the minister of mines the district mining council shall 
manage in its district the entire coal extraction, the regulation of output, the dis- 
continuance of or the opening out of mines, trial sinkings, the control of prices, and the 
basis of wage assessment and the distribution of coal. 

The miners’ contracts of employment are to contain an agreement 
not to strike in consequence of any dispute affecting a district unless 
and until the question in dispute has been before both the district and 
the national mining councils, and both have failed to settle the dispute. 

The national mining council is to be in the main an advisory body 
designed to work with the minister of mines. <A standing committee 
of 18 members, elected from and by the national mining council, and 
representing’ in equal numbers the workers, the consumers, and the 
commercial and technical side of the industry, shall meet regularly 
for the purpose of superintending the operations of the district mining 
councils. No national alteration of wages shall be made without the 
consent both of the minister of mines and the standing committee. 

In regard to this scheme of management, the miners’ representatives 
differ from the chairman in two respects: They feel that there should 
be a fuller representation of the miners on the district and national 
councils, and they object to the restriction upon striking. 

Whilsi: fully recognizing the necessity of working rules, and the importance of pre- 
venting unnecessary stoppages, we feel that the provisions of paragraphs L, LXIV, 
and LX XII may be used to impose upon the workers by law a particular form of con- 


tract, without their consent—an innovation to which we think it will be difficult to 
gain agreement, and which we believe to be not the best calculated to attain the object. 


Mine Owners’ Scheme of Management. 


The report of the mine owners’ representatives contains a suggested 
scheme of management differing from the above, especially in the 
smaller weight given to the miners. The scheme calls for the creation 
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of a mines department having at its head a responsible official thor- 
oughly acquainted with the mining industry. This department 
would naturally be the agency for acquiring the coal rights of the 
country, but it should have other functions in addition. 

It should also have administrative functions, including the functions which are at 
present exercised by the mines department at the Home Office, and it should have 
jurisdiction over all questions relating to the coal mines except the adjustment of 
labor disputes and wages, which are appropriate subjects for the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Labor. For example, it should deal with questions of safety and technique; 
should collect and publish statistics relative to accidents, output, export, and con- 
sumption; it should be a record office for data relating to the coal industry and should 
deal with questions affecting new coal fields and the development of existing ones. 

In the exercise of its duty the mines department should be assisted by a national 
advisory council consisting of representatives of (a) the department, (6) the colliery 
owners, (c) the mine workers, (d) mining engineers, and (e) other scientific experts. 

To secure cooperation and harmonious relations between employer 
and employed, the report recommends the creation of a system of 
pit committees, district councils, and national councils, somewhat on 
the line of the Whitley committees. Apparently there is no intention 
of giving the workers any authoritative voice in these; indeed, this 
seems to be provided against in the introductory sentence: 

While it is essential, even in the interests of the mine workers themselves, that 
the executive authority of the management should not be impaired, we recommend 


that full and regular opportunity should be given to each party to bring forward for 
discussion any question of mutual interest. 


Since it is provided in the paragraphs dealing with the creation of 
the mines department that questions involving the adjustment of 
labor disputes and wages shall be under the jurisdiction of the Minister 
of Labor, and since these committees are only for purposes of discus- 
sion, no authority being provided for carrying out decisions they 
may come to and no line of action being indicated in case the two sides 
fail to come to an agreement, the plan hardly seems to meet the 
demand of the miners for a voice in the management of the industry. 


Related Matters. 


The two main reports recommend the improvement of conditions 
for the workers, both in the mines and outside. Both call for an 
increase in the number of mine inspectors, for the improvement of 
housing conditions, the establishment of pit-head baths, etc. Both 
advocate Government action to further investigation and research in 
regard to methods of mining and using coal. There is general agree- 
ment that the production of coal has fallen off alarmingly, but 
disagreement as to the responsibility for this situation. Mr. Justice 
Sankey does not attempt to apportion the blame. 
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The alarming fall in output has convinced me that at present everyone is not doin ! Z 
his best. I am not able to say whether this is the fault of the management or of the 
workers or of both. Each blames the other. The cause must be investigated, })\) 
whatever it may be it is hopeless to expect an improvement in the present atmosphere 
of distrust and reerimination. 

The miners’ representatives touch on this subject in their memorai)- 
dum, stating that there is no evidence to show that the men ary 
refraining from doing their best, and calling earnestly for an im- | 
mediate investigation, while the employers’ representatives call wit!, 
equal emphasis for ‘‘an immediate and complete investigation” into 





the causes which have contributed to the fall. 3 1 
Summary. for 
19] 
Taking up the three main questions before the commission, it wh 
appears that on the first, the ownership of the coal rights of thie , ma 
Nation, there is unanimity of opinion that this ownership should in 
vest in the Nation itself. As to the method of acquisition, the , roa 
commission stands ten to three in favor of compensating the pres- . ssirl 
ent owners. On the question of State ownership and management of cen 
the mines, seven are in favor and six against. The seven in favor £ 
are in fairly substantial accord as to the method of management, q nn 
although differing on the question of how much representation should J " 
be accorded the workers, and whether or not they should give up the ie wee 
right of striking without waiting for the action of the various bodies [ ,,., 
on which the workers are represented. Five of the six opposed favor ; wa 
a scheme of management retaining the authority of the owners, but eal 
allowing the workers opportunity to present their view. As the oil 
report phrases it: m of 1 
The authors propose that by means of joint committees of employers and workers ’ ( 
full opportunity should be given to the workers in each district and at each colliery E 
to make suggestions with respect to the methods and conditions of their work, withou' = YS 
impairing the authority of the owner, agent, or manager of the mine, upon whom the Bs per 
law imposes responsibility for the control, management, and direction of the mine. ; per 
These different reports were presented June 20, 1919, and are now m 16 
before Parliament for consideration and action. The information — pru 
received in this country seems to indicate that there is likely to be —F) 155 
long and earnest debate over them. per 
hay 
: i 
4 ; fivur, 
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"We iain: 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 





HE retail price of 22 articles of food combined, for which con- 

sumption weights are secured by the Bureau, shows a decrease 
for the United States of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent in June, 
1919, as compared with May, 1919. Thirteen of the 43 articles for 
which prices were secured for June 15, 1919, and May 15, 1919, 
making comparison possible, were cheaper in June than they were 
in May. Cabbage declined 20 per cent, butter 7 per cent, chuck 
roast 5 per cent, rib roast, plate beef, and bananas, 4 per cent each; 


sirloin steak, round steak, and lamb, 3 per cent each; hens, 2 per 


cent; pork chops, corn flakes, and baked beans, 1 per cent each. 


Flour, rolled oats, Cream of Wheat, canned corn, canned peas, and 
sugar were the same price in June as in May. 

Articles which increased were: Potatoes, 15 per cent; prunes, 9 
per cent; onions and coffee, 5 per cent each; lard and Crisco, 4 per cent 
each; rice, 3 per cent; evaporated milk, oleomargarine, corn meal, and 
raisins, 2 per cent each; bacon, ham, fresh milk, eggs, bread, macaroni, 
navy beans, canned tomatoes, and oranges 1 per cent each; canned 
salmon, nut margarine, cheese, and tea increased less than five-tenths 
of 1 per cent. 

On June 15, 1919, the cost of 22 articles ' of food for which weights 
were secured was 14 per cent higher than a year ago. In the year 
period, coffee increased 41 per cent, potatoes 31 per cent, cheese 28 
per cent, eggs 26 per cent, butter 24 per cent, lard 23 per cent, sugar 
16 per cent, milk 15 per cent, and flour 12 per cent. Onions and 
prunes, which are not included in the 22 weighted articles, increased 
133 per cent and 53 per cent, respectively. Corn meal decreased 6 
per cent, chuck roast and plate beef each decreased 5 per cent, and 
uavy beans 31 per cent during the year period. 


‘Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lird, hens, 
fivur, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, tea. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15. 
1919, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1918 AND MAY 15, 1919. 






































4 
_ Percent of ¥ ; 
Increase (+ ) or : 
Average retail price— oor (- 
| une 15, 1919 } 
Article. | Unit. compared wit!) ‘ i 
| } ~ F 
June 15, | May 15, | June 15, \June15, May 1° 4 
1918, 1919. | 1919. 1918. | 1919. : 
| - ‘ 
} Cts. Cts. Cle. te 
NE GO i arict atnddstececddbbockdobniion Pound.... 42.6 44.4 43.1} + 1 _ * c 
SUNS aint ho vkbubioddeddahaika dee Se 40.6 41.6 40.4 (7) - ki | 
SPINS ona on duntuciny shave ceshbdammoks a “ee 33.5 35.2 33.8) + 1 | as j 
SRS 5.53 ods veidbbewesiddiastdcnedss Rar “SRR 29.5 29.7 2.1) — 6| - ( 
EN cecugesersocertounencqnbsoenneeege a See 22.7 22.5 21.5) — 5 She 
PIONS 1... LE bas 5. Tadd) ockendddodibbbh eee ee 37.2 43.0 42.4) + 14! — | 
CELLS SALT. Stans sacle 51.5 56.7 | 57.2| + 11] | 
MER. . S'St2 ea chhnancenthobbitibu che 1...do id 46.5 54.5 | 55.2) + 18} | 
Alesana: a sn tisk ela lich dk tak teil a Renksentaes aides eA es 37.4 39.6 | 38.4; + 3 - I 
pT ER SEES EE CO FE ES ORY OE a 37.6 43.5 42.6} + 13! —2 I 
RE FF ee 29.5 31.9 32.0; + 8] (3) iS 
SIR EES. oi bitin o ddORD Aadelins dbied | Quart..... 13.0 14.9 15.0) + 15) } 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened)... .......... 15-16 0z.Can|......<-- 15.1 SS 4 ae 2 } 
nls ean gine TET A AEE Pound... 51-1 67.9| 63.3) 4 24) — 7 
CNN ou ccc pennenewiawonee eS A re ae 40.4 Se 2 I 
EE RET Tee eee eet OF Gt. sae Sere 35.3 errr | (3) ( 
EE A eae NE ao 33.2 42.2 | 42.4) + 28) (3 } 
EEA SER OR TERRI 58 do..:.::] 32.6] 388) 402] +23] +4 c 
NNR eR RIAN I Oe a RT: 33.9 | EE Lies snane { I 
ae, UME UR och bopae ceded ccdlcteees. Do-:en 42.5 53.1 | 53.5 | + 26 + } ( 
RRR ES A EE I TE. Pound ! 10.0 9.8 | 9.9) — 1} } 
ee ne ey Beane Pound 6.7 7.5 7.5 | + 12) ¢ I 
i Addinweskhsantts ceepkheyt<sensenalnnt do......| 6.7 6.2 6.3; — 6) 2 } 
Re een ee eee Sk Be: Gis. cticbscdes on 8.4 “es ES | (4) € 
CS EES ey Seems Leki 5 St eee 14.1 hh ee _ } 
MORNE ch Scho cndssntedebeshinnds | 28-02. Pkg.|.......... 25.1 25.1 |-...+00. | (4) C 
ei a A Se SA RE AGS RD IR ASE Fouad. de Mon 19.0 is a € 
ia Es, acetate dik peaks > osc a ON 12.5 13.4 13.8) +10; + ) 
RIO BIT MA Re kini O Bat Fey hyaelt 17.6 12.0 Bmitjf=-f2i + I 
SS ET CALE PS Oa e | dl aeads 2.9 3.3 3.8! + 31 - I 
Latins s Fei epithe headicied a ee 4.8 10.7 11.2) +133 | + I 
CG AS nik can coated « annikks shh ep br < Si Mc alleen ie eae 9.6 & 2 ae —2 ( 
al ep te RMR 5 Sell Sh peatlnie ie (BN ee, Meee eee 17.5  & | ee ~ ia C 
NE hic. octal onoceys <b Scinaie oy Sap ge SReRer 19.1 EY ances | (4) a I 
IE a ill Egil TCL a ak ARE BAK 19.0 Aa i vendre | (4) C 
WOMGOGS, CANOE. 6.0.0... cccesscasesereeses i “Sap pen sie 15.8 | SN onauutnive + I 
i  .. . cosennsavokwankiesbasad | Pound 9.1 10.6 10.6; + 16)! (4) x q 
OLA Sa 7 ee iene Fie: do. 64.7 69.8 70.1) + 8| (3) § 
a EE LENE TIRE, Sl (ae 30.2 40.5 | 42.6) +41) +5 1 
ELL Neat cintbydnbdedicbeyeh aps TF “age 16.6 23.2 25.4), +53) +5 C 
alae se cata ude > asa cen deigimin ee ini aechsk'ert a |...d0 15.1 16.5 16.8; + 11 + 2 } 
EN air iiin deena 60-0 saiedabise Oh Siete obs ofeeel | Dozen..... —- 38. 8 Be S Lpessent — 4 } 
} ib ctashdth<aneichsdtcmcsaneiibediacdiuss D6. ade Seisenbe ans 54.1 Oe 4 eae +1 : 
22 weighted articles combined. ............. [nsceteceeeee | rebweetibdle tbugtenee ‘eqeoreyens | + 14 | (?) 
i i 2 
1 Baked weight. 3 Increase less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
4 Decrease less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. * No change in price. . 
# / - ; 
# During the six-year period, June, 1913, to June, 1919, the retail 
| price of the 22 articles of food combined increased 88 per cent. 
The following articles increased 100 per cent or over: Lard, 154 
) per cent; flour, 127 per cent; corn meal, 125 per cent; potatoes, 11! 
A per cent; bacon, 107 per cent; ham, 104 per cent; pork chops, 10: 
per cent each; and sugar, 100 per cent. Other articles show increase- 
cl ranging from 67 per cent for sirloin steak and fresh milk to 98 per 
bs cent for lamb. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE 









































UNITED STATES JUNE 15 OF EACH SPECIFIED YEAR, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 
1913. 
| ae cent of increase (+) or 
eee ios . decrease (—) June 15 of 
Average retail price June 15— each specified year com- 
Article. Unit. pared with June 15, 1913. 
| | 

1913 1914 | 1915, 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 1914, 1915 | 1916 1917 1918 ‘1919 

mie halk | | 

Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts. | | 
Sirloin steak......... Pound ....| 25.8} 26.0) 26.0, 28. 6; 32.8 42.6) 43.1, + 1) + 1) +114 274 654 67 
ee fae ie | ef 3} 23.4 23.2 25.7) 30.1) 40.6) 40.4 + 5 + 4 +154 35'4+ 82/4 8) 
ea a “am 20.0) 20.4, 20.2, 22.4, 26.1, 33.5) 33.8 + 2; + 1 +124 31/4 68'+ 69 
Chuck roast.......... ---G0......-} 16.3) 17.1) 16.4, 18.0) 22.2) 29.5) 28.1) + 5) + 1) +104 364 814 72 
re we 12.1) 12.5) 12.3) 13.4) 17.0) 22.7) 21.5, + 3) + 2) +114 404 88+ 78 
Pork chops.......... ---G0.....4. 20.9) 21.8 20.7 23.2) 30.9 37.2) 42.4 + 4 — 1 +114 484 78 +4103 
ae Sa ee 27.6) 27.3) 27.3, 29.3) 42.5) 51.5) 57.2; — 1) — 1) + 64+ 54'+ 87/4107 
EE SS ay “Seer | 27.1) 26.6 25.8) 29.2) 39.1) 46.5) 55.2) — 2) — 5) + 8+ 44.4 724106 
OS ae ck Sl sah 19. 4) 20.0) 21.8, 23 9| 30.4 37.4) 38.4) + 3) +12) +23 + 574 93/4 98 
Bitissstesssbenes jee Gay 21.9) 22.1) 21.0) 24.4) 28.8 37.6) 42.6 + 1) — 4) +114 32/4 724 95 
Salmon (canned)... .. ie “CREE: pie tea: | 20.0, 20.2) 26.3 29.5) 32.0..... NE Set Se ee oo ste 
Mi MOGs a... 05526 Quart..... 9.0) 9.0) 8.9 9.0) 10.6 13.0) 15.0 @) | — 1) @) |4+ 184+ 444 67 
Milk, evaporated (un-| 15-16 oz. |.....|..... Fey Se | “is Le aed ka Pata Soa siziaba 

sweetened). can. | | | 
reer Pound 35. 3} 33.9, 34.9 36.7) 46.9 51.1) 63.3 — 4. — 1] + 44 33/4 454 79 
Oleomargarine....... a ae ee ee Se ey. Ra | 41.4. TPE Re SE sete 
Nut margarine.......|...d0...... — eS lapews os Selidilestne | 35.4.....]..0.. = haa alee ee Tee 
CR iascavbcascdust an A ae | 23.3! 24.5! 33.8 33.2) 42.4 ..... Be ae a ee ae 
Mt desbaksunsent seamen 15.8 15.4) 15.1) 17.2) 28.0! 32.6) 40.2 — 3 — 4] + 91+ 77 £106 4 154 
+ eae |"" do TTT Cn oe DR ee cad ah _ 5 OE es Bee. eee 
Eggs, strictly fresh...| Dozen..... 27.5) 27.8 26.5) 29.5) 40.9) 42.5] 53.5' + 1) — 4) + 7/+ 49/4 55+ 95 
DONNER sé scdcdecseee Pound? 5.6] 5.7| 6.5) 6.4) 9. 6) 10.0} 9.9. + 2) +16) +14/4+ 714+ 79+ 77 
PEbabesascenneesne Pound 3.3; 3.2) 4.2) 3.8 8. 1} 6.7) 7.5 — 3 +27) +15) + 145'+ 103 +127 
0 ee ee Decccce 2.8; 3.0) 3.1) 3.1) 5.5) 6.7) 6.3 + 7) 411) +114 96/4139 +125 
Rolled oats........... oP Seat Rese ewase leche = pe i @ Eee Cote ssi Smeic Scans ee 
Corn flakes........... | 8-oz. pkg..|..... ee Ree SES apap: 14.0..... roe ee Re Ss coo 
Cream of Wheat...... 28-02. pk. ees rans ke See eR A Sa | OR MR Pig ae: Gee ieh 
Macaroni............. Pound....|..... aoe ‘tes ae BERK, eee ae Ls cinalledateed | caeiiois . 
BRwutiessccccccesese — a nee = | 9.1) 9.1) 10.8) 12.5 13.8..... Le ete Be ae eS 
Beans........ iiontnd "ar SN ee Stag | Ee RE SEE BLE, cca nlencnchaccccladnschiccadlécecs 
eee ee 1.8 2.3) 1.7) 2.9 6.4) 2.9 3.8 +28) — 6 +61 42564 614111 
Gia ns cccececesesh A sed < et wk we | x Male Se eee ep beer dare 
CaBROGR..20..cccceces ae “Se Gay Bee Re: SS, SN PEP 7.7)... I. ase 
Beans, baked........| No. 2 can | coliieed = Rites Ah Re eee 3 ee eS Ret Sear Some ee ‘ 
Corn, canned.........}.- Se Soe oe tee li shastenees ieiaedt SUE ssesabsnoeclivess|acwua ee Cee ° 
Peas, canned......... vases ns Sad uh D cawhieueen ee ena | a ‘ 
Tomatoes, canned..../...do0.......].....!..... Peet eee ‘ae ca 5 ee ee ee ee ee 
Sugar, granulated....| Pound....| 5.3) 5.1) 6.9 8.7) 9.3) 9.1' 10.6 — 4) +30) + 64+ 75)+ "72 +100 
SNDEEG Os 05 <0 dS os du en GES eo 55.1) 55.1) 56.8) 64.7) 70.1..... Ri cthe Dist cic Ixigisteaahaclite diet 
i issdeevecesscediced aaa apa PS 30.2 30.2) 30.2| 30.2 42.6...../.....! dl 
 ccscevaccsns ~All ee 13.3 13.0. 15.7 16.6 25.4. voles s ceiiccond pa 
PCG wescevcucued 7 ee ae eee 12.6; 12.7) 14.6) 15.1) 16.8 .....]..... as ae a ae - 
Bananas............. SS ORR age Reese re ‘aoe feet le. seas aes eS tet ee es 
GUNG: cesask<acccalsod ET EE SSE HRS Soak Se Sites 54.4 ..... einen a L pens jrvteefeeee . 

| 
22 weighted articles = Pe ee! ee Ls Se | es eee +2 + 2 +13 + 55+ 66+ 88 

com bined | | | 

' ’ } 

1 No change in price. ‘Baked weight. 
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Effort is made by the Bureau to secure quotations on similar 
grades of commodities in the different cities. There are, however, © 
some local customs which must be considered when any compariso:) 
is made of the prices in the different cities. The method of cutting | 
sirloin steak in Boston, Mass.; Manchester, N. H.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Providence, R. I.; and Portland, Me., differs from that in other 
cities. The cut known as “sirloin” in these five cities would be in 
other cities known as “‘porterhouse.’”’ There is in these cities, ewine 
to the methods of dividing the round from the loin, no cut that 
corresponds to that of “sirloin” in other cities. There is also 
greater amount of trimming demanded by the retail trade in these 
cities than in others. This is particularly true of Providence, R. I. 
These, together with the fact that the beef sold in these cities is of 
better grade, are the main reasons why the retail prices of bee! 
in these cities are higher than in others, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foc 


[The prices shown in the tables following are computed from reports sent monthly to the Bureau by ret,/ 








Atlanta, Ga. 


Article. June 1. May | June! 


| 15, | 35, —- suhiaaiaigemutinammpbannas 


1913 | 1914. 1917. 
} | 


1917 | 191 1919. |1919. 
— 





Sirloin steak 
ee ee 
EME erase: 
TE ae oe 

Plate beef 


1D 





woy 


Salmon (canned) 
Se Tee Te 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened) (2) 
Lb.. 
Oleomargarine......... 


CFISCO. ......---cccccceccesesses> 
Eggs, strictly fresh .............- 


Er ee 
OO ee see é 
Corn meal 

OT ae edaaeateni 
BE ica ccsmense one inbieee 


Beans, navy 
PO cseedtoredcincenensse oeena 





ia i eel cag atl 


ere re 
Corn, canned 
Peas, canned 























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse”’ ia most of the cities included 
this report, but in this city it is called “‘sirloin’’ steak. 
2 15-16 ounce can. 
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VOR JUNE 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, 1919, AND MAY 15, 1919, FOR 19 CITIES. 


dealers. As some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month,] 











{ 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Boston, Mass. 








June 15. 


May 








June 15, 








ho 1914 


PALSss 


Bor 


SSSS8 EXt 
MSSOn sms: 
ers 


~j-~3 


‘ii'3/ 160 


| 40.0) 87.0) 50.0) 











| 
1917 | 1918 


15, 
1919. 


1914; 1917 , 1918 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


June 15, 


1914 








tim wwe 


SS ASSESS 
“I Oto ot 


wh PSs 


tor 6 


3 BR BSAER BREBSS 


. A ‘ 
® ~ 


we: 


: ~ 
:: ONE Ss: 
4a DO Ot 





ot WSO KSORKN SCOS*)' 


Bo: 
ow 


or 


Cts. 
45. 
42. 
36. 
31. 
23. 


41. 
62. 
55. 
44. 
37. 


33. 
20. 0) 
16. 
73.4 
43. 





anon» 


Cle 


i) 


42. 





011 34.6 








Cts. 
34.2 





uv 


1 OUD 
oe OS ee ee 
S2Se5 


2 ry 


ESRF 


a: OD HwWES 








eye ey 
272RS—o De Dow 


Om De Or 


SIAR DP 


' (] 
= CANO De wri 











? Baked weight. 
* 8-ounce package. 


Cts | 
23. 2) 
21. 2) 
17.8) 
16.2) 
12. "| 
20.2 
22. 0) 
26. 3) 
17. 








1917 


Cts. 
31. 
29. 
25. 
_- & 
17. 


32. 
41 


41.8 
>» 


29. 








wees! 


a we 


in o =} 


9 
0 
2 

3.9) 


hh ¢ 





oe 
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_— 





wrvoes 


gn 29 oe 
Pe»: 


BER SEER Nee wERSE Racae 
~S2nm wWuown -nwoo*S NONOFM DOCK) 


— 
Sa 





5 28-ounce package. 


6 No.2 


can. 
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Chicago, Tl. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Article. Unit. J 15. June 15. 

on 9s: sounaas May] June May) June 

l 15, 15, ee 7.2 a mere ‘5. 

1913 1914 | 1917 | 1918 1919. }1919. | 1913] 1914| 1917 1918 1918 1919, 

Cts. cee.| cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts.) Cis. 
ES A OEE Lb..| 23. 4] 24.5) 30.3) 37.9) 39. 5) 38.5) 25. 2) 27.0) 31.5) 41.6) 41.4) 42.4 
SOE Lb..| 20. 3} 21. 8} 26.9) 34.9) 36. 0) 34. 6) 22. 0) 23. 6) 29.6) 39.0) 38. 1!) 38.8 
SARA 8, Lb. .| 20. 0) 20. 2) 25. 1) 31.9) 34. 1] 30. 8} 20.0) 19.7) 24.9) 32.1) 32.8) 31.6 
ES ale EE RARE cake Lb..| 15.9} 16. 2) 22.0) 27.9) 28. 7} 26.3} 17. 2) 17.3) 23.2) 29.4) 29.7) 27.5 
| RRS RE Aenea eee ie Lb..| 11. 2) 12.1) 16.8) 21.4) 21.0) 19.5) 12.5) 11.9) 16.9) 22.3) 21. ‘| 19. 6 
inks ctkt¢aceegne nates Lb..} 18.8} 19.0) 27.9) 36.0) 38. 6) 37. 5) 20.7) 21.4) 32.5) 37.3) 44.3) 43.7 
DR «od i nin a aie aan aie wale Mie Lb. .| 32. 0} 31. 2) 43. 6) 55.0) 59. 7| 59.7} 28.6) 26.9) 43.1 49. 0) 56.3) 57.6 
RE A BS tac Lb. .| 32. 4] 31.9) 41.6) 48.8) 56. 6) 57.3) 36.0) 35.0) 43.6) 49.1) 58.3) 5s. 8 
Ne oe a eee oe oe Lb..| 20. 2} 21.2) 29.9) 35. 6} 38. 4) 35. 5) 19. 2) 20.3) 31.1) 36.5) 38.1) 38.8 
RS re mee een as Lb..| 20.3} 19.3) 27. 6) 34.3) 41. 2) 37.7) 22.3} 20.9) 30.3) 36.4 oa 42.8 
Salmon (canned).............-..- J. > ae, eee A 2 3 ¢ kt ae oe 25.1) 28.9) 30.8) 30 
i etn dip Qt..| 8.0} 8.0) 10.0) 11.9) 13.0) 14.0) 8.0) 8.0 10.0) 13.0) 13.0) 13.7 
Milk. evaporated (unsweetened ).| (1).../.....]....-|..--- SBR ST ff sie eee Se Fara 15. 2) 15.5 
PERE SUR 1 Lb..| 32.7] 30.8) 43.4) 46. 8) 62.4) 57.5 2} 36.6) 48.1) 50.8) 67.7) 62.5 
Oleomargarine.............-.-.. hs RSS RE See Ae 38. 9} 40. 0).....]..... eet ae 42. ” 43. 1 
i). | re fo ae eee Ce oe 5 ¢ 8 a, ie | ARS Bey: 34.8) 35 
OS RR ee ae SS a RR: 33. 6) 34.2) 42.4) 42. 5).....]....- | 32. 8} 32.3] 42.9) 43.7 
EE tks nanedinkilictescdeb sites Lb..| 15.0} 15. 0 26. 3) 31. 6) 37. 6} 38.6) 16.5 16. 1) 28. 6 31. 9} 41.0) 41.8 
EE Ee ey eee OT, RCS SAR LS ee OG aR RE A Oe 33. 6) 34.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............. Doz.) 24.3) 24.4 a 39. 4) 51.2) 51.1) 27.6) 27. i oe 43.1) 54. 8) 53. 4 
I  . o cchoukeddasi thal Lb2.| 6.1] 6.1) 11.4) 10.2) 10.0] 10.0) 5.5! 5.6 10.1! 10.0) 97 9.7 
RAE: RR SRE See Lb..| 28 29 7.8 6.3) 7.44 7.2 32 3.2) 82 7.0 7.8 7.9 
I hls cle dhs'n cdhaeeih Lb..| 2.9 2.8 5.7) 68 5.8 5.7) 27) 2.9 5.5) 68) 5.8 5.9 
CS er ee es a ee Si aati 2 gt ARES ae | eae eens 82) §. 
i Rrcdastancdneneseshacte Pied cs onstibanes {oh _* G * Qa Geeee ae oo 13.6 13. 
Cream of Wheat................. go SES See eee 23.9 23.9).....|..... | Ot colle maue 24.4 24.4 
th shea t< +ehennadecacen’ TR ee eR ee 18.8 18. 8)..... oom ee | ee 18.8 18.6 
Sp A ae | ees Feed 10. 2) 12.2) 13.6 13.6)..... ty, | 10.4 12.0) 13.3 13.4 
DE 6 c.cienenhonnndeas nee | Ses ae Sh eee 28:2 0. B.....1....- 20.9) 15.6) 11.6 12.0 
Sa ee Lb. 1.2} 20) 6.7 os 23 2H les 2 2.8% BS BA 3.8 
Et 2... sn shebednaaatiobaette 1? ee ee 5. ef | ' > Y a ieee | 5.9 4.8) 11.4 11 
0 Se ee | 1 ee eee es oe ae &&..... eee ee be } 10.2) 7.1 
OS Ee eid onksttbontibeanibbcess 16.3 16.5)..... PR AB Bes | 16.3 16.2 
IEE Oe = ee eee eee ee a7; iV. ..... RE EDI | esha | 19.6 19.8 
PUES, GHG. 2.0.00 cc ccccvcccccess Se es ee ee Se a  . on isvanlaccesl me 29.6 

| | 
Tomatoes, canned..............- ee Ss |e Fe 16.1) 16.2)..... Be SS Bt | 15.8 15.9 
Sugar, granulated hdl seein Lb..| 4.9} 5.0) 88 8.7) 10.0) 9.9) 5.0) 5.2 9.0, 9.0, 10.8 10.5 
| Ea ee * aes See 56.0; 58.1) 62.8) 62. 0/.....)....- 49. 9) 61.6 66.3 67.4 
Coffee ae er ee ee ee Se ae Be Ee ke ee OE OA Dis ccc cles cee 27. ‘| 29. ‘| 41. > 43.2 
EE ee ae ee ae BA ie wedtisbeci 15. 6 16.9) 24.5) 26.1'...../..... 15. e 16.1) 23. 5) 25.8 
see < Ss ae ee 14. 5} 14. 8) 16. 6)-17.7)..... Jeres- 13. 4| 14.7) 16.2) 16.6 
0 Es a a ee BR RR SS Ce ae Pee 35. 8| 36. 3)..... ER hae Eger | 45.2 45. 
SAL cthedhavdadshncccensd 5 EE Reh ese 6 page 51.4) 50.0)..... ee ‘a | 54.0) 52.4 
j | 
1 15-16-ounce can. 2 Baked weight, 3 8ounce package. 
[398] 
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IUNE 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, 1919, AND MAY 15, 1919, FOR 19 CITIES—Continued. 
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3 a —— —— Se 

‘ 

; Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. 

; June 15. June 15. J 5. 

ee | May | June May | June wantens May | June 
ta — 15, | 15, aa TR Oe 15, | 15, |—— ) : 15, | 15, 

1913 | 1914| 1917 | 1918] 2929 | 1919. | y913) 1914} 1917| 1918] 1929 | 1919. | 1913 1914! 1917! 1918 | 1929. | 1919. 

: 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. Crs. | Cts. | Cts. | Cte. 
24.2) 23.5) 31.1) 41-2} 41.2) 40.8) 24.2) 25.3) 29.2) 39.4) 42.3) 42.8) 24.0 23.3) 27.7) 33.1) 35.7] 35.2 
22.1) 22.0) 29.4) 38.7] 38.9) 38.7| 19.4] 21.6) 28.1) 36.5) 38.3] 38.3] 20.8 21.1) 24.5] 31.1) 32.3] 31.8 
17.8} 17.9] 24.5} 30.7] 31.8) 32.4) 19.4) 20.1] 26.5] 31.5] 34.5] 33.4) 20.0) 19.9, 23.2) 28.5] 30.9] 30.6 
15.8) 16.5} 21-9) 28.3) 28.2) 27.9) 15.0) 16.3] 21.8) 27.7] 28.6) 27.0) 15.8 16.7, 19.0) 23.7) 24.8) 23.8 
9.4) 9.7| 15.1) 20.1) 19.4) 19.1] 11.5] 11.9) 16.6) 21.8} 22.0) 20.4) 12.1 7 14.7} 19.7) 20.5] 19.3 
20.3} 20.4} 30.8) 36.1) 41.8) 41.0) 19.2) 20.1] 29.0) 36.8] 42.5) 42.0) 25.4 25.3) 31.9 os 45.6] 45.0 
28.0) 27.4} 45.0) 54.8) 60.2) 60.7) 24.0] 23.5) 41.6) 49.3) 55.3) 55.6) 33.8 33.5) 46.1] 58.5) 66.5] 66.3 
30.0} 30.0} 44.5) 51-1] 58.9) 60.4) 25. 5] 28.0) 40.0) 48.2] 57.7) 59.3] 35.8 35.0) 46.5] 56.4) 63.6] 64.4 
17.8) 19.1} 30.6) 35.3) 34.1) 35.1) 17.4) 19.6] 33.4) 36.9) 40.5) 38.7] 19.2 19.1) 25.8) 31.4] 33.4) 32.6 
“a 21.0) 28.3) 35.8} 40.0) 39.7} 21.6] 21.3) 29.3] 37.6] 41.9) 41.3] 26.6 27.3] 26.8] 36.2) 47.7] 46.9 
oe 24.8] 28.9} 32.4) 32.2).....].....] 24.5] 30.4] 31.5 1.11.....1..... 34.3 " 40.9] 37.5 
8.4/8.4) 9.8) 11-2} 12.8) 13.0) 8.0) 8.0) 11-0) 12.0) 15.0) 15.0) 10.0, 10.0] 10.0) 13.0) 14.0) 14.0 
ee ee ee fensesl $4.7) B6.2).....1.....]..--.]00-00) 149 15.61.....).....|..---Joo-o--] 18@ 12.6 
34.3, 29.7] 43.3) 47.8] 64.2) 56.1) 34.0) 32.3] 45.5) 49.2) 66.1) 61.2] 34.5 34.1) 43.2] 48.1] 65.6] 64.5 
Rees ech ciel MEE MEM. colin sethccschicthal GUO: OE Uiabecleevoclescouleccesel GEG Ge 
ad ce J ' ea ae ee eee “ See oe 35.2] 35.2 
toad 34.6| 35.2} 43.3] 43.5|.....|.....1 31.3] 32.0] 40.6 41-7... ...|.-...| 33.1 33.6] 44.9] 44.8 
16.3] 15.4] 29.2) 34.2) 39.7] 40.6] 16.1) 15.7) 28.0) 32.4) 39.4) 40.5) 18.0) 16.9) 27.4) 33.2) 36.4) 38.8 
Be ke eth ee (ge ee A A A | Fl lh et gee ae et 
25.0) 25.7| 40.7) 42.4) 49.6] 50.4] 26.0) 26.0) 42.7) 44.5) 53.2) 53.0. 30.5) 30.6) 38.2) 44.7] 57.7] 55.5 
5.4, 5.4] 10.2) 12.0) 11.5) 11.4] 5.6] 5.6] 9.1) 9.6 10.4! 10.4 6.0) 6.4 0.11 9.1) 9.3) 9.4 
2.6) 2.6 6.6) 5.6 6.3) 6.4) 3.1) 3.1) 81) 7.1) 7.4) 7.4) 3.6 3.6) 7.9) 6.9) 7.6) 7.5 
2.4) 2.5) 4.8) 5.8 5.9 5.8) 2.8) 3.0) 6.0] 7.2) 6.4 6.4) 3.2) 3.5] 6.1) 7.3! 7.3] 7.4 
Ro las ee ee Pe ee ee SL. dccaclacosesl a ae 
St or ee 4 GRA. Weta dketeckscshdincundl Gee 14-0 222. )eoee-|eeeeel serene 13.8} 13.4 

| | 
oo < ) See ae 2! i” a ae ee “Jah See See Pe 24.6) 24.5 
ee Ps Qeee ae gg” ee Gi ee gg ee eee 16.6) 16.2 
eee ee 11.4] 13.5) 13.9) 14.3).....).....[ 10.9, 12.7] 13.3) 13.5).....|.....| 10.3, 12.8) 14.0) 14.4 
psaauiilal 20.0} 17.1) 11.9) 12.6)...../..... 20.0 16.1) IL-1) 115.2... ae | 18.7 16.7) 19.7) “10.5 
1.4) 2.1) 6.0 2.6 2.9 3.2) 15 22 - 2.7; 2.8 - a 1.7, 3.8 2.2) 3.9 
se 6.8) 4.6, 9.9} 10.7).....].....] 7.0) 4.8) 11.7 n¥.....\..... 4.0 3.2) 7.6] 8&4 
ger ok evil i i i eet eee De ee ie i ey 
a kee Ope | BO” fihin etil eatee eo a a eh ae eR kk 
POS oo ee eee IE ae A IR IRE ie OBR: 18. 9) 18.5 
 iiiceedtbesee ee Lk MIE WO iicnccleveeclccccclescoocl MN’ Ee 
| 
aia | rere " Ba 38 Ge Oe 16.9 a” a oe Oe ee 4 16.1 
5.4 9.2} 9.5) 11-1] 11.0) 5.0) 5.0) 8.9) 8.9) 10.4) 10.5 5.3) 5.2) 8.3 8.7) 10.5) 10.3 
occocbetec 57.4) 60.2) 68.9) 70.2).....].....] 50.0) 56.5) 60.6) 62.1...../.....| 55.0, 61.1) 70.8) 67.2 
oe wre 31.1 ~ 40.6) 42.4).....]..... me 30.1} 40.2} 41.3.....)..... - 30. 4 — 43.0 
alll eoee} 17.2) 16.8; 23.6) 24.6).....].....] 15.6) 17.4] 23.8) 26.5. ..../.....] 16.3) 16.3] 23.8) 26.0 
Sr week 14.3) 15.7, 17.4) 17.0).....|.....] 13.9 15.3) 16.3) 16.5).....].....| 13.7) 13.9) 16.4] 16.0 
ines levees] 45-6) 48.6.0 22) eee] 827 825d] M18) 42.5 
.saaiesed [----+| 52.1 50.6). ++-)-222-|eee--|-2eee 54.8) 53.0).0---]--ee-|-veee|nonnes 30.3 38.5 
| -| 
4 28-ounce package. 6 No. 2 can, 
[399] 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD For 
—_ —_— << — a 4 a —--- 
Milwaukee, Wis. New Orleans, La. 
Article | Unit ry June 15 | | | June 15. | 
; : : ; May June} | May j 
15, | 15, — wenn 
| 1913 | 1914 | 1917] 1918 Sei 1919. | 1913 | 1914} 1917 i918 |" 19 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cis. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.) Cts. | ( | 
es non vir ane den nnenss Lb. .| 22. 5| 23.7] 30. 1) 38. 2} 40. 1) 39. 8) 22. 5) 23. 5) 28.6) 34.7) 36-5) 35. 
es acc cen aacantagings L 21. O} 21. 8] 28.8) 37.6) 37.7] 37.8) 19. 5) 20. 4) 24.3) 31.4) 33.5) 32. | 
DE iredas 00+ tmoans spsasines Lb. .| 18. 5] 18. 5) 25. 0} 31. 5) 33. 4) 31.6] 19. 4) 20. 4] 23.8) 30.7) 32.7) 32, 
MR ces onc5 ee raddacnestes Lb. .| 16. 5} 16. 3} 22. 6} 29.0} 30. 1! 27.9] 14. 5} 15.0) 20.8} 24.4) 26.8) 9 
Ss decane ick qondetaonke’ Lb. .| 11.5) 11.8} 16.4) 22.1) 22.4} 20.3) 10.9) 12.4) 15.4) 19.4] 21-4) v9) 
STEED ET TOPE A Lb. .| 19. 5| 19.7] 28.9} 35.6) 40.1] 39.5] 21.9) 24.3) 30.7] 38.1) 43.9) 4 
En io c5.alocacdcocesed Lb..| 27. 3| 27.5] 42.0) 50. 2 57.1} 57.3) 29.7/ 30.0) 47.9] 53.8) 62.0] « 
es cds cies sth cen dadepsies Lb...| 27. 8] 27.7] 40. 6} 46.2) 54. 3) 55. 3] 26. 8} 27. 5) 38.3) 45. 4) 52. 4) 5 
Sas Sonn ceeen de eee ent Lb. .| 19. 5} 19. 0} 31.8) 37.9) 39.7} 39.0] 21.3) 21.4) 29. 7/ 39. 2) 43. 4) 49 
RES RS RE RS RS Lb..| 21. 5| 20. 3] 28.8) 34. 3) 42.9) 38.6) 20.0) 21.9) 28.7) 37.7) 42.4) 40. 
Salmon (canned)................ EE A 24. 4) 28.8] 33.1) 33.7/.....]...-- 26. 9} 31. 7} 36. 2} 3 
a ee aaeeaEeSe Qt..| 7.01 7.0} 8.0} 10.3) 12.0) 12.0) 10.0] 9.7] 11.2) 14.2) 16.5) 1 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened) .| (2)...).....).....]....-!....- 15. 7] 15. 9}.....}....- soee-f-----) 1B} 15 
SE teradks * nos tec quess ibikeom Lb. .| 32.8] 32.2) 44.3) 47. 4) 64. 2} 58.8! 35.0) 33. 9] 47. 6] 50. 5] 68.7] 64 | 
ree oe a Bind. «hediposbulesagehes she 40, 3} 41. 6}.....]...-- en eS 42. 4) 42. ; 
Nut margarine.................. ES ae eS OS 5 SS A ae 36. 1 
a eeweesusc+tsas | xe BSS Bootes 31.5 30. 0} 40. OF 40.6)... -- 33. i} 31.8} 42.1) 42 
Res Sn shea tnesksce ates tay Lb.. 15.4 15. 8} 28. 1} 32. 2} 40.0) 40.8] 14.9] 14. 4] 26. 7] 32.5) 37.9) 49 
CR Coto ke So scasswaeds eakes | ee Le FBS ee Seo, ( . ) SA eee eS 34. 11 3 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............. Doz.| 22. 2| 22.8) 38.8) 38.0) 49.3) 46.7) 25.6) 25.9) 38.4] 35.9] 45.9) 4. 
ESET SRE On ae See Lb.3.; 5.6) 6.0) 11.4) 9.2) 9.2) 10.0) 5.2) 4.8) 9.1) 9.5) 9.2) 9 
SE Taig Bh it cn athe ondeconn’ Lb 3.1) 31 8.2 65 7.7) 7.7) 3.8) 3.7] 8.5) 7.3) 7.6) 7 
SE a a ee Lb..| 3.0) 3.3) 6.8} 7.0) 5.8) 5.6) 2.6) 2.8) 5.2) 6.1) 5.2 
SS sc ccbececdentocss | SRS Be) Rel ee 7.41 7.6)..... ee Fe -..-| 8.3] & 
5 a 7. Ae Ger Sey AE 14. I | eR Ie Pe eee 14. 1} 14. 
Cream of Wheat................. (SS ee eee Se oe 24. 9} 4 FR ee ae 24. 7} 24. 
Sear Ye. ee. ee Se OO 2 SRR Opes Saag Seer 11.9) 11.4 
Rae ods hays cedsiness 463 Ft pee S natga 11. 2 13.2) 14.6) 14.7/..... 9.8) 11.4) 12.2) 12.4 
0 SECS ee OE RE ae 21. Of 15. 2} 21. 1) 11. 5]..... ENGF 17.3} 16. 6} 10.8} 10. s 
IID asp dy s= das cevsadp 6 tagrg Lb..| 1a) 24) 7.1 7 “4 3.1{ 2.0) 20) 63) LS! 45) 4. | 
Snir e<tnspecenpecccscsesben | ae 6.0) 4.5) 10.5) 11.6).....]..... 5.9 3.1) 8.2 8.8) 
SE, Se ee _ 2 ee Pe ae ee SE ee ee ee 4.7) 3.5 
TN 2&5 cwinc's'casssneec’ SARS Fe ee eee 16. 5} 16. 6)..... en ee eee 17.38} 17. 
OS Serr FES ES: SOO fee gee _S ye See Sige iien eeee 17. 6| i7 
RE eer ee Od, wks Oh co dneaetdicecs 2 ae Se ee Seer 19. 0} is. 
Tomatoes, canned............... ae ee ee ee +e ae ae os sfooe ef 14.9 14.8 
Sugar, granulated Pree ree Lb..| 5.3] 4.9) 8.9) 8.8) 10.6) 10.6 5.1) 4.9) 9.3) 8.8) 10.3) 10. 
PEEING Foote cckecasedibecisd Se Re Bey 57. 1] 61. 2| 66.0) 65.9)...--|...-. 60. 0} 60. 1} 69.3) 6s 
cake ths acapgaressétipey eS 27. 5) a0 ty ee See 26. 6| 24. 9} 36.6) 37.5 
I iciectpsagevereardecssebsa EE ae ERG 16. 0} 15. 6} 22.8) 23. 9).....]..... 16, 1} 16. 2} 23. 7) 27.0 
RE See gare Ne, ee SRS 14. 5] 15.0} 16.7) 16.9}.....)...-. 14.8) 15.7} 17.1) 17.0 
GE ES OR Le ee A. SS eee dS --| 38. 6) BR... ..-1..... Jos ce aes ee oF 16. 
SE i$ dbsbbenseeurnssbéaece Se ae [eve | bea 5A. 8 SS de bw os 60. 4) 58.8 



































| 
| 
| 
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1 The steak for i this dty it are here quoted is is known as“ porterhouse” in most of the cities included i 


Opp sepett, Bes but in this city it is called “sirloin” s 
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| New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ne 15, June 15, June 15, 
sann 3S _7 “ae . May | June — May | June 
af ee eT 5, 15, | 15, ——/ 15, | 15, 
| 1913] 1914 1917] 1918 1919. | 1919. | 9913! 1914] 1917] 1913| 2929 | 1919- | 1913] 1914] 1917] 1918 | 1929. | 1919. 
Cts.) Cts. Cts.) Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cte.) Cte.| Cta.| Cts.| Cta. | Cts. | Cis. Crs, | Cts.| Cts. Crs | Cis. 
26.3} 26.8} 32.3) 44.1) 45.6} 42. 2! 130. 0130. 91 136. 5) 153.9) 154.3! 150.1) 27.2} 28.0/ 34.9] 49.4] 48.9, 48.3 
25.3] 25.8} 32. 45.3 46.9| 44.4) 25.4} 27.2) 33.7) 49.8] 49.41 46.8] 23.7] 24.7/ 32.21 46.4] 44.9) 44.4 
22. 5| 22.0} 27.6] 38.2} 40.9] 37.8) 22.3] 22.2] 27.8) 39.7] 41.2) 39.3] 22.01 21.7/ 27.0] 37.61 38.4! 36.8 
16.4] 16.9} 21.8) 31.3) 32.1) 28.9) 17.6) 18.2) 24.0] 34.6] 33.9) 31.0) 17.0) 17.0) 24.3] 33.7] 32.9! 31.4 
15.3] 14.9) 20.2) 28.5) 28.1) =e 12.3 = 16.4) 23.6, 22.4) 20.3 8 12.8} 17.2] 24.8) 23.4) 21.6 
} } 
21.5} 22.4) 32.2) 39.7] 45.0) 44.5) 20.8) 22.7] 34.2] 41.0) 47.2] 46.6] 22.0) 23.3 32.4) 39.7) 44.8 42.9 
26.0) 25.8} 42.0) 48.4) 52.7) 53.0) 27.1) 26.4] 41.3) 51.1) 56.2) 55.8) 29.0) 29.8) 43.8) 52.9) 59.1) 59.6 
29.5] 30.0} 44.1) 34.1) 58.1) 59.0) 31.6) 30.1) 45.0) 52.2) 59.9) 59.5) 29.6] 31.4) 43.6) 51.5} 62.0) 62.9 
17.2] 17.2] 26.7] 33.6) 33.9! 32.8) 21.4) 21.3] 31.1) 39.5} 43.1) 42.8) 21.4] 22.0) 35.8) 39.6) 42.2 41.0 
22.1} 21.8) 29.8} 40.3 = 1 23.2) 23.8) 30.8} 42.9} 46.5) 46.0) 24.8) 27.2) 34.7] 42.8) 48.1) 46.4 
| } 
we ke 30.0) 35.2} 36.6 37.4...../..... 24.0) 26.91 29.01 28.91.....)..... | 97.31 31.1] 32.0) 31.7 
9.0) 9.0) 10.9) 12.8 15.7 15.) 8.0 8. 0 9.0) 12.0} 13.0] 13.0) 8.6) 9.2) 10.3] 12.5} 14.3! 13.3 
war’ ho Pe "Y 2 Seep Breet Seek Roe Bt ey ee eee Beek Gee Bt 
34.5] 32.8) 45.6) 50.8] 67.2) 61.4) 39.7) 38.1] 52 5| 56.7| 73.3) 68.4] 36 y 34.9] 47.5] 52.0] 68.6) 64.1 
we Fe beh, hoe 39. 5) 55 Sak tose eae ae Fg eet epee Pee Sipe 40.5) 42.9 
eo a Oe ae eee ee = i a ee ae 34.8 35.7 
oaualoeel 33.8] 33.9) 43.1) 43.0.....1.....] 36.1] 37.21 46.8) 45.21.....|....|°33:11°°33.61 41.71 42.4 
| 16-1 15.7} 27. =% a7 41 3} 15.3 14.9 77.9 32.7) 38.1 39. 2| 15 5 15.4) 28.0) 32.5} 39.4) 40.5 
wre hae ee ee Gs bs cba dca cca WE i Gc cc ckeccackascckiae.. td 2 23 
be 8 ar 2 ae m4 62.0, 27.7] 28.8} 43.3) 46.4) 54.7] 55.3) 25.5) 26 3 42.51 43.71 54.3 54.0 
| } 
6.2| 6.1) 9.9 9.9) 88 10.0 4.8] 4.8) 8.9] 9.5, 9.4 9.4 5.41 5.3 10.4) 9.8] 10.0 10.0 
3.3, 3.2) 831 7.2) 7.8| 7.8 3.2) 3.1) 80 7.1) 7.5) 7.5) 3.2 3.2 7.9% 6.7) 7.8) 7.7 
3.5, 3.5) 6.7] 8.0 $9 6.9} 2.7} 2.8 4.9 6.8 5.3) 5.5] 2.7) 3.0) 6.1) 6.9 6.2 6.3 
et °s em Pee (12 #2 Baa Reg ee ct = t om Bere Tanke Tene 88) 8.5 
He So ) ee eee 12.0) th P34 221 iene ei  t ee * eet Oey Bee Hee ‘ 13.9 
| me ey ee Fee ge Bee RE ee Pee 24.2) 24. , BL NE oe ORE 5.1, 25.1 
Sei ye eee eee << S aihe acaw eee gael eee eee ete Bt 
HA: lish 10.5) 12.2} 13.2) 13.7)...../.....) 10.8) 13.1, 14.3) 14.5)...../.....1 10.4 12.4] 14.0) 14.3 
RE rer 19.0) 17.8} 12.4) 12.5,.....)..... 18.3] 17.7, 11.8 11.7)..... De 19.7} 17.4] 11.9 12.1 
| 2.8 2.9, 7.9 3.8 7 " 2.5} 3.1 "7 3.7 4.1) 5.0 Ml 2.71 7.11 3.9 32 4.2 
ee fee 5.91 5.6 11.6 eS RS 6.3] 4.9 11.6] 13.3)..... ail 6.61 5.9 “a 12.4 
ae peo ae Pee * Stee “on Pet Spe eS ay tT here peep Spek ieee TY 
Be 6) Ee ie SM dacs ak cesdicseactd: Ba Bb Giictcsksoucdlscsethccccedl San ae 
adi Ce Soe gS RS Pe bet eh ee ES Ee eel eee eee eee 
en se" 26 See 18.1 AS Koh ee aa tenes 18.4 ” 35 Ge ORE =a 18.2 
ee os a “= oe ae ee et one 
48 4.5) 84) 8.8) 9 10.0 4.9 4.5) 8.3] $7 10.0} 10.0) 5.5} 5.51 9.44 9.5] 10.6 10.7 
ae -eoe-| 50.9} 55.5} 55.0) 56.6).....].....| 56.6) 60.3) 61.5} 61.4).....].....] 65.7] 73.8} 78.0) 90.0 
<ageashal 26. ca BA.R.. BB cccdheost 4 ] 36.2) 38.4).....|.....] 28.5} 20.8 40.0) 43.4 
oe he 15.9] 17.3} 26.9) 29.4).....].....] 15.3] 16.8 24.2) 29. oe Se 15.4] 17.7] 24.7 26.5 
~onsilhe dell 14.1) 15.1) 15.9 16.2).....)..... _ 14.3) 14.9) 15.6).....|.....] 14.4 14.3) 15.9) 16.9 
-cabidhaedclle dics Bh See cthdstind sadhecnel SRM BBE. cccclicccdssccsteccesd Ge CS 
etme lae meee weet eelew tan 57. ats ares eee eela a teela eens 55.3 a eae eae ee 58 | 56.0 
i j ' 
3 Baked weight. 
4 S-ounce . 
6 28-ounce package. 
6 No. 2 can. 
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St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 

Article. Tinit. June 15. May June June 15. May June 

15, | 15, 15, | 15. 

1919. |1919. | 1919.) 19) 5. 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 1913 | 1914 1917 | 1918 

Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.) Cts.) Crs 

EE EO Oe Lb../23.7 [27.3 |31.5 |38.4 [41.3 |39.7 |20.7 |20.7 [22.5 |32.7 |32.3 | 31.9 

Es cinccnmeuticesabbadud Lb../22.2 |24.3 |30.5 {37.9 |41.1 [39.4 119.0 |19. 7 121.9 |32.0 {31.3 | 29 6 | = 
DS « D6 ci0 ceewaanabnb eden Lb..|18.3 |20. 0 )25.9 [31.2 j33. 9 |32.1 (21.0 |22. 0 (21.6 [30.1 {30.4 | 29. 5 
EEE IO OT Lb..|14.3 {15.9 |21.7 |26.5 {27.7 {26.0 [14.6 [15.6 115.5 [23.4 [23.1 | 22.3 
DL tb ccrednesctdenawsinan Lb. .|10.7 14.1 {16.1 [21.2 |23.1 [20.8 [13.3 |14.7 [14.8 |21.5 [21.4 | 19.7 
Pork chops..........2..2-ee-e+ Lh..|18.2 {19.8 29.1 |35.2 |40. 4 138.3 23.7 |24.7 {30.6 [39.8 145.5 | 45.5. 
ene eal aE aaa Sy Lb. .|26. € |26.0 [41.7 |49.2 [56.0 |55.5 133.9 [33.9 |44.1 [56.0 162.8 | 63. 
i hil rR PR ip: Lb..|27.3 |27.5 |41.2 |47.7 |59.1 160.0 {30.0 |33. 0 [41.8 |49.4 [58.1 | 59.+ 
eR PS a ee Lb../18. 0 |19.3 |31.6 [37.9 {39.9 [38.8 [16.7 [18.0 [23.8 [32.1 133.41 34.9 
Tt ckhoduseekeuhieedowekidrd Lb..|18.5 {19.0 [25.6 |33.8 |40.5 |38.1 [23.4 |24.0 26.1 [37.9 [51.2 49.9 | 
Salmon (canned)................ sn A aS 26.3 |29.7 130.4 [31.2 ].....!..... 23.4 |26.3 127.7 | 29.0) 
i ihenetarkeeteectedases t 8.0 | 8.0 |10.0 |12.0 [13.3 [13.3 |10.0 110.0 [10.0 |12.1 [14.0 } 14.0 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened ).| (')...|.....).----|.-.++|----- £4.6 194. 9 1 20000)..d00]0-0-0)o-050 13.1 | 13.7 
FN apa ei aed aps 4b. .|34. 4 i31.8 47.3 |50.3 |67.3 }61.3 [34.6 131.4 /43.6 [50.7 166.3 | 64.7 
Oleomargarine ................-- ED eclececcloccscloceeclocads +f 8 | Se: SOG Pape Rae 135.9 | 39.1 | 
Nut margarine.................- ee eee pee Se ee OS ee ae eee Pee 34.5 | 34.8 | 
Ee les EG SE SS ee 33.4 {31.6 |40.6 [41.0 |.....)..... 30.1 31.4 41.2 | 40.9 
PETE SOs eee eps Lb../13.6 |12.5 [25.3 |29.2 138.6 [38.7 |18.4 116.8 [28.5 (33.9 [36.2 } 36.6 | 
SE ee eae ree oS SS SE Pree See Ss}, 8, ae ee Sere ere 35.5 | 35.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............- Doz./21.4 |21.9 |37.0 (37.4 [48.9 [45.1 [29.6 |30.7 [37.1 [45.6 [56.3 | 54.5 | 
ah sna sctenennien ipa sendcolitd Lb.?] 5.5 | 5.6 {10.4 |10.0 [10.0 [10.0] 5.9 | 5.9 | 9.3 [10.0 10.0} 10.0) 
NN ig i so he ihe ction al Lb..] 3.0] 2.9] 7.6 | 6.2] 7.2] 7.1 | 3.41 3.5] 7.3 | 7.2] 7.4 7.5 
| i aaa ate Lb../ 2.2} 2.5) 5.0) 5.7] 5.2] 5.3]3.4]3.5])65] 7.5 16.5 6.8 
“Saki OS Oe a ened oo I 5, a 7.8] 8.0 
Dt Ts} scesehocconssssnece Beech ccccclocccclsceseleces< Te) '* | eee eee See Lee 14.2 | 14.3 
Cream of Wheat................. (*).-- ae SR SRE eee et S'S ce See “yee 24.8 | 24.9 
REE Sy Te Q) 3 eee eee ee 14.0 |16.4 |...-.. ee a ee 
eee te SPs ae 9.9 [12.6 113.3 |13.6 |.-..-- eee 10.2 |13.1 {13.1 | 13.7 
ET occa cteceoccdudpacve gS eee epee 20.5 |17.2 [11.1 [11.7 |...-./..... 19.2 {15.9 | 9.9 | 10.0 
Sl sbtdibnteadncnedbosondion | Lb..| 1.7 | 1.7 | 6.3 3.0} 3.4 al EG 4.212.613.2] 4.0 
Srp itinsscccdsncesnecenees | Bibodl cccdd eeee-| 6.3 | 4.3 [10.0] 9.6 ]...-./..... 3.6 | 2.3) 5.6) 5.9 
RE ee iit ana gee SE a ae ee ase, pee BIS MEA Set Ee ee 
Beans, baked. ................-. a Pe SE ES eer 16.0 115.7 |..... ae See eee 19.3 | 19.4 
Io. c cccsccstnacentee dil odkdidecsdanckvbuatiie ee | ee Be Caen see 19.2 | 19.5 
i cnndedesccchoseeees = Pre eee pedeelecddaied ENIE Léess<laccsdeesecthoses 18.2 | 18.3 
Tomatoes, canned............... i = ae Oe ae ee NE | ee ee ae ae 14.0 | 14.2 
Sugar, granulated ............... Lb..| 5.0} 4.9) 9.0| 88 110.4 10.4] 5.3) 5.1] 81 | 8&8 110.3] 10.3 
Wide ceecce SOeesesccececeeseecess Lb eleccceolec ces 56.5 168.8 72.3 |73.6 eeeeelecces 51.9 53.3 56.0 5s. 5 
RG pdiedibaie wn dtbiwubiawdcoted | SS ae aS 28.0 |27.5 es GRE fesced — 7 ez 137.3 | 40.8 
Pb cincwtnidccanenbeccae<eon oe a 16.7 |16.8 |24.3 |26.3 |....-]..... 14.5 |14.3 [21.9 | 23.9 
SEO RR aT A i Rees ee 17.0 116.3 [16.3 16.7 |...--)..... 13.8 113.3 |15.6 | 15.7 
Al nt nt aetitatinminninil ON SES SEF aes ee? oS ONS | ee gl aa ee 39.4 | 40.7 
Sl idibtetednssnubaccsand Doz.|..... joes pode | ated 45.8 |47.4 |....- SS fincnotl 53.6 | 53.2 | 
- 1 15-16-ounce can, 2 Baked weight. *8-ounce package. 
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6 No. 2 can. 


4 28-ounce package. 
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Bridgeport, Butte, | Charleston ,| Cincinnati, Colum!) 
Conn. Mont. 5. C, Ohio. Ohio. 
Article. Unit. | | - 
May ane May | June; May | June; May June May | June 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 1 
1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919.| 1919. 1919. | 1919.) 1919 
at BS. ie, 
Cts. | Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts. C.| Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. 
ee rs Lb... 52.1 | 48.6 | 39.5 | 39.2] 40.8} 40.0 | 39.0 | 37.8] 42. S| 41.2 
NN REE EE Ee Lb...} 49.8} 46.2] 36. 8 | 36.8 | 40.3 | 39.7 | 37.7 | 37.2] 40.8) 39.4 
SMES 2... ccaconepanenne Lb...| 39.6 | 36.1 | 32.3} 31.9} 34.9] 34.2| 33.7] 32.3! 36.2] 34.2 
Chuck roast.....-. oceecesonvencs Lb...| 32.7 | 29.9} 26.5 25.8] 28.3} 28.1) 26.7) 25.5) 31.2) 29.s 
Plate beef........... rpanakaed nani 20.5 | 13.6) 19.7 19.1 | 22.2 | 21.6 24.0) 21.0 24.6 | 23 
| | 
I... Jw annwspepapes Lb...' 43.8) 40.6, 41.0 43.7) 44.7 46.1 40.7 | 396, 40.3) 389 
OS Ee ER BE | Lb...) 58.2 | 58.2 | 63.1 | 65.0) 58.1 60.3 53.0, 53.7) 54.7) 54 
i cckae tin s+0degsigcentecunes | Lb... 61.2] 61.2 | 58.7 | 61.1) 55.0) 56.2 54.3 56.7) 56.6 | 57 
Rh i EE Bae | Lb... 40.1) 39.6 | 37.4 36.3) 40.8) 40.8 38.0) 37.6) 37.5) 32.5 
SE sroeensecadercensentinuns | Lb... 44.9 a6 42.9 | 42.3 | an 49.2 44.7 40.8/ 41.7) 41.3 
| | 
Salmon (canned).....---......-- | Lb...) 35.2 | 34.9 | 42. g | 43.1 | 30.4 30.5 { 28.5) 28.7| 29.2) 29. 
BRK, irae. .....--2-20-+-sep-02 | Qt...) 15.0) 15.0) 15.5 15.5] 20.3 | 20.3] 14.0] 14.0] 14.0) 14 
Milk ,evaporated (unsweetened ); (#)..... 15.5 15.7 | 15.0! 15.4) 15.1] 15.2 14.5 | 14.5) 14.6) 14 
a REE GGITS, | Lb...' 67.9} 61.8) 65.4 | 62.4 | 72.2 | 67.1] 64.8 | 60.3] 65.8) 59. 
Oleomargarine........-.......-- Lb... 39.4 | 40.4 inet Wao 41.5 | 42.7} 40.6 | 41.9] 40.9) 41. 
| | } | 
Nut margarine.......... sicacnwel Lb...| 34.31 34.8 |......!..5.6 41.0) 43.0) 35.1 | 34.7] 35.0) 35 
Se ae eee | Lb...) 43.4] 42.4 | 41.6 42.0] 42.7 | 42.2] 42.6 | 43.0] 41.2) 42 
ee tee AE So Tact TN Ss Lb.../ 39.0 40.4 | 38.4 40.5} 38.4 | 40.3] 37.5 | 39.1] 37.7) 37 
Crisco..... nA SE Eb Lb...| 33.7 | 35.1] 37.1 38.1] 33.7) 34.5] 31.9 | 34.3] 32.9) 3 
Eggs, strictly fresh............. De--| 62.6 | 65.8 | 52.3 58.8 | 52.7. 54.4 | 47.9 | 44.3 47.2) 41.9 
| | } | 
| eR. ARE ee te ee Lb.%..| 10.0} 10.0; 10.0 9.9) 10.7 10.0) 98' 99) 9.8) 9.7 
Oe eae ee Hs~ccoupaned | Lb... 7.5) 7.8) 7.6| 2.8) 7.7) 7.8] 7.6) 2.7] 7.4) 7 
Corn meal. . .........----.00 ---- LB...| 83) 83) 7.5) 7.7] 5.0; 5&0] 5.0, 1) 5.9) 5 
Rolled oats... -.---- a ecto | Lb...| 9.2) 89) 87) 87) 9.2) 9.5) 6.7, 7.7] 82) 8 
Corn flakes........--  aereceeten | ()..-| 138) 13.7] 14.6 14.6/ 14.9 14.9] 13.3) 13.3) 14.0) 112 
' ' { i } 
Cream of Wheat..............+- 1) ...| 24.1] 24.2] 30.0 29.7] 25.0! 25.0] 25.2. 24.7] 25.0) 25 
Macaroni.........- rinsencdd naked’ | Lb.../ 22.9 | 22.9] 19.2) 18.5) 21.4) 21.2] 17.1) 15.9) 18.8) 18. 
hairs 00d gues +> aaguies Lb... 13.8/ 14.0) 12.9) 13.2) 11.9) 12.1) 13.3) 13.5) 12.8) 13.2 
are eee | Lb...1 12.2; 12.0} 11.6] 11.8] 13.9) 13.9] 21.1 11.2] 10.5) 11.2 
CS ns cncsverancsaqah umes | Ub... 3.7) 3.6) 2.2) 22) 41 51) 84 48) 32) 3.2 
| } | | | 
IE A yee Lb...| 12.3, 12.6; 5.9} 82) 12.5; 14.5} 99 9.2] 11.4] 13. 
Cage. 0... ---- 220-2225 -e eens Lb... 10.2) 84) 83) 71) 7.2) 5.8) 101, 69) U3) 7.1 
Beans, baked. ...... eke ancan | (}....) 16.7 | 16.5 | 22.9 | 22.9] 15.3) 15.1] 15.3, 15.1] 16.4] 15.9 
2 ae eer ($)....) 21.5 21.6) 18.5) 187] 21.2) 21.0] 17.1 16.8] 15.8) 15.5 
SEES 6 « snaceccactecsoes pews mo) 20.7) 17.9) 184) 21.3) 21.2) 17.2 17.2 16.1 | 16.6 
Tomatoes, canned............... Cone 16.0 15.8| 17.5) 16.9/ 15.9) 15.5) 14.7, 14.6] 13.4) 14.6 
Sugar, granulated ............... b...| 10.2 | 10.1 | 12.0) 12.1] 10.4] 10.5) 10.4 10.4] 10.6) 10.6 
lst Ribeshsahih Queue ssdebaties Lb...| 64.4 | 64.21 76.8 | 76.6) 78.4) 77.1) 75.8 74.4] 81.5) 81.7 
NB0G.... 20 ceccccercoccccvcconase Lb...) 39.3 | 41.8 | 50.8) 51.7) 41.2) 41.4 | 37.6 40.0] 40.8 | 42.6 
| | | 
| Saas ears Lb... 25.3| 27.3 | 21.6] 23.4] 24.9] 25.1 | 22.7! 93.8| 22.3! 22.3 
i Ce Ip AR ets Lb... 16.2 | 17.0} 17.3] 17.6] 15.9| 16.2| 17.1 18.1] 15.7) 16.4 
Re sig ch conc cnrkounoad | Doz. .| 37.7 | 37.9 | 49.0 | 47.5] 41.8) 41.0) 35.4 | 382] 38.0) 38.3 
DE ooh cs nav laces n-scnaee | Doz..| 56.6 | 57.5 | 53.7 | 53.4] 61.0 60.0| 45.4 | 47.1 | 52.2) 49.4 
‘ ' i 


























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “‘sirloin” in most of the cities included in this 


report, but in this city it is called “rump” steak. 
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OF FOOD FOR 31 CITIES ON MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1919. 
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Dallas, Tex. aoe Rive, Houston, Tex. entiome an » | Jac —_ ille, Kan aly ity, 
i ' 

May June May June May June May June May June May | June 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 5, | 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919, 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 
Cis. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts. Ce. + Ce Cts. Cts. Cts. 

42.2 39.2 1 §0.3 158.5 38. 7 37.1 41.2 39. 7 43.0 43.3 40.8 39.4 
40.8 38.3 50.6 48.3 38.7 37.1 40. 6 39. 2 410.0 39.8 38.1 37.3 
35.0 34.7 37.6 36.1 32.5 30.3 29.7 29.1) 34.1 34.1 30.8 29.7 
31.8 31.0 30.9 29.1 29. 5 27.5 28. 6 26.7) 28.1 27.7 26.3 24.9 
26. 4 ST Eatinidesticdsdbenba 26.1 24.4 | 23.1 19.8 | 22.4 21.1 21.0 20.0 
41.7 41.5 41.6 41.6) 40.5] 41.4) 42.4] 405] 42.3] 43.3] 39.3 38.0 
62.1 64.9 51.8 53. 2 61.0 63.8 | 54.9 55.8 56. 7 58.3 58. 8 58.9 
59. 0 57.0 54.1 55.6 50.6 | 51.5 58. 4 58.8 55.9 56.8 56. 2 56.8 
3.9 44.3 39.1 36.6 40.0 40.0! 45.8 42.0} 38.6 36.7 34.3 $2.5 
37.8 37.8 45.8 46.3 43.3 | 383 39.0 38.2/ 41.0 | 41d 39.0 38.0 
31.6 30.7 29.9 30. 2 31.4 30.8) 26.7 26.9| 31.7 32.8 32.9 32.2 
13.0 18.9 15.0 15.0 17.5 17.8 12.7 12.7} 18.0 18.0 15.0 15.0 
16.0 16.6 15.7 5.71 15.7 16.0/ 15.4] 15.6] 15.3 15.6] 15.3 15.8 
$3 60.6 68.7 62.1 67.0 63.5 |} 63.8 58.9] 71.5 68. 1 66.6 63.3 
35.9 36.4 39.5 40.1 39.8 41.6! 41.5 43.2} 40.6 41.7 38.2 39.1 
36.4 36.2 36.9 36.8 37.5 37.5| 35.4 35.4 35.8 37.0 35.4 35.4 
42.8 43.5 42.7 43.2 40.8 40.3 | 41.9 $3.0} 42.2 42.1 42.9 43.4 
37.3 38.2 39.4 1.0 35.0 37.3| 39.8 39.9| 37.4 38.2 40.8 42.4 
33.6 37.1 33.9 36.1 34.1 33.1 | 34.4 36.3 | 33.4 34.3 35.9 37.7 
44,0 46.1 63.5 68.2 44.1 46.0°| 48.4 44.8} 49.1 53.3 49.7 47.8 
10.9 | 10.0 10.0 10.0 8.9 8.9 | 9.5 9.7; 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 
7.4 7.6 7.9 7.9 7.8 7.8 | 7.6 7ah6 7.7 8.0 7.0 7.0 
6.7 6.7 8.4 S.2 6.0 6.1 5.3 5.6 | 5.4 5.4 6.7 6.6 
9.7 10.3 9.5 9.4 7:3 9.4 8.0 7.7 10.4 10.5 10.1 9.8 
| 44.6} 14.6 | 14.2 14.2 14.2 14.3 14.5 14.5 14.4 14.7 15.0 15.0 

| } 
| 25.5 24.8 | 25.2 25.1 24.7 $5.51 26.21 26.1 25.3 25.3 24.6 25.0 
19.4 21.2 22.2 22.2 15.3 19.2) 20.0) 20.3 21.8 19.9 18.5 19.0 
12.9 13.3 13.4 14.0 11.8 12.6 13.7} 13.9 12.9 13.4 13.3 12.9 
| wey 2.7 12.3 11.8 11.9 12.2/ 11.6 11.8 13.3 13.5 13.1 12.5 
: Se 4.9 | 3.8 3.9 3.8 4.2! 29 3.2 4.6 5.3 3.2 3.0 
| 9.2} 11.1 | 12.3 14.1 8.4 8.2} 11.1 11.8 9.4 11.8 11.4 10.5 
7.6 4.4 11.9 8.3 5.9 4.9 | 9.9 6.8 5.9 5.9 9.4 5.6 
19.8 19.2 17.3 16.9 18.6 18.8 17.8) 18.1 18.2 17.5 16.7 16.4 
19.4 19.0 19.9 20. 1 16.9 17.5 18.2} 18.3 20. 4 20.7 16.8 16.3 
20.0 21.5 19.7 20.1 17.9 17.6 17.8] 17.2 20. 2 21.5 17.5 17.2 

| 

| 147 14.8 15.1 14.9/| 12.6 13.6 15.5) 16.4 14.6 15.0 16.4 16.1 
| we 11.2 10.7 10.5 10.8 10.9 H.0} 11.0) 10.6 10.6 11.1 11.0 
73.4 83.0 57.6 55.3 64.2 64.4 83.3) S8L8| 85.4 83.7 St. 4 75.9 
45.5 49.6 41.2 43.2 36.9 38.8 42.3) 45.2 44.3 47.7 40.6 | 44.8 
22.7 24.0 21.9 24.6, 23.0 23.8 24.1 25.8| 23.0 25.2 21.5| 23.3 
16.6 16.5 16. 6 17.2) 16.3 16.2 18.9 8.7) 18.1 18.5 18. 2 | 18.7 
39.2 39.5 40. 2 40.0} 34.3 35.9 30.4| 30.6 38.6 37.5 42.9 | 42.8 
49.6 50.2 53.5 52.5 52.4 51.8 48.6 47.9 63.3 70.0 | 56. | 53.5 























* Baked weight. ‘ 4 Sounce package. 5 28-ounce package. & No. 2can. 
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Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, 
Ark. Ky. N. H. Tenn. 
Article. Unit. 
May | June | May {| June | May | June | May | June 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1919. | 1919. | 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919, 1919, 
Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts Cts. Cts. 
EN ile dale cweue amas Lb..| 41.1 40.3 39.3 39.1 156.0] 154.0 42.3 41.5 
Round steak ..... of eee ee ey Lb..| 39.4] 38.2 38.1 38. 1 51.1 49.0 40.5 39.0 
Nee ee canesosd Ae.) ane) S65 32.2 32.1 34.7 33.3 33.3 33.8 
Chuck roast................2- .--| Lb..| 28.3] 28.8 28.8 27.9 31.2 29.6 29.4 29.3 
is .64anbosccesen “nous on Lb..| 24.0] 22.8 24.1 DM Lonongadtie one shes 24.0 22.8 
Gs onenecdes ss accaneses Lb..} 41.6] 41.5 40.1 39.6 42.3 40.1 40.7 40.9 
Ne is no oo Bind a ba aah 2 Lb..| 59.4] 59.4 57.6 58.3 52.8 52.0 60.0 60.7 
i eae eee ee oo aa 55.3 | 55.9 7.5 57.4 52.9 52.4 56.2 58. 2 | 
CS disckahenaehsceapete sed Lb..| 40.9] 41.9] 40.8{ 40.0] 39.4] 381] 42.5] 41.2) 
HONS... 0.22022 -eeceeescoceceee. Lb..| 37.5 | 34.7] 43.7] 40.4] 45.8] 46.4] 39.0) 38.8) 
Salmon (canned)................ Lb..| 32.6 | 33.2 29.3 29.9 31.3 31.2 33.7 33. 0 | 
Milk, fresh....... FM ati Lb..| 16.0] 16.0] 15.0] 15.0] 15.0] 15.0] 18.0] 180| 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened). (2)...| 16.2] 16.5] 14.9] 15.3] 16.5] 16.6] 16.2] 16.8 
a ee ..-| Lb..] 67.3] 64.1 66.3 63.5 73.3 67.9 70.6 64.6 
Oleomargarine............. -.---| Lb..| 41.0] 43.5 41.6 42.7 38.8 39.9 42.4 41.1} 
| 
Nut margarine.................. Lb..} 38.1| 38.3] 35.0] 35.4] 34.0] 34.8] 40.6] 40.6) 
SER bcnahs 5s oie shinesans -----| Lb..| 42.1] 42.8] 41.4] 416] 40.5] 40.8] 41.9] 42.1] 
FE GR Geers Lb..| 37.6 40.7 39.2 39.8 39.5 40.6 40.2 41.8 | 
a a ek See Lb..} 34.5] 36.0 34.1 34.7 34.8 35.8 32.9 35.8 | 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............. Doz.| 46.5 | 49.9 48.4 45.1 60.8 65.5 48.5 47.9 | 
0 a ee eee Lb.*. 10.0] 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.3 9.3 10.0 10. 0 | 
Ts ees pes cadapanasis Lb..| 7.5] 7.6 7.6 7.7 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 | 
oem meee .........-.-..2-000-.- Lb..| 5.8] 5.9 5.2 5.6 7.1 7.1 5.3 5.4 | 
505500400 «0 sh penpens Lb..| 10.8] 10.6 7.4 8.6 8.7 8.7 9.3 9.9 | 
Ee + 2060082 6 tescencenes (4). 14.7; 14.8 13.7 14.1 14.8 14.8 14.4 14.3 | 
Cream of Wheat................ °).- 24.9]; 24.9 25.2 25.2 24.9 25.1 24.5 24.8 | 
a i 5 bs 0 iio w asia ale xen b. 18.0} 18.9 18.6 17.6 23.4 23.5 20.2 19. 2 | 
aa ea ee 2 ee aD. .| IT 13.5 13.3 13.6 13.2 13.3 12.3 13. 3 | 
Beans, navy ....... pededapegeene Lb..; 13.3) 13.4 12.0 12.1 11.8 11.7 12.9 13.5 
Pee cerctecsonses Lb.. 3.6 4.2 3.1 4.1 3.7 3.3 3.4 4.2 
in ais ep giideons demehaces Lb. 11.4; i1.0 11.0 8.9 10.8 14.2 9.5 9.3 
Pee L 9.8 5.4 9.7 5.4 12.3 8.2 8.5 5.8 
eee eee 6)...| 17.5) 17.3 16.8 16.6 19.1 18.5 18.9 19.3 
See ae ee a 17.6 | 18.0 18.0 18.0 21.8 22.2 18.3 18. 3 
I eer 6)... 18.5] 18.1 18.8 18.8 20.5 20.6 18.0 18. 1 
Tomatoes, canned............... (").-- 15.4 15.4 14.9 14.8 15.1 18.8 15.2 15. 1 
Sugar, granulated ............... ot mums 24.9 10.7 10.8 10.6 10.5 10.9 10.8 
DR ed ckcihh so cseWetedussccanesied " 8.0] 88.1 78.9 80. 1 60. 4 60.4 84.9 7.8 
ili dcesecuhsnersenecceteces Lb..| 43.9] 47.0 42.0 43.9 42.6 43.6 41.1 45.5 
i Dicenscoceaceneceesoes ----| Lb..| 21.3] 23.7 21.4 24.0 22.4 23.5 25.2 6. 1 
EE SES aS Lb..| 18.5] 19.2 17.0 17.4 16.8 17.0 17.2 17.7 
SG nigh « snpedke sndewehmees Doz.| 40.0! 37.7 37.9 38.6 37.5 38.8 39.6 41. | 
Oranges.......... / Dchindamatcnaial Doz.| 57.2 | 57.9] 47.9| 49.0] 55.5] 55.1]. 53.5| 52.2 














! The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as ‘‘porterhouse”’ in most of the cities included in 
this a, but in this city it is called “sirloin’’ steak. 
3 15-16-ounce can. 
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pac . 
No, 2 can. _ 


6 28-ounce 


REVIEW. 
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# &ounce package. 


8 Baked weight. 
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. , " Portland, Providence, 
Peoria, Til. | Portland, Me. Oreg. R. 1. 
Article. Unit. 
May | June | May | June | May |} June May | June 
15, L, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15 
1919, | 1919. | 1919. 1919, 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919 
Cts. | Cts. Cis. Cis. Cts. Cte, Cts. Ct 
OS SRG Fe en renee Lb..| 387) 37.9] 1638.0] 159.4 34.9 34.5] 166.8] 164.9 
SR aS aE i ay Lb..| 384] 37.4 54.7 50. 4 33.3 32.4 54.7 52.4 
ns dace cows 6 sn eprom a Lb..| 29.6) 29.6 36.7 33.8 31.4 31.6 43.9 40.6 
Nn 6 dee eae +e eqieds>& Lb..| 27.2) 2.7 30. 4 27.5 25.9 5.0 38. 0 35.8 
ee es a toy ang 6 sabe kemas Lb. 21.3 =) Ee pe ey 20. 5 | 4} eee Seca 
EEE SR goes ee Lb..| 39.0; 389 43.3; 41.9 44.7 45.0 45.2 43.7 
Sh pole. SR aa a Lb..| 589/ 589] 523) 524) 593) 59.5] 540] 544 
cs cod ates dia Same nbc ones Lb..| 56.9]| 56.6 54.8; 55.2 56.8; 57.8, 62.0 63.4 
TR, TRI EIR ES I lll Lb..} 394 7.9 39.2 38.6 37.0; 35.8 44.4 44.6 
Ee ee a deme ae oo eakmek gues Lb..} 40.2) 38.9 46.5, 47.1 44.0) 41.2 | 46.6 7. 
Salmon (canned)................] Lb..| 30.6) 31.3) 29.4 29.4 35.2 36.2; 34.9 35. 1 
Sig, fresh................... --| Qt..) ILO] WS) 136) 40) 146) M4) 15.5) 15.0 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened ).| (2)_.| 15.6 16.1 15.9! 16.2 15.0 15.0 15.6 15. 
Butter. .... = Re pee ee | Lb..| 64.2] 58.9 72.4 68.7 64.7 62.9 70.1 5 
Olpomargarinme................ --| Lb..| 4.9] 43.1 41.6 42.5 40.0 40.1 37.5 38. 0 
ID oo 6 ao wok ee cea Lb..} 36.1; 36.3 35.7 35.8 35.3 35.0 33.8 34. 0 
ie a an ee Sinead Lb. 43.2 43.5 43.4 43.7 44.2 44.2 43.2 2. 2 
el a sik urs Rites ws hep ete Lb. 39.0) 39.7 40.6 42.0 37.0 39.4 39.7 41.7 
ME RIE One 5nd paae «od ae mies sd Lb. 35.0] 35.2 34.2 36.1, 34.7 38.3 34.1 35. 0) 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............. Doz.| 48.6) 43.1 0.4 65.4 49.6 51.8 64.1 67.9 
SE Re Sree Serer Lb3.; 102.0] 10.0; 10.0 106.0 9.9 9.9 10.0 10. 0 
hp Sag! SR SB aa ey Lb. 8.0 8.1 7.7 | 7.7. 6.5 6.5 8.2 8.0 
Ds he a cat oun a-oe Lb. 6.1 6.2 6.5 | 6.4 | 7.3 7.4 5.8 5.9 
nan she Ba «oath eee Lb. &.7 9.1 7.5 7.3 8.2 8.5 8.6 8. 4 
ERA Seen Se ee (*4)..| 149] 149 14.2 14.1 14.6 14.5 13.9 3.9 
Cream of Wheat................ °) --| 2.8] 26.7 24.9 24.9., 23 28.3 24.7 24. 6 
ER Crd o dint acces cheeaien D..1 15.1] 16.5 23.1 23.0 17.6 17.5 20. 6 20. 5 
a, SE a eo Lb..| 14.21 14.1 13.9 13.9) 13.8 13.9 13. 4 13.5 
Beans, navy .........- ‘mbepeaes Lb..| 12.1] 125] 125] 123) 106] 106] 118] 11.9 
LE IRS « onde tdnccsapaubon Lb..| 29 3.1 3.4 3.1 2.3 2.4 3.9 3. 2 
OS ES See Ore Lb..| 124); 12.0 11.8 14.0 5.5 7.8 10.7 13. 2 
OS er eee Lb. 9.9 7.3 9.9 7.3 | 8.4 6.4 11.1 7.3 
NL 5 nin dovh<o«gabiedos (*)..| 19.2] 19.8 19.3 18.9} 2.8 23.1 17.1 17.0 
a ee (6) ..) 16.6] 17.6 21.2 20. 8 21.7 22.5 20.3 20. 6 
Eo. wettinucodepésecs (®)..| 188] 189 20.5 20. 5 | 21.1 21.5 20. 1 20. 2 
Tomatoes, canned............... ) - -| 16.3) 15.8 19.3 19.7, 186 19.3 16. 4 15. 8 
Sugar, grahulated............... | Lb..| IL1] LLO 10.3 10.3' 10.6 10. 6 10.5 10.5 
SEE AE «och Foten cedugianss Lb..} 70.8} 72.8 62.8 63.9 60.5 63.3 61.9 69.9 
BE LS SF ep Lb..| 39.0) 414 42.0 44.7 42.5 44.6 45.3 47.2 
ES Sees Bey Seema Lb. 26.1 27.6 21.8 23.8 17.1 19.8 24. 6 28. 8 
as clad «0:deaaw os Lb. 16.8 17.2 15.1 15.9 15.5 16.3 15.6 16. 2 
EE" a eae Ee, eee 37.5 36. 4 43.8 45.0 43.8 41.3 
ok aks a ch ewees scp edges Doz 53.3 59.3 62.9 62.5 58.3 58. 8 62.2 62.5 





























PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES Of 














1 The steak for which prices are here 


in this report, but in this city it is ca *sirloin”’ steak. 


2 15-16-ounce can. 


1Ne he 
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FOOD FOR 31 CITIES ON MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1919—Concluded. 


————— —————— — — — — — = —— = = — 

































































| 
Richmond, Va. | Rochester, N. Y.| St. Paul, Minn, | 52 > Scranton, Pa. | Springfield, Ill, 
| May { June | May | June May | June | May | June | May § June | May | June 
| 45, 5, | 15, | 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 1 15, 15, 
1919. 1919. 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. 
| | | is 
| | 
| Cts. Cs. | Ce. | Ce. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cis. | Cs. Cts. Cts. 
45. 4 45.0} 41.6) 42.0] 40.6] 40.6] 36.0] 36.1 48.6) 47.8] 38.8 38. 0 
| 427 42.2 39.9) 39.2) 367] 37.1] 33.3] 33.3] 441] 43.3] 37.6 37.6 
| 36.9 35.9| 34.0] 323] 34.9] 34.0] 28.1 27.8] 386)! 37.7] 30.9 29.9 
31.7 31.9 31.1) 2.0 29. 2 28. 3 25.3 25. 1 32.9| 31.6 27.4 26.3 
25.4 25. 6 | 23:5 2.6} 20.5 | 19.4) 20.0} 195] 228, 21.2] 23.0 21.6 
{ } 
| 43.4 43.3) 44.1 44.2] 39.9] 39.9 42.8) 42.7] 46.3 45.8] 40.1 39.1 
| $5.8 53.6, 48.1 19.6] 56.4{ 582) 60.6) 61.2] 60.7/ SRI] 544 54.1 
51.8 53.5| 53.5 55.1 55.9] 57.8] 55.7] 56.7] 58.8!) 60.0] 53.4 54.5 
41.4 42.9| 39.0 35.9 36.5 | 34.2) 344] 33.0] 44.9! 43.3] 39.5 33.0 
46. 2 | 45.2, 45.1 45.5] 37.5) 35.2/ 383] 40.0 16.5 18.4} 38.0 36. 2 
i | | 
26. 6 26.7 30.8 30.2} 31.5] 31.6) 32.8] 31.4] 346] 347] 32.1 32.1 
; 155] 15.7) 13.5 13.5] U7) UL7] 125] 125] 13.0] 13.0] 143 14.3 
15.8 16.2) 15.3 15.2] 15.1 15.5 | 13.4 14.1} 15.1 15.1 16.8] 17.3 
i 76.01 70.3; 67.7 64. 1 63. 2 58.4) 65.1 61.1) 68.3 64.1 65.6) 60.2 
| 40.3 40.9) 41.1 41.2) 38.1 383) 40.0) 40.6) 41.3] 423) 43.4) 44.4 
37.4 36.3; 33.6 33.6} 34.0] 34.2) 39,2 1.1) 35.8] 35.9] 36.6 | 37.2 
43. 1 42.9) 41.1} 41.2) 39.0] 39.8) 404] 436) 4221 423/ 423) 43.0 
37.8, 389] 384 40.3} 388) 41.7] 303) 426] 39.4] 407] 39.4] 40.7 
34.7/; 35.4 32.8 34.3] 34.9] 36.5] 37.9] 40.4) 344] 353] 361! 38.8 
51.5 53.8; 524) 55.4] 48.5) 463) 4646) 488) 54.2] 57.3] 49.2 | 43.9 
10.4 10. 9 10. 0 10.0 9.0 9.2 10. 2 10. 0 | 10. 0 10. 0 10. 0 | 10.0 
7.74 7.6 7.5 7.5 7.2 7.2 6.2 601 7.9 7.9 7.5 | 7.6 
5.9 6. 0 6.3 | 6.4 6.0 6.2 7.3 7.4 8. 4 8.1 | 6. 6 | 6.8 
10. 2 10. 1 6.7 | 6.9 6.8 7.1 8.8 84/ W.1 10.1) 97 | 9.9 
14.5 | 14.8; 136) 137) 145] 147 14.7) 148; 141 1.2) 150/ 15.0 
25.2) 25.4 24.6 24.9; 235.7] 25.9] 25.6] 263) 25.4] 25.1) M9 | 26.9 
1.6) 184 1.9; 9.1 16.9| 16.8] 163 7.2) 21.3] 215] 14] 17.7 
14.4; 15.2 13.5; 135] 13.6] 14.1 127] 13.7; 13.3] 13.6] 135) 140 
13.1) 13.3 11.8 11.8] 103] 10.7) 120] 123] 13.9] #143] 125] 128 
3.3 | 5.0 3.2 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.3 3.8] 3.1 | 2.9 | 3.0 
| | 
11.1 8.7 12.5 12.4 8.5} 11.7 13.6} 13.1) 101 11.3) 10.4 | 11.5 
9.6 3.1 10.9 7.9 10. 4 6.7 9.2 9.8) 105!| 7.7 9.5 | 6.4 
15.0! 15.0 15.3; 149] 198] 19.0] 169] 184) 168; 168] 193) 191 
1.4, 18.8 19.6) 194] 17.5] 180) 17.9] 187] 2.1) 2.5] 17.2) 17.2 
21.8 21.9 19. 0 | 19. 1 16.5| 16.9] 17.5] 181] 189 > 19.3] 17.3 18. 2 
17.9 17.3 16.7/ 165) 163] 17.0) 18] 16.8 BSi 2.2 16.5 17.1 
10.9) 16.8 10.3; 104] 10.9) #IL1] IL0] 11.0] 103 105] ILO 11.1 
83. 2 81.3 59. 8 60. 3 62.0 60. 7 68. 5 68. 5 65. 3 64.7 80. 0 83. 6 
| 39.8} 41.2] 37.7) 393] 41.5) 429) 47.4 7.9! 40.9 443) 391 43.8 
22.5; 245 22.4 23.9! 23.4) 23.9] 2&2) 19.3) 222) 226] 229 2.9 
16.4 16. 6 15.3 15.4) 163] 16.5] 15.6] 15.4 14.9/ 15.8] 19.1 19.9 
42.1} 44.1) 40.2 ee atdinmad 43.8; 510] 35.6] 362] 39.2 43.0 
| 538, 544) 583 54.8 | 56.6 | 56.3; 52.5) 521] 56: 56. 1 De 7 2.9 
i 
3’ Baked weight. 48-ounce package. 5 ounce package. 6 No, 2 can. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 50 Cities in 
the United States. 


HE table following shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase 

or decrease in the retail cost in June, 1919, of 22 food articles,’ 

combined, compared with the cost in 1913, in June, 1918, and in 

May, 1919. For 11 other cities, comparisons are given for the one- 

year and the one-month periods, because these cities have been 
scheduled by the Bureau at different dates since 1913. 

The average family expenditure is based on the prices sent to 
the Bureau by retail dealers and on the average family consumption 
of these articles in each city. 

The amounts given as the expenditures in June, 1918, and in 
May and June, 1919, represent the amounts necessary to buy a 
year’s supply of these 22 food articles, when purchased at the 
average retail prices charged in the months specified. This method 
makes it easier to compare the increase with the year 1913. This 
year has been selected for the comparison because it was the last 
year before the war, when prices were normal. 

No attempt should be made in this table to compare one city 
with another as the average number of persons in the family varies 
according to the cities and these 22 food articles represent a vary- 
ing proportion of the entire food budgets according to locality. 
This table is intended to show merely comparisons in the retail 
cost of these 22 food articles for each individual city. Effort is 
made to secure prices on similar grades of commodities in all cities. 
Local customs, however, must be taken into consideration. For 
example: 

1. In Boston, Mass.; Fall River, Mass.; Manchester, N. H.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Portland, Me.; and Providence, R. I., very little 
fresh plate beef is sold, and prices are not secured from these cities 
for this article. 

2. The cut of beef known as “‘sirloin’’ in Boston, Mass.; Manches- 
ter, N. H.; Philadelphia, Pa.; and Providence, R. I., would be known 
as ‘‘porterhouse”’ in other cities. In these four cities, owing to 
the method of dividing the round from the loin, there is no cut 
that corresponds to “‘sirloin”’ in other cities. There is also a greater 
amount of trimming demanded by the trade in these cities. 

3. The most of the sales in Newark, N. J., are of whole ham 
instead of the sliced, as in other cities. 

While it is advised that comparisons should not be made as be- 
tween cities without taking these and other facts relative to loca! 
customs into consideration, the figures do represent the trend in 





1 Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, fresh 
milk, butter, cheese, lard, eggs, bread, flour, corn meal, rice, potatoes, sugar, tea, and coffee. 
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the retail cost of these articles to the average family in each indi- 
vidual city. 

RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES, ! COMBINED, IN JUNE, 1919, COMPARED WITH 
THE COST IN MAY, 1919, JUNE, 1918, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 
1913, BY CITIES. 

Average family expenditure for 22 Percentage in- 
port: Say on ; crease June, 1919, 
food articles, combined. ; x 
compared with 
: City. — t eee = eee 
1919 
o12 June, a aia | June,| May, 
ann 1918.2 1913 | h918."| 1919. 
May.? June.? 

ational. stoic an didgab biedsn as btkakivce $361.00 | $594.26 | $663.14 | $672.94 86 13 | 1 

ARES EE ee 7 ee | 335.15 595. 87 662.28 | 663.13 | 98 11 | (2) 

Dirge Acdg odb ocae cmkpasediesenesude | 377.53 626. 27 735.30 | 736.35) 95 | 18 (3) 

A ek. a a See | 388. 16 621. 45 703.09} 681.53/] 76} 10 43 

Rete «cab ink 6a a5 0 oUs cece dhe -ccbebnecfesssesin es 604. 12 660.95 | 643.66 |...... -. Cat ey 

| | | 

Buffalo.........-. emnkeddekdenescabldbbunncs 318. 15 539. 51 607.05 | 601.2%; 89) I} 41 

i te cee ee a papapuneedens bdnasxeit 438. 54 473. 36 | eae 8} (3) 

Chasen’, 5 cts patsccte eet abbeeees 348. 60 584. 57 680.76 | 689.18 9s 18 | 1 

(RAR Eads adthedescankdencdascndscavesss 336. 48 545. 22 613. 31 604. 51 80 | il 4} 

he oe eee ee 338. 26 537. 96 628.27 | 630.31 SO | 17 | (4) 

Cnn ATR dint 655 diitdsin ocvan' tees 354.01} 574.93] 652.08] 651.41} 84] 13 | (8) 

Cain ign nstevdews an meen at: |: Crooner 555.82] 640.45] 621.95 ]...... | 12] °43 

DallaS...-cececccccccecccccccescscncecescees 395. 41 621. 07 717.11 728. 19 84) 17) 2 

—— 2 ee eee haga Genes 247. 36 411. 36 459. 89 454. 52 84) 10 4] 

Del OGS ceatiidedésccdhievasis< csteweoal 335. 02 559.59 | 643.31 | 643.83 92} 15] (3%) 

i ' } 

eM ite i. ta, .osictie chnwed 375.51 | 614.23| 680.22| 673.40| 79| 10] 41 

EE EEE TD th kivuin ocdiiebeennateats 602. 33 689.28 | 694.49 ]...... | 15] 1 

ee Pee ae eee 345. 23 547. 91 627.84 | 615.52 78 | 12 42 

eg ees” 377.10 583.15 | 669.73 682. 31 8] 17 2 

Re adebids cndbbadsdiee a cccscusensas 340. 12 556.07 | 636.51 625.14) 84 12 42 

ON ne aS Sanne Be 390.14] 638.65} 700.73} 710.52} 82) 11 1 

ey + Ss oa essed 284. 84 402.03 | 470.78 467. 40 64/ 16 ‘1 

ge Rbk ib vs ecatidedivscnced 363. 85 593.07 | 692.32 | 696.56 91) 17 1 

I bbb Gewese ssececs sc cceceseoces 36.01 | 613.98 672.76 | 659.30 80 | 7 492 

MOM 36 365 < Sod eds ceccccnccccccccecess 358. 46 606.54, 712.15 720. 58 96 | 19 | 1 

| rs 327. 25 528. 48 | 622.94 | 609.84 86; 15 42 

Ee eee 319.98 | 512.16 | 607.15 595. 38 86 16 | 42 

chitin cibngibedsccisesdes ccd vhpstniixs | 611.21 | 720.24 | 722.11 ]...... | 18 | (3) 

oo) Ee eS ee 364. 92 598. 74 645. 04 641. 90 76 | 7) @) 

NOW TIBUUR cccccsccsccsccccccccesccccevcces 376. 96 639. 53 683. 41 | 674. 63 79 5 ‘1 

TRO CN SS bts pddbaecoeenesebensed 369. 29 586. 29 693. 89 | 697. 06 89 19 (8) 

> SS SETS 355. 36 581. 94 651.61 | 650.34 83 12) (°) 

NovGisetcockesceds OE ee Oe eee ee eT Xe eS 618. 30 682.48 | 691.30 ]...... 12 1 

CU nncdcikeerensedberscsuwacns<ssg 334. 52 552. 98 637. 25 627. 52 8S 13 42 

Pottlivadsiase<s Riadh cs elbGalbes s+ éddncapdokaoadetindest 547. 52 618. 04 606.46 |...... il 42 

Pas. bobbi cbdinsdedeostgctn ces 352. 19 593. 25 653.46 | 646.52 sé a 41 

hc dvibanaqesssaneewen 350. 35 583. 96 646.93 | 642. 24 83 10 41 

POC NER Otte ass cesccesciccsnsssdececdsdgesosses 601. 27 676.78 | 664.99 |...... il 42 

. Sp rhPr Rpt RS eRe 266.03 | 6387. 56 451.36 | 449.01 69 il 41 

Pe eer ee 380. 85 641. 53 713.12 | 695.50 83 8 42 

ON dil dais. 0 Uéseecan\pocscdecec 346.40 | 504.80] 667.98; 680.84] 97] 14 2 

.. +S era . Pee: 546. 63 610. 55 605.10 |...... 1k; 41 

Pes ETE, nc dvkume che enckcevasasck an 326. 36 549. 22 629.48 | 613.58 SS 12 43 

> SSE Sey: 524. 05 609. 15 603. 58 }...... | 15 41 

DUT ai chiicnenlivechcncesstesed 261. 87 394. 31 441. 37 449. 10 72 14 2 

eo cncansseees 271.48 | 407.45| 45889 458.97] 69| 13) (3) 

ila Se nase wicinidénnicdnsbicen 335. 98 567. 03 642. 51 641. 20 86; 13] (5) 

PR tinenemecaccecceatedsdscccesctes 265. 35 415. 08 465. 71 467. 36 76 13 | (8) 

GR bhaGd ese sncenssencecccsenseeehestgseeee: 567. i8 626. 57 616. 33 |.....- 9 42 

Gnas as cecnvcesegencecenses 354. 82 619. 08 687. 89 691. 40 95 12 | i 

















1 See footnote on page 108. 

2 Cost of year’s supply at prices charged in specified month. 

8 Increase of less t. five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

4 Decrease. 

5 Decrease of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. aif 

6 No flour sold in Portland, Oreg., in June, 1918, by request of Food Administration. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the 
United States, 1913, to June, 1919. 


HOLESALE prices in the United States, considered in the aggre- 
gate, were slightly lower in June, the Bureau’s weighte:) 
index number registering 206 as compared with the revised figure 
of 207 for May. Noticeable decreases occurred in the groups 0| 
farm products, food, etc., and chemicals and drugs, the index number, 
for these groups dropping from 238 to 230, from 211 to 201, and fro 
168 to 163, respectively. On the other hand, the index number [oy 
cloths and clothing increased from 225 to 250, and that for lumber 
and building materials from 163 to 171. Slight increases took place 
in the fuel and lighting and metals and metal-products groups, while 
in the groups of house-furnishing goods and miscellaneous artic|es 
no change was shown. 

Among important commodities whose wholesale prices average:| 
lower in June than in May were rye, wheat, hay, cattle, sheep, poultry, 
tobacco, beans, butter, cheese, eggs, fish, rve and wheat flour, fres) 
beef, mutton, rice, potatoes, cast-iron pipe, alcohol, alum, opium, 
acids, and wrapping paper. Cotton, flaxseed, hides, hops, peanuts 
coffee, fruits, lard, hams, corn meal, olive oil, tea, shoes, carpets, 
leather, silk, wool, cotton and woolen goods, anthracite-coal, coke, 
ingot copper, lead pipe, bar silver, zinc, lumber, linseed oil, turpen- 
tine, rosin, and jute were higher in June than in May, while barley, 
corn, hogs, canned goods, lamb, milk, salt, sugar, vinegar, matches, 
petroleum, steel, brick, lime, and cement were practically unchange: 
in price. 

Comparing prices in June, 1919, with those of a year ago, it is seen 
that the index number for farm products increased from 214 to 23)), 
that for food articles from 179 to 201, and that for cloths and clothing 
from 243 to 250. During the same time the index number for fue! 
and lighting increased from 171 to 180, that for lumber and building 
materials from 148 to 171, and that for house-furnishing goods from 
192 to 231. In the same period the index number for miscellaneou- 
articles, including such important commodities as cottonseed meal, 
jute, malt, lubricating oil, newsprint paper, rubber, starch, soap, 
plug tobacco, and wood pulp, increased from 199 to 214, while that 
for metals and metal products dropped from 177 to 154 and that for 
chemicals and drugs from 205 to 163. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1913, TO JUNE, 
1919, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 


[1913=100.] 
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Changes in Wholesale Prices in the United States, 


NCREASES in the wholesale price of many important commodities 
in the United States during the second quarter of 1919 are 
shown by information collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
representative markets. Among the articles showing an increase are 
bacon, hams, lard, corn, corn meal, barley, cotton, cotton goods, 
hides, leather, shoes, anthracite coal, and copper. On the other 
hand, some articles, as cattle, beef, sheep, mutton, butter, rye, rye 
flour, and potatoes decreased in price during the quarter. A numiyer 
of articles, as hogs, eggs, milk, wheat and wheat flour, oats, rice, 
sugar, wool and woolen goods, bituminous coal, coke, pig iron, stec| 
billets, spelter, petroleum, and gasoline showed practically no change 
in price. 
Comparing prices in June with those for July, 1918, it is seen that 
a number of commodities were much higher. Conspicuous examples 
of these are hogs and hog products, butter, eggs, milk, corn, sugar, 
wheat and wheat flour, hides, leather, shoes, and anthracite coal. 
Decreases between these two dates are shown for cattle, beef, shee), 
mutton, corn meal, oats, rye and rye flour, potatoes, cotton ani 
wool textiles, coke, copper, pig iron, steel billets, pig tin, and piz 
lead. 
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Cost of Living in the United States. 


OLLOWING the presentation in the May, June, and July num- 
bers of the Monruty LaBor Review of data relating to the 
cost of living in industrial centers, a summary is here presented 
which gives in the same form the combined figures for 92 localities, 
comprising 12,096 white families and 741 colored families. Data for 
the latter are given for 12 cities only. Practically one-third of the 
white families and one-fourth of the colored families come within the 
income group $1,200 and under $1,500. 

In the table for white families it will be noted that the average 
percentage of expenditure for food decreased as the income increased, 
with one exception. The last income group expended three-tenths of 
| per cent more for food than the preceding group. The percentage 
of expenditure for rent and for fuel and light also decreased as the 
income increased. 

On the other hand, the average percentage of expenditure for 
clothing and for miscellaneous items increased without exception 
with the increase of income, while the per cent of expenditure for 
furniture, with two exceptions, increased in the same manner. 

Looking at the columns showing surpluses and deficits, it will be 
seen that both the percentage of families having a surplus and the 
average amount of surplus increased with the income, but while 
the percentage of families having deficits decreased with the income 
the average amount of deficit, with one exception, increased with the 
income. 

The data for colored families show the same general features, 
but with less uniformity, owing perhaps to the much smaller number 
of families, on account of which the effect of any unusual conditions 
in a single family would have a greater effect upon the final results. 
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Prices and Cost of Living in Foreign Countries, 
Retail Prices in Belgium,' 1914 and 1919. 


a following information relative to retail prices has been pro- 
pared by the Belgian Labor Office upon information furnished 
by its correspondents located in six different districts. 

The first 13 articles considered are identical with those for whic) 
data were published in the Review before we entered the war, and 
are the characteristic household necessities. These prices for 1914 
were published in the Revue du Travail, May 31, 1914. 

In order that erroneous deductions may not be drawn from t)\ 
figures presented certain explanations are deemed necessary. Owing 
to action of local committees in price fixing, and the National Food 
and Relief Commission which controlled the supplies of flour, bakerivs 
were required to conform not only to a fixed price, but also to a 
standard of quantity and quality of bread manufactured. These 
varied greatly during the course of the war. White wheat bread, 
which was almost exclusively used in the cities before the war, cou: 
be sold only to the sick and became an article of clandestine com- 
merce. In 1918 the price of white wheat bread rose to 15 francs 
per kilo ($1.31 per pound). The price of butter on April 1, | 
1919, is that of clandestine commerce, there being no butter on the © 
open market. The prices quoted for beef are for fresh meat in tho 
open market. Refrigerated meat from Argentina could be pur- | 
chased on the market at 6 francs per kilo ($0.53 per pound). In | 
1918 potatoes and sugar were to be obtained only through clandes- | 
tine commerce. The former sold as high as 5.5 francs per kilo 
($0.48 per pound) in 1918, and sugar at Tournai at 25 franes per 
kilo ($2.19 per pound). Men’s and women’s woolen stockings were 
on sale in public supply depots at prices lower than here reported, 
but in limited quantities. Prices reported for men’s felt hats are for 
new ones. Cleaned and restored hats were and still are much used. 
The prices for these ranged from 20 to 30 francs ($3.86 to $5.79) in 
1918, and from 15 to 20 franes ($2.90 to $3.86) in 1919. 

The following table shows the average prices of 22 articles for the 
districts from which reports were made. These averages are obtained 
by dividing the sum of minimum and maximum prices of the article 
as reported by twice the number of districts reporting.. The prices 
for April, 1914 and 1919 only are here reproduced. The average 
increase in the price of sugar can not be truly given. In the Govern- 
ment supply depots, where only limited quantities were obtainable, 
it was 181 per cent, while in the clandestine commerce it was 1,20) 


per cent. 








1 Revue du Travail (Brussels), May 1, 1919, p. 293. 
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Prices in 1918 were generally higher. The increase in the average 
prices (sugar excepted) of 13 articles of food in 1918 over 1914, 
based upon the data collected in the investigation, was 780 per 
cent. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF 22 COMMODITIES IN 6 LOCALITIES IN BELGIUM, APR. 1, 1914, 
AND APR. 1, 1919, WITH PER CENT OF INCREASE. 

















Average price. ' 
Article. Unit. — Per cont of 
| Apr.1, 1914. Apr. 1, 1919. snasease. 
Cents. Cents. | 
ed. cca eth ae tbs apds sakes ed hook eo 2. 63 6. 83 160 
') 0) ee ae ee a re Sie aa 24.94 | 65. 98 | 263 
1 SRS pe RE eae See ee DOSER... .<0% 23.16 | 115. 80 | 400 
Te SS Ea a ea a riaeenc Pound...... 27. 83 | 152. 86 | 449 
Dell Mint ateRsateekestisens.280inds cans i ee do.......| 25. 55 | 94. 41 | 269 
Ol Tahal pe inte keincnantehana ivcinens 19. 69 | 96.51 | 390 
LAE ddan anaheim ekesoa Nib eds< ccbsaCekbhandl «onal Se 16, 89 | 94. 76 | 461 
Ce eee ee inadasancovdksaene awaclewnki ade. 1.14 2.19 | 92 
eg Oe ee eT ee a are 61 | 3. 06 | 400 
ES is A OS ee ree mes mney ae i ekades 5.95 | 116.71-277.26 | 1181-21,200 
RICO. .ccccccscvecccccccccceccccesccesercscccslccces BOiccsees 5. 43 15, 40 | 184 
Reans PE FS ee ee ee ee ee do eeccees | 4.90 11. 46 j 133 
Pet cath erdandions sessed ir'> Gawain Gallon...... | 12. 42 31. 42 153 
ahs bh cacbebobanks iene neeawd i 9.19 25. 99 | 183 
CORR, ciate bse 6s bOss Spee sss ance—ereeninks 50 pounds. . -| 13.13 | 50. 14 | 280 
re ere cbont SE batd aaah | 3.11 9. 31 | 200 
EEE Fil ccsecss 443. 90 1,596. 11 264) 
Shoes,women’s........ (EeRORGCbCC OR Se es Sem shen ees aE 328. 10 1,518. 14 | 363 
SOCKS, MBGMWB ccc ceccecccssccsceceecsececccccceleeces ae | 57. 90 156. 33 | 170 
SI nanctvcdciarciesseune saeel anaes __ Sere 67.55 250. 90 | 270 
Ee ee ee ee eee eee ree oe ree 77. 20 268. 27 247 
PIS ARMENROA Gout ceacac dedtevecsseoedusiieuee a 260, 55 708. 89 172 
iIn Government depots. 2In clandestine commerce. 


Retail Prices in Brussels. ! 


A supplementary study of increased prices is made in a report 
published under date of May 15, 1919. The remarks in the preced- 
ing report (relating to prices in Belgium) in regard to the manner of 
collecting the data and to other market conditions apply also to this 
report. 

The prices quoted cover a wider range of articles and are for the 
first four months of 1919. From the figures reported the two tables 
following have been computed, showing (1) the relative prices for the 
first four months of 1919, compared with prices in April, 1914, and 
(2) the relative decrease in price in February, March, and April, 
1919, compared with January, 1919. 


RELATIVE PRICES IN BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, JANUARY TO APRIL, 1919, COMPARED 
WITH APRIL, 1914. 








Relative prices. 














April, 
= 








Group of articles. 1919 
ivi¢. January.| February. March.) April. 
Rs ict cocacabhashescsahesncevbens 100 699 564 | 403 344 
Clothing, shoes, heat, and light ....................... 100 516 471 | 428 383 
ME Mnshawasabebncccccccccteccesnesbesesesess 100 | 615 522 481 455 
ee 100 | 639 534 424 | 374 
| ' 








1 Revue du Travail (Belgium), May 15, 1919, p. 338. 
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RELATIVE PRICES IN BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1919 
COMPARED WITH JANUARY, 1919. 


Relative prices, 1919. 
Group of articles. 


l 
January.) February.|March.| April 








| 
| | 
PPTTMAO TBCONSILIOS... «on. cccceoucecss-s PE DEE aE RO, ee. 100 81 | 58 
eee, ane, THO GUN TI. «2 |. cc cc ccc ccc ccm eccce 199 Qi | 3 ' 
aE ee oe eee eee ee ee ee ie AP) ee tray 100 85 | 78 | 
Sib eithecmd thie dic deme dbtatte tiie ies dah ewe es-wign Bona LOO 84 66 








Cost of Living in Cuba in 1914 and 1918. 


i the information of the officers of the United Railways of 

Havana in connection with the demands being made by the 
employees for higher wages, the following comparative list of prices 
of necessities in Cuba for the years 1914 and 1918 was compiled i: 
the office of the company and has been transmitted to this Bureau by 
the State Department. It is remarked that “great care is said t« 
have been exercised in obtaining the figures, which represent the 
actual cost to the laborers as learned by actual investigation and 
not through the usual method of published quotation.”’ 


COMPARATIVE LIST OF PRICES OF NECESSITIES IN CUBA FOR THE YEARS 1914 AN! 


























1913. 
oe a ek ae ae eT es 
Per cent of 
Article Unit. | Pricein 1914., Pricein 1918.' increase, 191% 
over 1914. 
— we | mili Die 
90a: 
Re fic RGes a bebatdinets spades sdk aksasesbes | Dozen... $0. 40 $0. 84 110 
RE NS” See PS A ET ee asian | Pound... 04 .10 150) 
sk A ee as ae ee aan | Quart. ..! 1if .19 72.7 
et ee eee Can ?2.... a 1, 25 | 103 
Dc when ademnas Ee Aa CS eee .| Pound.. 015 .30 100 
ER EN iS ee - (4) -14 .40 185. 7 
Ee BS pipdsesteeehbedsscenc cadeebsns Quart... 47 11.89} 302. 
Bacalao (dried codfish)..............+-.-..--- | Pound.. 5 1,4) 60.0 
ee  sovnnroretinn rove e---0=--- Sag ummasens oa jm = 
TE LE TER, PTE a lee 15 .30 | 0 
Banamas............. LES Ee Dozen... .30 . 60 | 100.9 
RE ER RR ape RS eee Pound .. . 04 10 150.0 
ARSE SE RSL SEAS SE SaRa a we Oh. 06 14 133 
Beams....... cases mS ee ee a “sae 1.08 > 5a 212 
EE SSE tae s 6 hte obaha ca we aon ee Sen ewnk | cliineacs . 06 . 25 316.7 
A a Cet ari naka kky se ee toe . 08 .20 150. 0 
 COMCC......cceceeeeeee-cneee dedebahesoupoess eee 1,40 - 60 50.0 
Miscellaneous: 
Hair cut ........ Dottinwdses+ BE A A | Each.... 15 1.30 100.0 
i SO ee a MS 12.00 15.00 177.4 
I i I . 1 12.00 1 25.00 10% 
I ai ai ciieicnintal stil «ngs ain Sine sn:me nth (3) 112.00 1 25.00 108 
'‘ Maximum price quoted. *Size not specified. 3 Not reported. 


“Tasajo”’ (jerked beef) and “bacalao’’ (dried codfish) are among 
the principal sources of sustenance for the Cuban laborer. The oil 
mentioned is used largely throughout Cuba for cooking and table 
purposes. 
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Retail Price Changes in Great Britain. 


: HE following table gives for Great Britain the increase in the 

: T cost of food and general family expenditure for January to 

. July, 1919, over July, 1914. The food items included in this report 

are: Ribs and thin flank of beef, both British and chilled or frozen; 

as legs and breast of mutton, British and chilled or frozen; bacon, fish, 

, ' flour, bread, tea, sugar, milk; butter, fresh and salt; cheese, mar- 
; i garine, eggs, and potatoes, | | ) 

; The table gives percentages of increase, and is not one of relative 

prices, as is the table given for the United States. When making 

4 comparisons this should be borne in mind, and to obtain the relative 





price it is necessary to add 100 to the percentage as given, 1. e., 
January, 1919, the increase is 130, the relative price being 230. 

The figures represent two comparisons:' First, the increase in price 
based on the same quantities as used in July, 1914; second, the in- 





























\ crease in the cost of living, based on the change in the quality of the 
0 standard of living. In other words, the increase in column one of 
, the table shows what the wage earner paid for the same quantities 
d of food, while the figures in column two give the change that results 
from a substitution of one kind of food for another to meet war- 
time conditions. 
The same method is used in family expenditures, the third column 
showing percentage of increase of all articles and the last column 
. giving approximate figures, based on the increase in cost of all other 
articles and the estimated changed consumption of food. 
j [INCREASE IN, FOOD AND ALL ITEMS IN GREAT BRITAIN BASED ON JULY, 1914. 
mt) i {Compiled from issues of The Labour Gazette, London.] 
) a =a fk ee eee ~ a = 
. Per cent of increase as compared with July, 1914. 
Food. Allitems in family budget 
- Date. Expendi- E xpendi- 
‘ Retail prices, tures, Retail prices, tures, 
} assuming allowing for assuming allowing for 
) same estimated same | estimated 
quantities. change in quantities. | change in 
< consumption. consum ption. 
0 July, i ae Fe 5 kG he Mad leant da ee a eee 
ci seansaamen gh ea 3 40-45 
SR Rn sa ceds sues riacences 104 72 A ° ee 
0 enc s denndbescsgetscavieisscets 110 67 4 100-105 75, 80) 
i 1919. 
; pS 130 79 4120 ») 
SE olan cot cs occchdeccccdsseec caus 130 77 412 W395 
| EES aE cee omen 120 7 4115 1) 
MeEeOE.... 0 s..<sccctcascasceses 113 87 4110 95 
ERE Sy SE a ee See eee 107 81 #105 90 
So th nda I Rae I i ah 104 87 6 105 | 9 
es eee no gas ameh one 109 97 6 105-110 | 100 
il 1 For a more complete explanation, see article by Prof. W. F. Ogburn, pp. 169 and 170 in the MonTaLy 
LABOR REviEw for May, 1919. 
e * Including tax on sugar and tea. 


3 Not including taxes. 





6 Tax rate not reported. 
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‘The increase, excluding additional taxation, on commodities is 7 per cent less. 
5 The increase, excluding additional taxation, on commodities is 6 per cent less. 
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Cost of Living in Lima, Peru. 


RECENT report of the consul-general at Lima, Peru,' shows a 


considerable increase in the cost of living in that city since the q 
beginning of the war. It is stated that in 1916 the Peruvian Govern- * 
ment issued a decree prohibiting the exportation of the principal food & 

3 


products grown in that country, with the exception of sugar and rice, 
yet the local selling prices of all native products have gradually 
increased until complaint is so general that the municipal authorities 
of Lima are now seriously considering the cause of the high cost of 
all articles of first necessity. 

The table following, issued by the municipal authorities of Lima, 
shows the retail prices of 28 articles in August, 1914, and in April, 
1919: 


RETAIL PRICES OF 28 ARTICLES OF HOUSEHOLD CONSUMPTION IN LIMA, PERU, 
AUGUST, 1914, AND APRIL, 1919, AND PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE. 

















| | | 
| Pricein | Pricein | Per cen: 
Article. | Unit. | August, | A pril, of in- 
| 1914, 1919. | crease, 
} 
j | 
é = “A | —|- 
ES a cele en ae pee ea OTe ee aE Pound. . $0. 06 $0. 11 §3.3 
i. c.. tcvedaadbhbeohees caeud woh ecb baudshanebdohwaccbiles eee .04 .08 100.0 t 
IOs ond 0 cn sind oo dain tonntsbe0ssese 0500856465 sges 046s a 055 ll 100.0 
an nn cavnbddhecseacsdcessssdecncchlngssenenseee fee ie 04 105 162.5 ' 
ak cetdeadoinh<aknsénsin «Gpesipesohecesegpnekioesagyes = Ss - 06 18 200. 0 ' 
eh eee dene denba ters wnwebonuened ie * . 04 .09 125.0 | 
ee ee ees | ee Bivens . 04 .09 125.0 
i ns tka ea teuinbtas a dn0 chebéahies cehacameene teas dan eupibe eee 07 .09 28. 6 
Oe re ee er ee ee ee a -05 . ORS 70.0 | 
EE ee as tp buna ait acacctein Mlloasea . 08 17 112.5 
a a a  siae 2 ak intel beans Beneneenes a | .07 -14 100. 0 
ee ein E a en cn aan ete aeteetseestetbanstraukbeesdsanesé Le tae Py i - 1.50 1.0 
EES, ee ee ee ee en Pe —— - 625 1.00 60 
ence nelael do.....| .70 1.10 57.1 
(ng OE i a ns oy Car VaR eS SEE ey do 14 . 34 142.9 

IRR eel site i ae eerie, oa cbbh ang cde dukielbebnsercaeses Dozen 60 1. 20 100) 
CL EE TTL ORD Pee | Each.. 1.75 3. 25 85.7 
 nnncindineonenccbensgesnevecssotnhecsasecns | Pound... O15 04 166.7 
Nee ess ck vc cus eireebbecsacrcntehbeabeaneden | Quart... . 08 015 87.5 
ESE ee ae re ee Bee | . 30 60 100.0 
ee itn ee REE heb ween ndehcndiiensenm«odelned re 50 1.37 174.0 
SE EE ee yee ee | ee | Pound.. 035 . 045 28. 6 
EE A Ee ee so Quart... -10 25 150.0 
Ee RR EA ee ee ee ee do..... 15 355 136.7 
I EIR RS RE ee ee ae wee -125 25 100.0 
LETS ELE TET SE I EIN ae ee . 025 055 120. 0 
EES ee vee ae ae! a . 04 . 075 87.5 
i Rae EN EE RL Se Sea ae” SS Teen . 11.00 40. 00 263. 














The report states that the increase in price of nearly all imported 
articles, such as textiles and wearing apparel, is greater in comparison 
than the above list, that house rent has increased 50 per cent, and that 
the cost of furniture is 150 per cent higher than before the war. 
Shoes have increased in price from $7 to $12.50 a pair; men’s felt 
hats, from $4.50 to $6.50; silk ties, from 75 cents to $1.50; woolen 
underwear, from $5 to $7 a suit; colored shirts, from $2.50 to $3; 








1 Dated Apr. 30, 1919, and transmitted to this Bureau through the State Department. 
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men’s socks from 75 cents to $1.25 a pair; men’s woolen suits from 
340 to $55; ladies’ silk stockings, from $1.25 to $3 a pair; white 
collars, from 30 cents to 35 cents each. The price of room and board 
in boarding houses has increased from $40 to $75 a month, with baths 
extra. Fruit, such as bananas, oranges, and grapes, is more expen- 
sive than in the United States. 


Prices of Food in Madrid, Spain, 1914 and 1919. 


HE Chamber of Commerce at Madrid, Spain, is authority for the 
following data,’ giving a comparison of the prices of certain 
foodstuffs in that city in 1914 and 1919: 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, MADRID, SPAIN, 1914 AND 1919, AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE IN 1919. 








Wholesale. Retail. 














| 
| 
Commocity. Unit. | on | Por cent 
1914 | 1919 ofin- 1914 1919 | ofin- 
. crease. | crease. 

a ————_——_—_— — 
Olive tihccc > cubé haa nas ahno aan |} Quart... $0.175 $0. 24 37.1 $0. 178 $0.23 85.4 
Rate. . cbshds CAs dv eee The ckiis wh | Dozen... . 23 . 554 140.9 | 25 | . 58 132.0 
Codfight.. .«cd-enemteserccceses<«s | Pound.. .098 . 256 161.2 114 |} 2 | 145.6 
Racdih. sadedbebcksc seve ssssces a ae .153 377 146.4 | 175 | 38 | 150.3 
Pork s6iaoces o0000 2 << 200 cele nooned - 368 - 44 47.8 | 394 | -57 | 44.7 
Cheese, La Mancha............. ea . 21 377 79.5 263 44 67.3 
EE Cc oS a me ichona .072 .149 106.9 079 158 100.0 
Winite Wien dic dic ao x cnice <alece om .05 . 083 66.0 1 037 45.0 
CROCE Marais nd ss cc aces sovelens ee . 063 . 094 | 49.2 07 114 62.9 
Pickiod Geer dbo o0 0.05. ...-<]004 00.5... 074 | . 153 106.8 . OST 175 101.1 











High Prices of Building Materials in England.’ 


A= of great importance in the almost desperate housing 
situation in Great Britain is the cost of building materials, 
said to be such an obstacle in this branch of the reconstruction 
scheme that houses of the class formerly renting at about $200 a 
year if put up now could not be rented profitably at less than $450. 

The following table of prices of certain building materials before 
the war and in the spring of 1919 illustrates the condition. It should 
be stated that in the London area transportation is a factor, and 
that the area in the Midlands of England, for which prices are given, 
is surrounded by brickyards and lime and cement works. 





' From Reports on Foreign Markets for Agricultural Products No. 10, p. 13, May 29, 1919. Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of Agriculture. 

* From Commerce Reports, June 23, 1919. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce, 
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Material. Unit. | Prewar price. | PTicein spring 
of 1919 
Chinnntm — = a - ——— } — 
In the London area: 
Lbricks— 
I 6 oc oan Wi iMaa ee tlsu% dade eligé as oem seen 1,000 $8.51 | $iy | 
IONS 6545 on atdndeeaas avec sksueuect cusesede a | te 7.54 18 
Tiles— 
EE ES Se, eS a Lae ee eee = ee 10. 22 | 15.22 
eer eres ee ee ge coe en pO GES Oe 5 reed eh a eae 12. 16 | o4 
See RS eee Pere . eae $8. 76-9. 97 | $16. 55-17. 2% 
BMG. ia+< ss DN Re Se eet egiaeiiarmestd sales. tana cae ae mee ee Re 0. 44 and 0. 57 0. 69 and | 
Slates, best Welsh..................-... ahh aidichan adtalba 1.200 61.44 | 9). 4 
OS SS ey a ee ere née Gee _, ee 43. 80 87. 6 
Lead, sheet, English.................... Teideckdta dace os ti “NOOR 105. 85 | 1s49 
eer ae a ee ohn dixknn opie eauaae aie Standard 80. 30 | 25.» 
In the Midlands: 
3-inch bricks, delivered on site. ,........-...--..---.---- eer 1,000 5. 84 | 18 
Cement, on site. ............ BE RE OC Re ee ee 9.12 | 20.19 
I side Rin Sahin ph yore dann shhahverdwudend ad obame’ I 1.46) 11.9 
NE Dh sin. cheese atwlhsindna std <d=eehsbiiue ence agees Mewieen «call Cubic ft 0. 42-0. 49 | 1.95-2. 4 
I re eh aie Ee ae Saas 4 ihre eee aes maa J”, ee 2. 43-2. 67 | 7.30-9.7 
ESS are ee oe Ba a i ee re — as 5. 35-5. 84 11.68 
TE GMa a teak rere sad oe. 2 dtr Pina win'n dt aioe bees bee ee | ae 2.19 








It is estimated that not fewer than 10,000,000,000 bricks will be 
required, and the output at Peterborough (the largest center of the 
industry) would not exceed some 600,000,000 a year with every kiln 
in operation. The shortage of railway cars for transportation is a 
further difficulty. 
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COOPERATION. 





Agricultural Cooperative Enterprises in Canada.’ 


HE agricultural cooperative organizations of Canada are divided 
into two classes: (1) Commercial bodies, such as the Saskatche- 

wan Cooperative Elevator Co. (Ltd.); United Grain Growers (Ltd.); 
and the United Farmers’ Cooperative Co. of Ontario (Ltd.); and (2) 
educational bodies, which include the United Farmers of Alberta; 
the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association; the Manitoba Grain 
Growers’ Association; and the United Farmers of Ontario. These 
provincial organizations are still further combined into a Federal 
body called the Canadian Council of Agriculture, which consists of 
the executives of the various farmers’ organizations, both educa- 
tional and commercial. This body has its headquarters at Winnipeg. 


The Grain Growers’ Grain Co. (Ltd.). 


The oldest of the commercial bodies—the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Co. (Ltd.)—was organized in 1906 under a charter of the Province of 
Manitoba and was reorganized on a national basis in 1911. During 
the 11 years of its existence this company handled 232,740,876 
bushels of grain, leased elevators, opened up timber tracts, and 
established the Grain Growers’ Guide, a publication which, starting 
as a monthly paper, changed to a weekly, and now has a circulation 
of 55,000 copies per week. 


The Alberta Farmers’ Cooperative Elevator Co. (Ltd.). 


The Alberta Farmers’ Cooperative Elevator Co. (Ltd.) was or- 
ganized in 1913 with 46 locals which represented 4,499 shareholders 
holding 6,560 shares of stock at a par value of $393,600. The stock 
was 20 per cent paid up. At the final meeting of the company in 
1917, just before its amalgamation with the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Co. (Ltd.), the records showed that the locals had increased to 145, 
composed of 14,528 shareholders who held 21,527 shares of stock 
having a par value of $1,291,620. The paid-up capital stock at this 
time amounted to $563,689.28. 

The act of incorporation provided that each shareholder should 
have one vote irrespective of the number of shares held and pro- 





‘Summarized from a typewritten statement, dated Alberta, April 15, 1919, by the United States 
Consul at Calgary. 19 
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hibited voting by proxy. The shareholders were grouped into locals 
which elected delegates to represent them at the annual meeting of 
the company. 

During the four years of its existence the company handled 
44,477,195 bushels of grain, developed an active live-stock business, 
opened a cooperative supply department which in 1916-17 moved 
2,691 cars, and conducted a large and constantly growing mail-order 
business in farm machinery. The profits of the company from June 
30, 1914, to August 31, 1917, were $459,777. 


United Grain Growers (Ltd.). 


In 1917 the Manitoba representatives of the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Co. (Ltd.) amalgamated with those of the Alberta Farmers’ (o- 
operative Elevator Co. (Ltd.), between whom there had always 
existed the closest cooperation, under the name of the United Grain 
Growers (Ltd.). The new company adopted the methods of govern- 
ment employed by the Alberta company, thus applying the local and 
delegate system to the whole company. 

On August 31, 1918, at the close of its first year’s business thic 
company’s records showed that there were 35,000 shareholders, 
grouped into 337 locals. The number of shares subscribed for was 
115,642, having a par value of $2,891,050. The paid-up capital 
totaled $2,159,763. The charter provides that only farmers can hol 
stock, each person being limited to 100 shares having a par value of 
$25. No stock, however, can be sold below $30 a share. The com- 
pany’s profits for the year ending August 31, 1918, were $441,760 
and a dividend of 10 per cent upon the paid-up par value of the stock 
was paid. 

From 1906 to 1918 the three companies handled a total of 
307,129,933 bushels of grain, operated 343 country elevators, 231 
flour warehouses, and 181 coal sheds. The present company also 
operates, under lease, a terminal elevator at Fort William, with a 
capacity of 2,500,000 bushels, and owns a private terminal elevator 
at Port Arthur with a capacity of 600,000 bushels. A large business 
is carried on in hay, posts, twine, wire and bale ties, salt, fruit, 
vegetables, lumber, builders’ supplies, machinery, oats, etc., the 
“total turnover’’ amounting, in 1918, to $5,925,791. The company’s 
live-stock business in the same period amounted to 4,402 cars. A 
sawmill operated by it in Northern British Columbia has a capacity 
of 75,000 feet of lumber in a 10-hour day. A general land agency 
business, together with an insurance department in all its branches, 
forms another branch of the company’s many activities; and the 
imports of machinery from the United States—and practically all 
comes from the United States—amounted during the last three 
years to $1,561,473.89. 
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The United Farmers of Alberta. 





The United Farmers of Alberta, an organization for educational 
and propaganda purposes, was organized in 1909. It developed out 
of the Canadian Society of Equity which was formed by some farmers 
from the United States who had formerly been members of the 
American Society of Equity. The company’s membership includes 
approximately 20,000 farmers residing in the Province of Alberta. 
Its headquarters are at Calgary. 

As in the case of the other organizations the members of the United 
Farmers of Alberta are divided into local associations which report 
to the central office at Calgary, while the central office keeps in touch 
with the locals through the medium of circular letters. The locals 
are represented in the annual convention by elected delegates, ‘the 
basis of representation being one delegate for every 10 paid-up 
members, or major portion of 10.” The officers of the association 
are a president, four vice presidents, and 10 directors, who are elected 
by the delegates in the annual convention, to carry on the work from 
year to year. The objects of the association as defined in the con- 
stitution are as follows: 

1. The fostering and encouragement of cooperative effort to the end— 

(a) That the moral, intellectual, and financial status of the farmer may be improved 
thereby; 

(>) That the rural home may receive more of the necessities, comforts, and con- 
veniences of modern times, and rural life be enriched and improved thereby; 

(c) That the business of agriculture may receive the proper recognition that its 
importance justifies in provincial and national affairs; 

(d) That the Dominion may perform to the best advantage the functions in the 
Empire which in the economy of nature it is best fitted to periorm. 

2. To further the interests of farmers and ranchers in all branches of agriculture; to 
promote the best methods of farming business; to seek to enlarge and increase markets; 
to gather market information; to obtain by united efforts profitable and equitable 
prices for farm produce; and to secure the best and cheapest transportation. 

3. To watch, influence, and promote legislation relative to the objects specified in 
the preceding subsections (1) and (2) and to any other matter affecting the farmers’ 
business, and to take any legitimate action necessary for this purpose. 

4. To promote social intercourse, a higher standard of community life, and the 
study of economic and social questions bearing on our interests as farmers and citizens. 

5. To settle disputes between members without recourse to law whenever possible. 

6. To take into consideration any member’s case of grievance, hardship, or litiga- 
tion, and to defend our membership as far as it may be possible and just. 


The association has from its formation taken an active part in 
influencing legislation and creating public sentiment in regard to 
questions having to do with the improvement of agricultural condi- 
tions. To its efforts may be ascribed most, if not all, of the credit 
for the passage of a number of acts of this nature, including the pro- 
hibition act now operative in the Province. 
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An organization known as the United Farmer Women of Alberta 
has developed from the men’s cooperative movement, and is 
carrying on the same kind of work among the farmers’ wives and 
daughters as the United Farmers of Alberta is accomplishing among 
the farmers. Its form of government and basis of representation are 
the same as those in the farmers’ organization, the officers consisting 
of a president, vice president, and 10 directors, who also have head- 
quarters in Calgary. 

According to the report the United Farmers of Alberta and the 
United Grain Growers (Ltd.), “‘constitute the greatest cooperative 
marketing societies that an agrarian movement has ever produced. 
* * * As commercial and social organizations these societies have 
a far-reaching influence in all provincial affairs, and as potential 
political forces they are to be reckoned with in Dominion as well as 
provincial parliaments. Among the demands made by the farmer or- 
ganizations are tariff reform and reciprocity with the United 
States, according to the Reciprocity Agreement of 1911.” 
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EMPLOYEES’ REPRESENTATION. 





Activities of Industrial Councils in Great Britain. 


ico abe upon the acceptance by the Government of the 
recommendations contained in the Whitley report, joint in- 
dustrial councils had, at May 1, 1919, been established by the Ministry 
of Labor in 33 industries, as follows:! 

Asbestos manufaturing; Metallic bedstead; Bobbin and shuttle 
making; Bread baking and flour confectionery; Building; Chemical 
trade; China clay; Coir mat and matting; Elastic web, cord, braid, 
and small-wares fabrics; Electrical contracting; Electricity supply 
(including both municipal and company-owned undertakings); Fur- 
niture; Gas (including both municipal and company-owned under- 
takings; Gold, silver, horological, and allied trades; Hosiery; Hosiery 
(Scottish); Made-up leather goods; Local authorities’ non-trading 
services (manual workers) (England and Wales); Match manu- 
facturing; Packing-case making; Paint, color, and varnish trades; 
Welsh plate and sheet trades; Pottery; Road transport; Rubber 
manufacturing; Sawmilling; Sik; Tin mining; Vehicle building; 
Waill-paper making; Waterworks undertakings (including both munici- 
pal and company-owned undertakings); Wool (and Allied) textile; 
Woolen and worsted (Scottish). 

In addition to these applications of the Whitley report, provisional 
committees had, at May 1, either already drafted, or had been 
appointed to draft, constitutions for the following 19 industries: 

Bleaching, etc., of textiles; Boot and shoe manufacture; Carpets; 
Flour milling; Glass; Heating and domestic engineering; Locks, 
safes, and latches; Musical intruments; Needles and fishhooks; 
Newspapers; Printing; Printing ink; Roller engraving; Shipping; 
Surgical instruments; Tramways (including both municipal and 
company-owned undertakings) ; Wire drawing; Wrought hollow-ware; 
Zine and spelter. 

Steps have been taken for the application of the Whitley report to 
Government industiial establishments,” to the civil service,*? and to 
local authorities’ administrative, professional. technical and clerical 
staffs. 





| Data taken from British Labour Gazette, London, for May, 1919, p. 176. . 
2 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for May, pp. 114-116. 
3 Idem, July, pp. 123 to 126. 
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Methods of procedure on the Whitley councils are determined by 
the representatives of the organizations of employers and workers in 
each particular industry, who are also given a free hand in the 
drafting of their constitution and the formulation of the functions 
and objects of their council. 

Except in industries where wage-fixing machinery in the form of 
conciliation boards already exists, the consideration of wages takes 
a prominent place among the particular objects of joint industrial 
councils, and the discussion of matters arising out of wage demands 
takes up a considerable amount of the time of the councils. 

. In the constitutions of some councils it is provided that no strike, 
lockout, or arbitration shall take place until the matter in dispute 
has been considered by the council. 

The machinery for conciliation is readily available in those trades 
for which councils have been formed, but the formation of joint 
industrial councils is in most cases so recent that not much informa- 
tion is yet available as to the practical value of the machinery set 
up. However, the small experience so far gained seems to show 
that a better relationship between employers and workers is already 
being produced. It should be noted that the two sides on the 
councils are of the same numerical strength, and that in the event 
of a deadlock no automatic machinery, except in a few instances, 
is provided for the settlement of the case. Such a deadlock has 
already been reached in several cases, but the inability to agree does 
not seem to have embittered the feeling between the two sides, as 
in each case, with the approval of both sections, the Ministry of 
Labor has been asked to take action as indicated in the Wages 
(Temporary Regulation) Act, 1918. 

Referring to the application of the Whitley council plan to the 
administrative departments of the civil service, an account of which 
was given in the July issue of the Monruty LasBor Review (pp. 
123-126), it should be stated that the committee of 30 representing 
in equal numbers the Government departments and the civil service 
associations, Which was appointed to consider a Whitley scheme in 
this connection, submitted its report on May 29, 1919.1. It recom- 
mends the establishment of a national council, departmental councils, 
and district and office (or works) committees; sets out the constitu- 
tion of the national council, following this with some notes explana- 
tory of certain provisions in that constitution; and concludes with 
recommendations respecting the departmental councils and district 
and office committees. The constitution provides for a national 
council of 54 members, one-half representing the official side and 
one-half representing the employees or the staff side; the chairman 





1 Report of National provisional joint committee on the application of the Whitley report to the ad- 
ministrative departments of the civilservice. London,1919. Spp. Cmd.198. Price, 1d. net. 
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of the council shall be chosen from the official side,’ and each side 
shall be represented by a secretary. It is recommended that details 
as to organization and functions of works committees shall be left 
to the departmental council concerned when instituted. 


Summary of Agreements Made by Joint Industrial Councils. 


The action as regards wages and hours, disputes, working condi- 
tions, ete., hitherto taken by Whitley councils in a number of indus- 
tries, is set out in the following statement: 

The council of the asbestos manufacturing industry has established a 48-hour week, 
without reduction of time rates. Rates for piecework are to be raised 15 per cent, 
and the shift system is to be considered. The china clay council's agreement provides 
for a 46-hour week, a time rate of 1s. 1d. [$0.26] per hour, an increase for pieceworkers, 
a minimum wage of 25s. [$6.08] for adult women time workers, and an increase of 
wages for boys. The coir mat and matting council has agreed, pending a general 
revision of piece prices, upon a 15 per cent increase on bonuses (20 per cent in eastern 
counties). The elastic webbing council has agreed that a 48-hour week be estab- 
lished from April 7, and a subcommittee has been appointed to consider rates of 
waves, especially in reference to women’s work. The electrical contracting council 
has made provision for a 47-hour working week, with one break of 45 minutes’ duration 
in the ordinary full working day. The national concilation board interim committee 
of the furniture council has settled a standard rate for London upholsterers and uphol- 
steresses. The council of the gold, silver, horological, and allied trades has agreed 
upon a standard week of 47 hours. The hoisery council agreed, in December, 1918, 
upon an additional bonus of 14d. [$0.03] in the shilling upon wages earned, making a 
total of 64d. [$0.13] in all; the agreement to remain in force till the end of March, 1919. 
On April 10 the council agreed upon a 48-hour week, without reduction of time rates, 
and an increase of 74 per cent on piece rates. The council of the made-up leather 
goods trade has adopted a national 48-hour week, a minimum wage of Is. 5d. [$0.34] 
per hour for day workers, and, pending further negotiations on applications recently 
received, an increase of 124 per cent for females and for piece workers. The council 
of local authorities’ nontrading services (manual workers) (England and Wales) has 
resolved that it be a recommendation to all local authorities that the working week 
for day men or women shall be not more than 47 hours, exclusive of meal times; that 
any change in hours implied by this resolution shall not entail any loss of pay; that 
this resolution shall come into operation as and from the last pay day in May; that 
the question of a one or two break day be left for local settlement; and that in no 
case where a smaller number of hours are worked shall that number be increased. 
The council of the match manufacturing industry has agreed that werking hours be 
reduced to 47 per week, with no reduction of rates, and that all Sunday work be 
considered as outside the 47-hour working week. The council of the packing case 
making industry has adopted a 47-hour working week. The agreement of the rubber 
manufacturing council provides for a 47-hour working week, without reduction of 
time rates; no reduction of piece rates; no increase to be made in the present basis of 
calculation for output bonus; the agrreement to include both men and women. The 
saw-milling council has adopted a 47-hour working week, without any reduction of 
wages; the agreement to include both skilled and unskilled workers. The vehicle 
building council has agreed upon minimum rates, the agreement to remain in force 
from February 1, 1919. The wool (and allied) textile council has adopted a 48-hour 





1 This also applies to departmental councils. 
2 Labour Gazette, London, for May, 1919, p. 176. 
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week, the details of the arrangement and rates of wages to be settled by the distri. / 
councils. Questions of wages and hours are at present under consideration by severa! 
joint industrial councils. 

Some of the other recent activities of joint industrial councils may be classified 
and summarized as follows: 


Disputes and Concilration. 


Several councils have devised machinery for dealing with disputes and for unde: 
taking conciliation duties. The principle adopted in some cases is that such matter. 
should be dealt with, where possible, by shop or works committees or by distri 
councils; the national council confining itself to questions affecting the whole indu: 
try. The wool (and allied) textile council has established an arbitration pane! 
The chemical trade council has established an emergency committee of six members 
constituted by forming a panel from the members of the council in alphabetics 
order, and appointing the first three on the employers’ list and the first three on th» 
workpeople’s list to serve for the first month, proceeding through the lists for ea: 
subsequent month. This committee is prepared to go at once to any place in whiv! 
a dispute has arisen which can not be settled locally. The road transport counc:! 
has agreed that the executive committee constitute a joint arbitration panel, an! 
that a joint traveling arbitration panel, composed of three members (one from eac’: 
side of the council, with the chairman) be constituted. It is proposed that the dis 
trict councils, when formed, should endeavor to compose all disputes arising with: 
their areas, and that the traveling panel should be summoned only in cases of extreme 
urgency. The furniture council has established a national conciliation board. 

Councils have recently been invited to express their views with regard to under- 
taking conciliation where one or both parties to the dispute are not represented on 
the council. Most of the councils have readily agreed to undertake such duties when 
requested te do so. 

















Working Conditions. 








Welfare committees have been formed by the building and china clay councils. 
The home office has been in touch with several councils with a view to improving 
factory conditions. 





Education and the Training of Apprentices. 


Committees to deal with education and training of apprentices have been appointe: 
by the building, china clay, electrical contracting, furniture, pottery, silk, vehicle 
building, and wool (and allied) textile councils. Some of these committees have 
been in close touch with the board of education and with local education authorities 
The building council’s education committee has drawn up a report dealing with the 
entry and training of all apprentices and other recruits for the building industry, 
schemes of apprenticeship, preapprenticeship education, and prospects in the indus- 
try, and general education. The electrical contracting council’s committee has drawn 
up a scheme of apprenticeship in the industry. The committee of the pottery coun- 
cil is considering the regularization of conditions of entering of apprentices into the 
industry, and the provision of adequate technical education. The committee of 
the vehicle building council is inquiring into the question of the position of apprentices 
returning from the army. 

Liaison officers have been appointed by the board of education to act in an advisory 
capacity on most of the joint industrial councils. 
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Statistics and Research. 


The building council has appointed a committee to consider the question of scientific 
management and reduction of costs, with a view to enabling the building industry 
to render the most efficient service possible. This committee has held several meet- 
ings, and has appointed two subcommittees to deal respectively with questions of 
improving production and questions of the distribution of the product. The pottery 
council has appointed a statistical and inquiries committee to inquire into the gen- 
eral problems of the industry. This committee has appointed a subcommittee to 
vet information on wages and making prices, and on the average percentage of profits 
on turnover. The vehicle building council also has appointed a statistics and research 
committee. 


Subsidiary Trades: Demarcation and Sectional Committees. 


The general question of the establishment of demarcation and sectional commit- 
tees is receiving the attention of several councils. The constitutions of these coun- 
cils were framed to embrace or to exclude certain sections impinging upon their indus- 
try, but this did not wholly solve the problem. The made-up leather goods industry, 
for example, is divided into three sections—belting manufacture, saddlery and harness 
manufacture, and fancy leather goods manufacture; and the council has decided that 
matters relating exclusively to one of these sections should be dealt with by an appro- 
priate subcommittee, whose decisions should be reported to the council for informa- 
tion. The problem of demarcation is more complex in the textile industries, where 
there is considerable overlapping between wool and cotton, cotton and silk, silk and 
hosiery, silk and wool, etc. There are indications that to meet this difficulty the 
councils concerned are proposing to form joint consultative committees for the pur- 
pose of determining questions of demarcation. 


Organization of Employers and Work people. 


The following councils have taken action with a view to improving the organiza- 
tion of employers and workpeople in their respective industries: Coir mat and matting, 
made-up leather goods, pottery, rubber manufacture, and tin mining. The pottery 
council has passed a resolution to the effect that employers in the industry be requested 
to grant facilities to trade-union representatives to enter the works at meal times 
for propagandist purposes and for enrollment of members, provided that no inter- 
ference with the carrying on of the duties of the workpeople is caused thereby. 


Relations with Foreign Office and Board of Trade. 


The council of the match-manufacturing industry has been requested by the for- 
eign office and the department of overseas trade to supply information as to (a) the 
encouragement of study and research with a view to the improvement and perfection 
of the quality of the product, and of machinery and methods for economical manu- 
facture in all branches of the industry, and (b) the preparation and consideration of 
statistics and reports relating to the industry throughout the world and the effect on 
the industry of customs and excise duties. The question of setting up commercial 
subcommittees, charged with the special work of dealing with matters in which the 
board of trade and its departments are concerned, is receiving consideration by several 
councils. Some of these councils are now forming commercial subcommittees. 
Others have delegated the matters referred to to their general purposes or other stand- 
ing committee. Liaison officers between the board of trade, including the depart- 
ment of overseas trade, and councils have in some cases been appointed. Most coun- 
cils directly affected by the question of import restrictions have appointed deputa- 
tions to state their requirements to the board of trade import restrictions committee. 
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Formation of District Joint Industrial Councils. 





District joint industrial councils have been established by the national joint indus- 
trial councils of the following industries: Bread baking and flour confectioner 
chemical trade, elastic webbing, electrical contracting, furniture trade, hosier 
(Scottish), match manufacture, paint, color and varnish, rubber manufacture, wo. 
(and allied) textile, woolen and worsted (Scottish). Most of the other councils haye 
the question of the formation of district councils under consideration. In sony 
industries district councils are regarded as unnecessary. 


+! . 
Works Committees. 
Works committees are being set up under the auspices of the respective joint indus- 
trial councils in the following industries: China clay, hosiery (Scottish), match man 


facture, pottery, rubber, woolen and worsted (Scottish). Several other council: 
are at present considering the question of the formation of works committees. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 








Collective Bargaining for Employees of Govern- 
ment Controlled Telephone Systems. ' 


OLLOWING the failure of the strike of Atlanta telegraphers, 
who went on strike early in June, 1919, for recognition of their 
right to organize and the reinstatement of employees said to 
have been discharged for joining the union, a national strike of com- 
mercial telegraphers was called for June 11. The actual number of 
workers who joined in the strike is not known, the unions claiming 
large numbers and the telegraph companies maintaining that their 
business was not crippled by the strike. Two days later a national 
strike of electrical workers and telephone operators employed by 
the Bell system was called for June 16, to support the telegraphers 
in their demands. Both appeared to be for the purpose of forcing 
governmental and company recognition of the unions and the right 
of collective bargaining, as well as for an increase in wages. Each 
strike order was issued by the national officers in response to strike 
votes previously taken by the membership. 

On June 14 the strike of the electrical and telephone workers was 
averted by an order (Bulletin No. 27, Order No. 3209) issued by 
Postmaster General Burleson, granting them the right of collective 
bargaining. ‘The order is as follows: 

Employees of telephone companies shall have the right to bargain as individual 
or collectively through committees or their representatives chosen by them to act for 
them. Where prior to Government control a company dealt with representatives 
chosen by the employees to act for them who were not in the employ of the company, 
they shall hereafter do so. The telephone companies shall designate one or more of 
its officials who shall be authorized to deal with such individuals or representatives 
in matters of better conditions of labor, hours of ernployment, compensation or griev- 
ances, and such matters must be taken up for consideration within five days after 
presentation. 

Such employees shall have the right to organize or to affiliate with organizations 
that seem to them best calculated to serve their interest, and no employee shall be 
discharged, demoted, or otherwise discriminated against because of membership in 
any such organization, as prescribed in Bulletin No. 9, issued by me, dated October 2, 
1918.2 In case of dismissal, demotion, or undesirable transfer of employee where no 





1 Government control of telephone and telegraph systems ceased on July 31, 1919. 
2 Published in MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for February, 1919, p. 147. 
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real cause is shown by company for said dismissal, demotion, or undesirable transf 
it shall be considered that discrimination was practiced, and upon such finding tho 
employee shall be reinstated to former position with full pay for time lost or shall }» 
reimbursed for any loss sustained by reason of demotion or transfer. 

Inability or refusal to perform the regular work of position occupied by them, 
excessive use of intoxicants, dishonesty, incivility to subscribers or the public shal! 
be considered sufficient canse for dismissal. 

Where requests or demands are now pending, the telephone companies shall imme 
diately proceed to negotiate a settlement. 

All telephone companies are hereby directed to comply strictly with the requirc- 
ments of this order, and failure to do so on the part of any official will result in dis 
ciplinary action. 


A subsequent order (Bulletin No. 27, Order No. 3210), under daic 
of June 16, directed the telephone companies to designate an officer 
or officers to whom complaints might be made, and whose duty i! 
would be to keep complete records of complaints and the action taken 
in each case. Following is the text of this order: 


Representations have been made to the wire board that employees having grievances 
are often left in doubt to whom they should be presented. Each telephone company, 
therefore, shall at once designate an officer or officers of such company to whom com- 
plaints may be presented, and shall make such selection known by placing a notice 
on its bulletin board giving the name or names of the officer or officers so selected 
Such officer or officers so appointed by the company shall carefully make a notation 
of all complaints presented and the hour and date when same is received, and also 
the action taken on each complaint. This is: necessary in order to avoid any con- 
troversy as to questions of fact. 

Order No. 3209 will be strictly enforced. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 





Training for Foremen.' 


‘irene for foremen are at present being conducted in the city 
of Detroit under the supervision of the board of education of 
that city and of the University of Michigan. 

The special need for such classes arose from the fact that the lack 
of cooperation between the school and the shop frequently results 
in the failure of apprentices to complete their training, causing a loss 
both to themselves and to industry. 

This lack of cooperation, the author states, is due in many instances 
to the absence of proper understanding and sympathy between the 
average foreman and the apprentice. The foreman often has little 
patience with a boy whose theoretical knowledge of a craft surpasses 
his practical ability; while, on the other hand, the boy underestimates 
the skill of a foreman who is unable to transfer his practical knowledge 
to paper. 

The apprentice through the various opportunities for training 
afforded him can perfect his work, but the problem has been to provide 
a means whereby the foreman might come to appreciate the character 
of the boys’ training in the school and adapt his course in shop instruc- 
tion to it in such a manner as to shorten and intensify the apprentice- 
ship course. 

A solution of the problem has been found in the organization of 
classes for foremen. These classes are being conducted at the Cass 
High School or in the plant schools, for the Northway Motor Co., 
Cadillac Motor Co., Ford Motor Co., and for several other plants. 
About 200 men are at present in attendance. 

It is pointed out that in the formation of such classes the coopera- 
tion of the plant executives is essential. They call the men together 
and explain the nature of the work to them. The enrollment is vol- 
untary. Classes of 20 and not to exceed 30 men do the best work. 
The classes meet once each week for two hours, this being about all 
the time the average foreman can spend in addition to the home work 
required. 





i Classes for foremen, by E. Lewis Hayes, Vocational Summary, June, 1919, pp. 32, 33. Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington. 
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The course is divided into three or four terms, each of three months’ 
duration. The instruction falls into two classes: 

1. Subject matter supplementary to his daily employment to be 
given as regular evening instruction in the interest of the foreman as 
a producer. 

2. Subject matter having to do with the foreman as an instructor 
and leader of men to be given as a part of a teacher-training program. 

The following analysis of the terms’ work is given: 


If in the first term he (the foreman) has mastered square root, the Pythagorean 
theorem, threads and gear calculation, cutting speeds, feeds and taper cutting, together 
with enough elementary algebra to handle textbook formulas, very good progress has 
been made. He should have also had some free-hand lettering and enough sketching 
to know the proper placing of views and how to dimension them correctly. 

In the second term can be taken up for discussion subjects that are more particularly 
in the foreman’s sphere, such as handling and disciplining men, relation of employer 
to labor, shop transfers, labor turnover, relation to other departments in plant, time 
study, production of schedules, premium systems, care of shop equipment and tools, 
etc. For many of these subjects it is advisable to call in experts in the plant, who will 
give talks which outline the policies and processes best suited to the needs of their 
particular plant. 

Elementary instruction is given in chemistry, which will enable the men to better 
understand heat treatment and working of metals. The use of the slide rule is taken 
up and plenty ofshop problems given. Mathematicsshould be carried toa point where 
the men can solve the right triangle and make calculations for laying out a bevel gear, 
spirals, and other tool-room problems. 

The third term should be given over entirely to teacher training as provided for by 
the plan of the State board for vocational education (conducted in this State by the 
University of Michigan). 

In this work a careful analysis is made of the various machine tools, including types, 
names of parts, tools used on machines, machinist’s tools, standard operations, together 
with calculations necessary to each operation as outlined in the course for machinists 
compiled at the Cass Technical High School of Detroit. Especial attention is given to 
accident prevention. The material which is being collected with the assistance of 
these experienced foremen is quite comprehensive. 

On completing this work, courseso + udy leading to the mastery of each machine are 
made up, and attention is given to arranging the machines and processes in proper 
sequence for the efficient instruction of the apprentice. 


Though the instruction in Detroit applies chiefly to tool room and 
metal work and, therefore, consists largely of mathematics and related 
subjects, those interested in the management of the classes are con- 
fident that the methods used might be as applicable to other lines of 
work where the character of the instruction would of necessity be 
different. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





British Labor Exchanges and United States 
Employment Offices.’ 


By BENJAMIN M. SQUIRES. 


HE British system of labor exchanges and the work of these 

exchanges during the period 1913-1915 have been described 
somewhat in detail in a bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.2 Federal employment offices in the United States 
under the Division of Information of the Bureau of Immigration, 
and their work, have been dealt with in a bulletin on public employ- 
ment offices.* The reorganized Federal Employment Service has 
been described in the Montuiy Review,‘ which, moreover, has con- 
tained from time to time summaries of the activities of employment 
oflices under different systems and essential changes in organization. 
Therefore, it is not the purpose of this article to consider at length 
details of organization or administration or to attempt an exhaustive 
analysis of returns, but rather to emphasize outstanding points of 
resemblance or difference in the two systems. 

Apart from the meteoric existence of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, ‘‘born of the war” and forced by lack of appropriation 
to suspend many of its activities shortly after the signing of the 
armistice, the most noticeable contrast between it and the institu- 
tionalized British system is to be found in the organization necessary 
to serve adequately yet economically such widely different areas 
with such unlike density of population. 

The United Kingdom is essentially an industrial community. In 
its area of 121,428 square miles—less than half the area of the State 
of Texas and only about one twenty-fifth that of the United 
States—are 46,407,000 people, nearly half as many as are in the United 
States. The United States has an average population of 33.7 persquare 
mile; the United Kingdom, 382.2, or more than ten times as many. 
British industry is highly centralized as compared with industry in 
the United States. As a consequence, there is a vast difference in 
the problem of establishing clearing areas in the two countries. 

In February, 1919, the United States Employment Service was 
administered through 748 employment offices, each State theoreti- 
cally having a district office and the remaining offices being branches. 
The British employment system at that time, including temporary 





1The maps and charts accompanying this article were prepared by Mr. A. H. Stockder, of Columbia 
University. Acknowledgment is also made to Mr. A. E. Tyler, of the Employment Department of the 
British Ministry of Labor, for much of the basic material pertaining to the British system. 

2 The British System of Labor Exchanges, Bulletin 206, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Public Employment Offices in the United States, Bulletin 241, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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offices, was made up of 440 exchanges and 1,121 branch employme::: 


offices, a total of 1,561. 


ach office in the United States was respons; 


ble, on an average, for the employment needs of 136,387 persons 
scattered over 4,048 square miles; each office in the United Kingdom 
for but 29,729 persons in the relatively compact area of 78 square 


miles. 


To maintain the same ratio in the United States as in tho 


United Kingdom of employment offices to area would require near! 
39,000 offices; to maintain the ratio to population would require 


nearly 3,500 offices. 


The distribution of labor exchanges and employment offices at tli, 


time mentioned above is shown in the followmg tables. 


lt is more 


strikingly presented in the accompanying maps of the two countries 
showing the location of the offices. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR EXCHANGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM! 














Name of division. pn a Branches. | Total. 

London and South Eastern. eR 7 78 152 
South Western . ........------------+-- eee eee eee eee noes oe eeesscccceses 36 178 | 214 
West Midlands... .... 2.22222 ccc nee sees e cece cc eee cece cee c scree cneeee 42 64 | 106 
South Midlam@s amd Waeverw. « .~ 2. 2.22.2 -cccccscccecccscccscccecoccces 30 | 154 | 184 
i cede cascaccoccenhnesadescnsnsheceseesne es 53 | 108 | 168 
North Western..........---- or TTT TTL PTT TELL TTT TTT TTT TT 72 54 126 
NortGTE .. oc cc ccc ccc ccc ccc cccccscscsccccces TTTTYT Tritt Tore TTT eee 32 69 { 10! 
Re CE... opsheen eas PNR EREE ST SeNdeheceneene tases enemhuld settee’ 5l 161 212 
re ees aeecnnwekeaatan<cdencecehees scndukesree 31 119 1) 
a ar A I a ia io nlealaan ambiaina | 19 136 | 155 

a a oe | 440 1,121 | 1,568 





1 From revised list submitted by Employment Depertusesit of Ministry of Labor, as ‘“ April, 1919. Tem- 
porary offices are included. The list for January, 1919, excluding temporary offices, showed 406 exchanges 
and 1,068 branches. 

The British labor exchanges system was established in 1909, after 
a number of inquiries into the problem of unemployment. Prior to 
this date labor bureaus had been set up in many cities by municipal 
‘distress committees’? under the authority and stimulus of the 
Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905. These for the most part had 
fallen into disrepute as labor exchanges in the true significance of the 
term. In this respect they resembled many of the so-called public 
employment offices of this country, patronized chiefly by the unem- 
ployable or at best by casual labor, and looked upon as a form of 
public charity. 

The bill providing for a system of labor exchanges was introduced 
to give effect to proposals of the Board of Trade. These proposals 
were laid before Parliament during the course of a debate on the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and 
Relief of Distress in regard to unemployment. It is interesting to 
note, however, that previous to the proposals for establishing a na- 
tional system of labor exchanges ‘‘a good deal of preliminary work 
had been undertaken, particularly in the finding of premises for the 
labor exchanges and in the framing of a scheme of administration 
by an informal departmental committee of the Board of Trade.”’ ' 

Without going into the details of the act it may be said briefly that 
the Board of Trade? is authorized by the act to ‘‘establish and main- 
tain in such places as they think fit, labor exchanges, and assist any 
labor exchanges maintained by any other authorities or persons.” 
Labor exchange is defined as ‘‘any office or place used for the purpose 
of collecting and furnishing information respecting employers who 
desire to engage workpeople and workpeople who seek engagement 
or employment.’’ The Board is empowered to collect and furnish 
such information and, moreover, to take over any labor exchanges 











1 Report of the Proceedings of the Board ef Trade under the Labor Exchanges Act, 1909, p. 2: 
* The labor exchanges are now administered by the Ministry of Labor. 
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established by any other authority. The cost of administering the 
act is placed upon the Exchequer. 

Two years before the establishment of the British labor exchanges 
system, there was created in this country by act of Congress a Division 
of Information under what was then known as the Bureau of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization for the purpose of ‘‘ promoting a beneficia| 
distribution of aliens admitted into the United States among the 
several States and Territories desiring immigration.’’ Apparently in 
creating the division there was no thought of establishing a nationa| 
employment service, and it was not until the passage in 1913 of the 
act creating the Department of Labor, for the purpose, among others, 
of ‘‘advancing the opportunities of the wage earners for profitable 
employment,” that any legislative authority was given for a Federa| 
employment system. 

With this somewhat doubtful legislative sanction, and faced with ai 
unusually large amount of unemployment during 1914 and 1915, the 
Commissioner General of Immigration decided to utilize the Immi- 
gration Service to secure ‘‘for aliens and other persons’”’ such infor- 
mation as it was possible to obtain concerning opportunities for 
employment. The work contemplated was a Nation-wide informa- 
tion system through the medium of the Departments of Labor, 
Agriculture, and Post Office. Immigration stations were arrange! 
to include employment offices, and later a zone system was introduced. 
On July 31, 1917, the organization had extended to 37 States. 
Headquarters had been established in 41 cities and branches in 52 
cities. No legislative sanction, however, other than that previously 
mentioned, had beeen given to the service. . 

The foregoing brief review of the employment work of the Bureau 
of Immigration has been given because it emphasizes the difference 
in the attitude taken by this Government and by the British Gov- 
ernment toward public employment service. The British Labor 
Exchanges Act was proposed by the Government to meet what was 
deemed to be an industrial need. The need in the United States was 
probably as great. In fact what is known about unemployment in- 
dicates a higher average percentage in this country than in the 
United Kingdom. 

When the'war came on the British Government had an employment 
service well established, with 409 labor exchanges and 1,067 local 
agencies. At the time of our entry into the war, nearly three years 
later, we had only the limited employment services under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Immigration and several State employment 
systems. For five months westruggled along in a haphazard fashion in 
the manning of shipyards, munition plants, and other war industries. 
War industries stole labor from one another. Some manufacturing 
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districts were crippled as to output because of the labor shortage, 
while others had a surplus of workers. Finally, on October 6, 1917, 
Congress appropriated $250,000 for the development of an agency 
to assemble and distribute the labor power of the country and to 
stabilize labor conditions. Later the President gave $875,000 for 
the purpose from his national security and defense fund. In Jan- 
uary, 1918, the Secretary of Labor separated the Employment Service 
from the Bureau of Immigration and made it a distinct service of the 
Department of Labor. The process of expansion was speeded up by 
the President’s proclamation of June 17, 1918, following a recom- 
mendation of the War Labor Policies Board, solemnly urging all 
employers in war work ‘“‘to refrain after August 1, 1918, from recruit- 
ing unskilled labor in any manner except through this central agency.” 

Thus both in the circumstances of their inception and in the prob- 
lems immediately faced there is a vast difference in the two systems. 
The British system was established under peace-time conditions and 
during a period of comparatively normal industrial activity. The 
system was designed to occupy a permanent place in industry. If, as 
has been estimated, five years are necessary to organize a national 
employment service, then the British service had gone through the 
necessary period of trial and error before war-time needs made 
unusual demands upon it. In this country, on the contrary, the 
labor market was decidedly chaotic before an employment service 
was authorized by the Government. But if organization under such 
circumstances was difficult, the frantic demand for labor, coupled 
with exceptional powers in the allocation of labor, made for a remark- 
able showing of results. Most conspicuous was the effect of the 
President’s proclamation. Registrations jumped from 282,294 during 
July, 1918, to 555,505 during August, 1918—the first month of 
effectiveness of the proclamation. Help wanted increased from 
484,033 to 1,227,705. The high point was reached in November, 
1918, when registrations totaled 744,712 for the month; help wanted, 
1,724,943; references to employment, 748,934, and placements 
558,469. 

The signing of the armistice made for a sharp drop in the activities 
of the service and particularly in the demand for labor. However, 
‘‘demand for labor,” as presented to employment offices, and espe- 
cially during a period of shortage, is a most uncertain index of the 
needs of industry. During the war many employers no doubt asked 
for more help than they needed, with the hope of getting enough. 
The figures are indicative, however, of the general industrial situation. 

The following tables summarize the activities of the Employment 
Service from January, 1918, to February, 1919; the employment work 
of the Division of Information, Bureau of Immigration, from May, 
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1915, to December, 1917; and what is known of the work of public 
employment offices other than Federal during 1917. In this con- 
nection it should be stated that the Federal Employment Service 
during 1918 and the two months of, 1919 was really a combination of 
Federal, State, county, and municipal offices. To indicate some- 
what the change in the extent of public employment service, though 
disclaiming any intent to draw exact comparisons, the figures sub- 
mitted by the State, county, and municipal offices covering the year 
1917 have been combined with the returns of Federal offices. 


SUMMARY OF 14 MONTHS’ ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERY- 
ICE AS REORGANIZED UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR.! 























| i 
Year and month. | Help wanted./ Registrations. on oy = 

NN oot i cc decawihasesepasnadinesiamas | 89, 002 82, 253 62, 642 51, 183 
NEE se dinvbnsetewndenccavedbienea 92, 594 92, 452 70, 369 58, 844 
ie re tine dei ckiden Sates TS 177, 831 144, 156 118, 079 100, 446 
RG Addiakchancatendaciinssvitaemaseds 320, 328 195, 578 171, 306 149, 415 

0 re, ee ere ere 328, 587 206, 181 179, 821 156, 284 

NE ee a ee ee See eee Pee eee 394, 395 246, 564 221, 946 192,798 
Se ee eer or inka uaatedeinn 484, 033 282, 294 250, 152 217, 291 
SE OE eae udadasecabeahal senennas | 1, 227, 705 555, 505 500, 510 395,530 
Ir ee era cate ak eae 1, 476, 282 531, 226 513, 662 362, 696 
October........ ican. ca ademenakienee | =: 1,588,975 594,737 606, 672 455,93! 
ICL PRT NT TI 1,724, 943 744,712 |: 748, 934 558, 469 
December. ..... Pe eT ee ee eee ee 1, 024, 330 549, 593 525, 486 392, 934 

0 ee Jauubhanc«ntenadeassed 8, 929, 005 4, 225, 251 3, 969, 579 3,091, 82! 

a a3 a 6 Wrap lin i ia hci aed 730, 881 587, 306 514, 436 72, 186 
PS cio tace de caS vals ctadarekoteoen 504, 114 510, 952 422, 541 312,743 
es ee II 3 os aioe ccacwbscnsces 10, 164, 000 5,323, 509 4,906, 556 3,776, 750 





1 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, April, 1919, p. 141. 
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EMPLOYMENT WORK OF THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, BUREAU OF IMMIGRA. 








































































































TION, MAY, 1915, TO DECEMBER, 1917.! 
ee ae ee Se ee _ ae 
’ ee aoe References | p,.;,:;.. 
Year and month. e. v, | ee to r ik 
_— | ome positions. a. 
SE TUE, ga oc davnine cov scetecbeginsssciecedcgeseucces« 3, 826 12,132 3, 752 3, 495 
NG od a meh hans 0006 ebebnbates suse vesresdcassess 3, 601 14, 530 5,131 4, 646 
Se Maat Gk nng sbakbs dnb o0ssoenetee thgnedes 8, 665 18, 061 6, 360 6, 035 
EE tees ound behieubng seduces deannenneden 7,931 17, 827 7,321 6, 757 
iitvesss+dentevhatese<serdethabensies 4, 551 13,334 5, 671 5, 405 
Ee didskcccudthebeduwses «i saanencasbeens 5, 423 12,215 5, 460 5, 006 
Cs didn 2460 4deReNah basse suse menees ee 4,650 11, 908 4, 459 4,146 
EEE A Cee a eee eee | 3,588 11, 902 2,622 2,170 
Is A6adiiés sd kes ee ne aciins sunphunabes este | 42, 235 111,909 40, 776 7,660 
= 
I eats ona en erisgetcumanwedensctcssssenanene 5, 063 15, 015 4,300 3,419 
PE Sbscbtinavessccansesétcassecvcccccenvess: 6,413 14, 257 5, 086 4,185 
March...... ET ee ee rr ee ee 10, 209 19, 484 8,113 7,030 
Tit... Seueereebeeveherrecvanerenehssesetous 12,104 13, 498 8, 843 7,653 
TC di tsk ape stecaniuinedhicemineaatnwedipeasawensabed 21,326 17,614 12, 938 11, 453 
itr exesestaRnanon senna 5 DS sete i et es le 17, 402 18, 824 13, 839 11, 960 
Ba SS eee tne ee eee inna pamnimduadel 23, 657 24, 058 17, 608 16,309 
) ER ee ee a Ee bial | 26, 791 23, 720 18, 062 16,313 
i SN 6426.2...) anicsaahéanbuspideehdeneencubiind | 27, 185 26, 276 19, 643 17,169 
» October ae a Ae ee ae A a AE Ee ee | 27, 985 28, 504 21, 789 19, 044 
) RE es er ea A eee ee | 25, 995 27,318 24,618 18, 822 
\ IE Sn di ncbctencs dddbheacdeencscsengunbetet’ 21, 533 26, 805 21,139 16, 597 
s 1 - - 
: : Pho tsdd Gassedvavnds desesrtecarensscktowsenh | 225, 663 | 255, 373 175, 928 149, 954 
5 $y 6. TI. cledieteensd 26,002; 33,780; 26,698 20, 008 
! e February..... eR ee ee ee ee ee ee 28, 482 29, 701 | 23, 532 13, 367 
4 . March SO re eer ey ree ee ter ee EC COT 36, 950 23, 983 35, 452 27,271 
1 EE ec aR a eat ee) 42, 074 39, 247 | 37,451 28, 745 
sas, cn-ctbirackee nea eney oes eielanmain sua waked 46, 125 48, 099 | 41,301 32, 061 
1 Ee oe nah oe LARTER ROE ae Rah wed wee 51,718 43,145 | 40, 678 32,330 
6 | ssh eeitiebitinindiestgicksekecadscendestsses 64, 406 50, 866 | 46, 239 38,113 
} | SEE ar eS eee ae re ee ee 81,350 65, 000 57, 247 46, 859 
7 vcchsns babe as CRORE o ces evhes eee awenwans 84, 226 57, 031 | 56, 552 46, 586 
0 ee an a a aR eae olnda a Sra aed widiodtain 83, 928 69, 031 62,104 51, 0983 
. EE ERs > Se ee eae ase 90, 722 78, 139 67, 226 58, 027 
Tod non cs Ababa kGha Ged annd aban ston nbaed 82, 029 81, 898 | 62, 840 51, 439 
| & BCE see ee Sa a ree 718, 012 619, 870 | 557,320 445,899 
| | 
| Figures for 1915 and 1916 are from Bulletin 241, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 52. 
2 Includes re-registrations. 
: 3 Inclusive of activities in cooperation with State and municipal employment offices in the State of New 
q York. 
‘ Figures for 1917 are from the MONTHLY Review, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, March, 1918, pp. 
g 152 and 153. 
+ OPERATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES OTHER THAN FEDERAL, 1917, BY 
: MONTHS.! 
| eee Tear 
egistrations. 
References | ve 
ye Help ? Positions 
Month. wanted. | toposi- | “filled. 
New. Renewals. Total. = | 
4 | a a 
ian tesecedvadssennweie 78, 867 62, 152 30, 472 92,624 91, 263 77,601 
EGS sos aehdpanbonss 79,572 55, 819 26, 345 82, 164 73, 149 63, 555 
SE in a bee denn anecesbbe0ce 104, 139 62, 868 35, 836 98, 704 94,043 3,838 
: ES a ee ee 129, 824 70, 920 35,911 106, 831 101, 694 102, 631 
ee wseebhves 150, 893 89,512 32, 862 122,374 128, 476 118,591 
z FS ee et see 153, 855 95, 331 44,382 139, 713 135, 683 £20, 147 
A Rey eee: 163, 121 111, 545 35, 854 147, 399 129, 659 124, 583 
- Fn eee eae 183, 871 118, 584 35, 094 153,678 143,023 194, 738 
- cd ds caesn cs ncsuseed 166, 360 100, 420 33, 354 134,274 134, 451 123, 367 
=, CE ceca sacteescccntanee 174, 285 104, 054 55,949 160, 003 142, 113 130,914 
oe | | Pret 139, 879 99, 098 38, 593 137, 691 127,098 115, 591 
% December ........... iknenneattia 127,994 85,744 35, 563 121, 307 111, 154 | 101, 115 
; a ola nw a eked 1, 652, 660 | 1,056, 047 140,715 1, 496, 762 1, 414, 806 1,356,671 
: —e , pepemrmenerest nies . 
+ 1 MONTHLY Review, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, March, 1918, pp. 152 and 153. 
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OPERATION OF FEDERAL AND OTHER PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1917, }° 
MONTHS.! 
Month | Help Registra- References Position 
sie | Wanted, tions.? to positions, filled, 
RR Oe Re ee ee ere 104, 849 126, 404 117,961 97, 
PN en denedeusetaaendebasnesetusenacsas 108, 054 118, 865 96,68) | 76,9 
IN be h0k talk Sah asc nneed eubheisenscseneh wees 141,089 122, 637 129, 495 111, 1 
I ai iy da etal ania inh cise epalaie ws erates dose ek wor 171, 898 146, 078 142,145 131, 
D. £5 te due ciebaketetekicntand on tiewehee 197,018 170, 473 169,777 150, 6 
DN. inctde tek eencbdccddetektontacendeetaswss 205,573 182, 858 176, 361 152, 4 
SE - See A eee 227,527 198, 265 175, 898 162, 606 
EES ee Se ee es en 265, 221 218, 678 200, 27 241 
a eR ee eee Fee 250, 586 191, 305 191, 003 169 
eee ae Oe ees a ee eee ae 258, 213 229, 034 204, 217 182, (x 
Be See nae ee 230, 601 215, 830 194,324 173, ¢ 
SRG Sood seo ate od uuueeensaeinetwene 210, 023 203, 205 173, 994 152 
i BS ie a at 2,370,672 | 2, 116,632 1, 972, 126 | 1, 802 











! MONTHLY REVIEW, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, March, 1918, pp. 152 and 153, 


? Includes renewals, 
The percentage help wanted is of registrations and positions fille 
are of help wanted, registrations, and references to positions, base«| 
on the preceding tables, is as follows: 


WORK OF FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MAY, 
AND OF OTHER PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OF 
1915, TO FEBRUARY, 1919, 
DURING 1917. 


Percentage— 




















Hel Position 

Period. omnes Positions Positions! filled are 

is of filled are | filled are jof persor 

registra- ofhelp | ofregis- | referred 

tions. wanted. | trations. | to posi- 

ae tions. 
ENON sc eden dap anbensnuneeaes Metals Hainer ae eenia 37.7 96.5 33.6 92. 4 
EERIE ER a eS a eee, i Aa at een ee ee SS. 4 66.5 58.7 85.2 
Se ee et CNNGR SII os inv neces nse sctessssaennece’<¥ 110.4 82.1 90.6 95.9 
I bo tage hoon vb aod DAN b-baldnetibiasuanabSansseabenes 115.8 62.1 71.9 80.0 
DE Rie te el ie onc ot ae ease ekread aa a ean utah me aneeeel 112.0 76.0 85.2 91.4 
PE REae se hakechweerenkanadenhanes (ipnwee s edinaeatace a eae 211.3 34.6 73.2 77.9 
Ec Lictsdenededeseebdbeastvaerkhd hencee beueeseckuadu 108. 2 57.5 62.2 81.7 
Es Sih dias wckts wiht stale id add Wee ciomehe soe Shue D eas 100.2 63.6 63.7 83.6 
ee as oe ina wu e's Sener ene 123.4 56.5 69.7 &5. | 
ERAS UL retical as eeyeabae cin uksh Tea wee neepekead 163.8 46.6 76.4 87.2 
cde cetb hens enhsdbbck sks eadethebnabaleged eeeausenee 159.4 47.6 75.8 86.9 
Nite iad at eh eek Lie dake e eee eee eee bees neeheih 160.0 48.9 78.2 86.9 
RGN 40. ho ons chased Ae eee ed MA eae 171.5 44.9 77.0 86.9 
eee Se ra eal th abv atin ata a wee eae ees wines ane 221.0 32.2 71.2 79.0 
September... ........- debe 0sas eedeedvineueesesscaauscensee 77.9 24.6 68.3 70.6 
[0 "Sea ee ee CR ee eee 267.2 28.7 76.7 75.2 
rein SR ARR SESE ME. SH y et TRS = SRN a 231.6 32.4 75.0 74. 
Ns 20... cn dekh the scaceney anes s scaddennbesk cea 186.4 38.4 71.5 74.8 
ET ten Sn Lh ah ote aalaeeen tide «nee ema daaabe ts 124.4 50.9 63.4 Yo 
ie sks wns easalsewes sss saced@sennceseeanihdansese ce 98.7 2.4 61.2 74.0 

| 








The daily average of registrations, help wanted, and positions 
filled each month under the reorganized Federal Employment 
Service is shown in the following table and graph: 
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AVERAGE DAILY REGISTRATIONS, HELP WANTED. AND POSITIONS FILLED EACH 
MONTH FROM JANUARY, 1918, TO FEBRUARY, 1919—U, 8. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE.,! 








| Average daily— 



































Year and month. Registra- | Help | Positions 
tions. wanted. | filled. 
RE it anternsncncnienssnkssesdscbbebdodsienvnsntdiesines oui 3, 164 3,423 1,969 
Uninet i nkaii nieces ddecungnediduéeivc i. 4,100 4,026 2,598 
i icitGkehhe siiekecteuksidekaddabiiertaii 5, 44 6, 840 3,863 
MEI h+stredenanesiimeeaiistcedddiceusvens toes. 7,522 2,320 5, 746 
EEE ELLY OT RPL ELT ie TOE 7, 930 12, 638 6,011 
DIMEN pub thei etindgteicncagceoadsebiebdabboamaercerec,., 9, 863 15,776 7,711 
MM aibiitiiddhdidindinncectdsatin cuckoo rc 10, 857 18,617 8) 357 
Dickie chithednctied vhinkiesalisvadeccauusauns tccosne 20, 574 45,471 15, 23) 
ike tinkannsalaniscinivitinseddansdentagniiitindncs c: 22, 134 61,512 15,112 
MD Gbtuduitalanubeasaedcdiakicuivnserddddatescion.. 22,027 58, 851 16, 886 
Radia hive india ds ccatcwidabubblcdets ccaciadetici. - 31,030 71,873 23,270 
Nak abéislstthiuseshbdeicguskaoatdberssadencineusera.s 21, 984 40,973 15,717 
1919: January............ dbd Rank arr taucbnipdiatedkakdawiain ce 2, 589 28,111 14,315 
INARA thE bh whbdiehwatheniepsnvendsuenartoetaercrcn noc. 22,215 21,918 13, 597 
1 Sundays and legal holidays omitted in computing averages. 
1918 1919 ~—] 
Zz a «& -: — a oO a eo el. aa ee, ie 
< oO <= S <a ¢ 
uw... =. =< = @ 5S 2. Ss * # 
| | | 
| i 
| | | | 
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Cuart A—AVERAGE DAILY REGISTRATIONS, HELP WANTED, AND 


POSITIONS FILLED—UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
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The daily average of 23,270 placements during the month of 
November, 1918, is probably without a parallel in the records of 
public employment offices. The record throughout the year indicates 
the tremendous burden placed upon the Employment Service and the 
unsettled industrial situation. Obviously, however, it is not to be 
taken as a measure of the value of the service. 

Unfortunately the facts that should be known in order to appraise 
properly the value of employment service are not readily available 
from the records of public employment offices. The aim of the service 
is not only to bring the man and the job together, but to keep them 
together. What is most lacking in employment records is informa- 
tion that will show how successfully the latter has been accomplished. 
A large number of registrations, help wanted, references to employ- 
ment, and placements may simply mean that the employment service 
is dealing with the casuals or helping to produce them, The reverse 
is, of course, not necessarily true, but until greater emphasis is placed 
on the relation during a given period of full-time jobs to help wanted, 
of registrations to individuals registering, and of placements to indi- 
viduals given work, it is useless to attach any considerable impor- 
tance to the volume of work of employment offices. 

Moreover, if any attempt to compare employment systems is to be 
worthy of the effort, records must be standardized so that renewals 
and replacements will have a uniform significance. As it is, the pre- 
sentation of employment statistics must be prefaced with the state- 
ment that they do not indicate what they purport to indicate, or by 
an apology for their seeming exactness. Thus, in presenting a sum- 
mary of the operations of the employment offices under the Bureau 
of Immigration, Mr. Herndon states that “It is impracticable to 
explain definitely the meaning of each set of figures, since instructions 
have been changed many times * * * astothe manner of report- 
ing and what should be reported. The chief significance that should 
be attached to these figures is that the trend has been toward a very 
decided expansion of business, which means the rendering of greater 
public service.” ! Employment figures certainly should signify more 
than this, 

The returns of British labor exchanges show individuals registered 
as against registrations and individuals placed as against situations 
filled. Lasker states, however, that “the records of those who do 
not renew their applications (weekly) form the ‘dead register.’ If 
after an interval of a week or two the applicant renews his applica- 
tion, the old card is used again, but his registration is statistically 








1 Public Employment Officesin the United States, Bulletin 241, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 52. 
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treated as a new one.”’' This is not strictly in accord with instruc- 
tions issued to the exchanges, and Beveridge states that “should an 
applicant who has failed to renew his registration on the proper day 
during any week present himself to the exchange during the same 
month, his index card is simply replaced in the live register without 
being recorded as a registration.” ‘If the workman has been on the 
‘live register’ during the current year, but has not been on it during 
the current month, his registration is counted as a re-registration. 
The number of fresh registrations added to the number of re-regis- 
trations gives the number of individuals registered during the 
month,” ? 

The same question arises in the relation of individuals securing 
work tosituations filled. Each placing is recorded, however, as either 
(1) a first placing during the year, (2) a second or subsequent placing 
in an occupation during the year, (3) a first placing in an occupation 
following a previous placing in another occupation during the year. 
Of these the first record gives the number of individuals placed by 
an exchange during a year in all trades taken together. But if at 
any time during the year a re-registration is classed as a first regis- 
tration the registrant is to all intents and purposes a distinct indi- 
vidual in placement records. 

One other factor should be noted in considering the relation of the 
individual to registrations and placements in returns of the British 
labor exchanges. Except for 1910, workmen in occupations of more 
or less casual nature, specifically dock laborers, cloth porters, and 
cotton porters, are dealt with on a separate register known as the 
casual register. The records are so kept that the number of indi- 
viduals given work in any one year or month and the number of 
separate jobs of work are available, but the figures are not included 
in the published summary of registrations and placements. If a 
casual registers for other than the occupations named above his 
application is treated as a fresh application on the general register. 

The work of the British labor exchanges is shown by years in the 
tables following. 








1 The British System of Labor Exchanges, Bulletin 206, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 13. 
2 Report of the Proceedings of the Board of Trade under the Labor Exchanges Act of 1909, p. 154, 
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WORK OF BRITISH LABOR EXCHANGES, 1910 TO 1919.1 









































: ; | Vacancies (situations) 
acancies (situations). 
- Number of | ete at _| Number of 
Sex and year. Bread individuals | : i 4 individua! 
_— “| registered. Number Number given work, 
| notified. | filled. 
aes — . “ _—— 
Me i 
EE Lens digi naxtnpercnes dest 2 986, 000 793, 912 | 297, 275 253, 290 |........ Resin 
i a ie cial ol 1,323,171 926, 597 | 446, 035 362, 670 272, 0:5; 
ee es oo bated 1,593, 874 1, 124, 970 | 626, 756 513, 649 346, 8 
Sa | 2,088, 735 1, 267, 077 714, 270 566, 150 390, 14! 
Ds occatindteekdnshicek eaaaan | =: 2,316, 042 1,381, 694 909, 383 706, 458 507, 53s 
 SpeeSes abikesubiioaiawe wesc} 1,512,335 1,072,213 | 1,004,970 716, 816 577, 20" 
SE a Widoedaiekeasts<centus thas | 1)999/171 954, 172 | 909, 721 636, 095 539, 5é 
EE iaictt cn bu odin naa ce aed | 1, 167, 864 938, 725 | 906, 627 623, 830 539, 3ut 
ARR RR NT OO LER 1, 363, 590 1, 119, 905 | 977,999 | 669, 732 582, Suy 
| ero 1, 005, 193 | 995, 684 260, 928 180, 688 (4) 
Vomen | | | | 
Seats Ce Le | 2934, 000 188, 527 | 85,677 | ewe... 
ttbnesdites bidenuiaenescen 414, 458 300, 030 | 178, 446 136, 409 101, 0S; 
DR gavcubepesgueensenecdediiee 518, 300 363, 991 226, 275 168, 554 121, 725 
19 eg ? - -- - . ba © 7 “je 
ee a ee ee 532, 060 301, 755 270, 325 199,395 133, 42! 
De Sasi Aegakexcndack darn 707,071 476,926 312,344 232, 935 160, 14 
Sills itntaidinhinbhacdibadudicnone 1, 232, 891 920, 638 493,515 385, 101 306, 192 
1G... , ’ ’ 
Ee eeuhls -eteeaas cee eae 1, 921, 826 1,501, 260 846, 196 695,631 615, 920 
Sl itiubsisiindbinnkt ncnaihinededeae 1, 873, 706 1,487,728 | $14, 735 706, 034 636, 269 
Se. Se ae eee ee 51,8 5,691 1, 478, 934 808, 490 624, 220 547, 412 
gg ey eee ae 749, 416 729,571 230, 747 122, 296 (4) 
Boys. | 
RSS, Sep apo eae Sa ews 2 122,000 98, 367 49,972 | 4, ee eee 
ae arene 185, 108 138,64 | 106, 920 77, 881 64, 752 
a bd pai Ss Sai opieas * 200, 403 146, 434 | 130, 601 88, (NS 70, 56; 
Se Pe etre ee ae 186,574 137, 668 | 143,715 | 90, 387 74,53 f 
EE IE RE 211, 898 157,093 157,278 | 103, 280 85, OFS 
Rn hin cpiennetabebinminthieoneine 194, 864 150, 559 161, 459 106, 716 90, 237 
ig kg cbvadees arch seaensaeliene | 241,314 184, 443 | 148,061 | 116, 900 100, 05: 
Ddicthng tcudebdkiyarne steneaed 265, 668 204, 283 146, 1053 | 120, 525 105, 547 
Ee okinsciodesacescegendoencst an 234, 285 | 148, 158 | 122) 054 106, 429 
RN Saha adie naa ain Bde ban ake eta | 106, 595 105,032 | 37, 782 | 28, 278 (4) 
Girl 
SE cilsnndse cma ae renaswcebon 2 58,000 46,641 | 26,019 | DMEM otctceenesaes. 
|” HRSESD RRS RRS Spr aNe | 117,718 88, 833 | 57,208 | 44, 450 3S, O66 
DN oreuéhatnwessa50ke4 stones 151, 890 110,948 78,941 | 57,940 48, 153 
DES bhinedn coisa sSetinndadakidee 158, 524 115,171 94,518 65,921 54, 206 
DD A-bvriccbnntensecitsasgnyaned 207, 441 148, 310 100, 019 | 74, 236 | poe 
Si benidhdabedd}+nastaensdhatacoul 246, 047 183, 393 137, 702 99, 504 | 84, 701 
EY «.ccackaeee i agian tee ich ave aeabc aie 266,378 203, 909 145,010 | 108, 609 | 95, 859 
Sa so ee ee 268, 142 206, 914 131,927 | 104, 834 | 93, Os) 
SE» Go4NbeeSdate sap Sa cusxcweed 263, 110 212, 139 132,570 | 98, 706 | 88, 003 
1919 3... 2... ee ec eee e eee eeee ee ees 98, 727 97, 080 43, 661 | 27,648 | (‘) 
Toial { 
BONO. . .ccnccccecee-cccce- eee 2 1, 400, 000 1,127, 447 458, 943 *  , nee 
2) Ee 2, 040, 455 1, 454, 144 788, 609 | 621, 410 | 475, 938 
2 ne 2, 464, 467 1,646, 343 1,062,573 | 828, 229 | 587, 289 
NG by-» sipemaiinesees ~ighetenks 2,965, 893 1,871,671 1, 222, 828 | 921, 853 652, 30 
RED <a nas se aeteneesdeatienaad 3, 442, 452 2, 164, 023 1, 479,024 | 1,116, 909 814,071 
eS ea 3, 186, 137 2,326, 803 1,797,646 1,308, 137 1, 058, 336 
DK Mitvvidnaitliiaecd chitintekucees 3, 658, 689 2,843, 784 2,049, 018 | 1,557, 235 , 251, 400 
MEE Me Usdb oseXeewn ess cnkscbaces 3,575,380 | 2, 837, 650 1,999, 442 | 1,555, 223 1,375, 1 
I ia Rilin kaihticih Deshi, te d 3,739,064 | 3,045,263 2,067, 217 1,514,712 1,324, 7 
SP elcncdnvedenseuts ctdaabeians 1,959,931 | 1,927,367 573, 118 358, 910 | (4) 
! Source: British Labour Gazette, London. 4 Not available. j 
2 Approximate, © Pubiished figure obscure. ‘ 


* 13 weeks, 

The accompanying charts B and C show the daily average, by | 
months, of registrations and vacancies filled by the British labor 
exchanges during the period January, 1910, to May, 1919.1 





' For the period prior to January, 1919, the charts are reproductions of graphs prepared by the employ- 
ment department ofthe Ministry of Labor. A verages on which the graphs are based have not been publish- 
ed for the entire period. For the period beginning January, 1919, averages appearing in the Labour Ga- 
zette have been used. 
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A percentage analysis of the previous figures showing the work 
of British labor exchanges is given below. 
PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OF WORK OF BRITISH LABOR EXCHANGES IN SPECIFIED 





ee ee ee ee 


SSSSSSSO SEP eeeseeeesseeseesseeseseseseses 














YEARS. 
| Men. | Women. Boys. Girls. | Total. 
| Vacancies filled as a percentage of registrations. 
| 25.7 26. 8 31.7 33.7 5.7 
27.4 32.9 42.1 37.8 30.5 
32. 2 32.5 44.0 38. 2 33.6 
27.1 37.5 48. 5 41.6 31.1 
30. 5 32.9 48.7 35. 8 32.4 
47.4 31. 2 54.8 40.4 41.1 
51.8 36. 2 48.4 40.8 42.6 
53. 4 | 7.7 45.4 | 39. 1 43.5 
| 49.1 (*) (*) 37.5 40.5 
18.0 16.3 26.5 28. 0 18.3 


31. 
39. 
45. 


on 
. . . = 
— Doel Owl -I eS © 





Vacancies filled 





~!I 
. 
NU SDVwW-IWowr 








33.3 | 
45.5 
46.3 
56.7 
48.8 
41.8 
46.3 
47.5 
42.2 
16.8 





Vacancies filled as a percentage of individuals registered. 


39. 4 41.9 33. 2 
56. 2 50. 0 42.7 
60. 2 52. 2 50. 3 
6.7 57.2 54.6 
65.7 50. 1 5L6 
70.9 44.3 56. 2 
63. 4 53.3 54.8 
59.0 SO. 7 54.8 
52.1 46.5 49.7 
HO 28. 5 18.6 





as a percentage of vacancies 





wanted). 


74.8 





notified (help 


| 
75. 2 } R15 
oe A 7TRR 
73. 4 77.9 
69.8 | 7h. 3 
74.2 75. 5 
72.3 72.8 
74.9 76.0 
79. 5 77.8 
74.5 73. 3 
63.3 62.6 


Individuals given work as a percentage of individuals registered. 





(") (1) 
29.4 | 33.7 
30.5 | 33.4 | 
30.8 | 37.9 
36.7 | 33.6 
53.8 | 33.3 | 
56.5 41.0 
57.5 42.8 
52.0 37.1 

(*) (*) 


(1) 
46.7 
48.2 | 
54.1 
54.2 
60.0 
54.2 
51.7 
45.4 | 





(ty 
$2.9 32.7 
43.4 35.7 
47.1 34.9 
41.4 37.6 
46. 2 45.5 
7.0 47.5 
45.4 48.5 
41.5 43.5 

(*) 


Vacancies notified (help wanted) as a percentage of registration. 





30. 
33. 
39. 
34. 
39. 


SONA S WWW SW 10 


SuIWs 





! Data incomplete. 
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14.9 | 32.8 
48.6 | 38.6 
52.0 | 43.1 
59.6 | 41.2 
48.2, 43.0 
56.0 | 56.4 
54.4 56.0 
49.2 55.9 
50.3 55.3 
44.2 29.2 
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PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OF WORK OF BRITISH LABOR EXCHANGES IN SPECIFIED 
YEARS—Concluded. 


Year. Men. | Women. Boys. Girls. Total. 














Average number of registrations per individual registered. 
I ack Sok ceasiebaniinigns ib aadoenipnen acini 1.2 1.2 | 1.2 1.2 | 1.2 
i Pepiees a peinsehemasaieEtD, 1.4 | 1.4 1.3 1.3) 1.4 
_. Pe Mee a ore eee eC eee Tor 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 
BREE Dien a coh se dele ae kt aansanws vec ebe ae 1.6 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.6 
etek i ciate nantes mega yg aa aataAk as ae eee 1.7 1.5 1.3 1.4 1.6 
EA an a ee cavigen aaa bo apes we Son aie 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.4 
Se As ia9 Rede OeatekaNeane 1.3 1.3 | 1.3 1.3 1.3 
stiernviianieen bs swianathendrsnsthalaan 1.2 1.3 | 1.3 1.3 1.3 
EE Set ee eee he ee erg SP 1.2 | (1) 1) 1.2 1.2 
PEK es encicinhentinntendieaatanesseugin 1.0 | 1.0 1.0 | 1.0 1.0 
Average number of vacancies filled per individual given work. 
| 

Dk ais snth-tk pwnd adie elds maine Kaas ne aiaate (4) (1) (*) | (1 (1) 

DARA adiuncss eee eceees eat ache ceunads 1.3 1.3 | 1.2 | 1.2 1.4 
SP re ee ee rere kinetin eaeGue 1.5 | 1.4 1.2 | 1.2 | 1.4 
SE a eres ee ae Oat a a 1.5 | 1.5 1.2 | 1.2 | 1.4 
SE ee ae a aE ir 1.4 | 1.5 1.2] 1.2) 1.4 
RE Ts Sind oe ee es nv ee 1.2 1.3 | 1.2 ws 2 
A ee BOS Ot AO eA ae 1.2 | 3.2} 1.2 | 1.1 | 1.2 
ae OD EY: 1.2 | 1.1 1.1 1.1] 1.1 
kab nutethe te ee doenededbeacacecconcn ou 3} 1.1 ‘3 eS 1.1 
Deeks ibeudieeedeaxdws seueean axes sudlawie (1) (1) () (1) (1) 

1 Data incomplete. 2 Thirteen weeks, 


In considering British labor exchange statistics it must be borne in 
mind that the employment service is interwoven with unemployment 
insurance. The National Insurance Act of 1911, the Extended Act 
of 1916, and the Temporary-Out-of-Work Donation scheme in effect 
since the cessation of hostilities and replacing, during the period of 
its effectiveness, the contributory plan under the 1911 and 1916 acts, 
have all been administered by the labor exchanges. Registration and 
renewal are compulsory for those wishing to claim benefit. Em- 
ployers, on the other hand, are not required to list vacancies with the 
labor exchanges. As a consequence, registrations in proportion to 
vacancies, particularly in the insured trades, should, in normal 
times, be greater than under a system having no connection with 
unemployment insurance. This no doubt accounts in part for the 
comparatively low percentage help wanted was of registrations. 
The high point was reached for all classes of labor taken together in 
1915, when help wanted was 56.4 per cent of registrations. The 
percentage in 1918 was 55.3 as against 211.3 in the United States. 
The low percentage during the first thirteen weeks of 1919 is to be 
attributed in part to the inclusion of all occupations in the Out-of- 
Work Donation scheme with its compulsory registration feature as 
well as to the lessened demand for labor. 
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The Employment Service of Canada. 
Ry GEORGE W. Epwarps, Ph. D. 


S a preface to a study of the present Canadian Employment Serv- 
A ice, it is necessary to survey the attempts made before 1916 to 
establish governmental agencies for the distribution of labor. Most 
of the early employment bureaus, opened during times of business 
depression, were regarded merely as temporary palliatives to relieve 
an industrial ill which periodically afflicted the economic system. 

Municipalities were the first to start Government labor bureaus. 
Montreal in 1896 began the so-called ‘‘ Free Municipal Labor Bureau,” 
which received an annual subsidy from the city treasury. This office 
was under private operation until March, 1914, when the city govern- 
ment assumed full control. To aid the many unemployed who 
besieged soup kitchens and stood in bread lines in the snow of a bitter 
Canadian winter, Toronto organized in December, 1908, a free 
employment bureau. During the next year and a half this office 
secured casual employment for about 4,800 persons, who were placed 
mainly on farms or on relief work furnished by the city engineer and 
the park commissioner. After 1908, unemployment .was swept away 
by a wave of prosperity which continued until 1913, when the cycle 
of business once more had run its course and jobless, hungry men 
again walked the streets of Canada’s industrial centers. Especially 
serious were conditions in Winnipeg, which had undergone rapid 
development. In the fall the local authorities opened a_ public 
employment office, and in a few months positions were found for over 
4,000 women and 6,000 men. Besides these three eastern municipal 
offices, Victoria, Vancouver, Edmonton, New Westminster, Calgary, 
and other western cities also operated labor bureaus. Calgary 
exacted a small fee from each applicant given work by the city. In 
Saskatoon the local board of trade was quite successful in securing 
harvest hands, and during one season made the record of obtaining 
6,500 men. 


Provincial and Federa! Efforts. 


Ontario and Quebec were the only Provinces which undertook 
the operation of general employment agencies. Even Ontario’s 
‘‘bureaus’’ were scarcely worth the name, as they were supported on 
the insignificant total allowance of $150 a month. This sum was 
widely, though quite thinly, distributed over the Province among a 
half dozen agents who conducted their employment work as a side 
activity to their regular occupations. In Ottawa, the capital of the 
Dominion, the agent carried on the Government’s business and his 
own from a small shop where he repaired watches. In another city 
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the agency was so little known that a provincial investigator faile,| 
to learn its whereabouts despite inquiries at the police headquarter. 
the local Y. M. C. A., and a newspaper office.t. From the beginnin, 
of 1907 to the end of 1914, the monthly reports of these agent. 
showed the following results: ? 


Male. Female. 
IN TE CA ois oon ts is dina s os oe enarccssosias 13, 930 839 
is cine this Ail nate Riee eo de ES Se AEE 9, 343 1, 910 
FE I eS aN ener ee eee 7, 034 551 


The efforts of Quebee to found a provincial employment system 
were far more wholehearted. Serious consideration was given the 
matter, and in 1910 a committee was appointed to visit the United 
States for the purpose of observing the organization of employment 
offices there. Several of the middle-western States were then operat- 
ing successful bureaus, but the delegation made its pilgrimage onl) 
to Boston, whence it returned with such enthusiastic reports of the 
Massachusetts system that the legislature of Quebec soon passed ‘‘a 
act respecting the establishment of employment bureaus for work- 
men (chap. 9).”’ Accordingly, in 1911, offices were opened in the 
cities of Quebee and Montreal, and a year later another was started in 
Sherbrooke. In.his first annual report the superintendent of the 
Quebec office gives this rather curious statement of policies: * 

“T have always aimed to keep the employment bureau free from the 
spirit of party and the inevitable patronage, consciously or not, 
exercised by the employees of a Government concerned to win the 
popular vote and to favor their friends. J have endeavored to induce 
more respect for governmental authority by putting it above the 
often disturbing rivalries of the labor world. And I have made it 
point to openly and surely avoid even the appearance of the pre 
dominance of one social class over another, while at the same time 
facilitating the initiative of the bureau in conciliation.”’ 

Before the war, the Province of Quebee had advanced farther 
than Ontario in organizing employment bureaus, for a comparison 
of statistics shows that the Montreal office in its first year placed 
more persons in positions than the entire Ontario system from it- 
inception in 1907 until 1913. However, even the work of Quebec 
was far from being a pronounced success, since in general the num- 
ber of persons applying at the offices and the number of positions 
filled did not show any increase from year to year. 

Mention here should be made of several provincial bureaus which 
specialized in farm labor. The Ontario Department of Colonization, 
in the year before the outbreak of war, placed 3,927 laborers on 


‘ Ontario. Report of Commission on Unemployment, Toronto, 1916, p. 116. 
2 Idem, p. 115. 
3 Quebec. Report of Minister of Public Works and Labor. 1911, p. 118. 
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selected farms throughout the Province.'! The Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and Manitoba Departments of Agriculture placed large 
croups of farm hands in the prairie Provinces, and the Northwest- 
ern Territories, cooperating with the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
secured many excursion trains of laborers for the harvest season. 

As in the United States, so in Canada, the Federal Government 
aided in the distribution of labor through its immigration bureau. 
Although no regular offices were established, the Dominion service 
placed thousands of new arrivals in positions as farm hands and 
domestic servants through the efforts of 30 salaried employees and 
about 160 agents, located mainly in Ontario and Quebec. The 
latter found 3,956 jobs in 1912 and 5,749 in 1913, for which services 
they received from the Federal Government $2 for each person who 
was given employment. It is claimed that 20 of the 30 salaried 
agents of the Immigration Branch secured jobs for about 20,000 
aliens In 1913. 


Private Agencies—Their Services and Evils. 


Undoubtedly the most potent cause for the slow growth of public 
offices was competition with the many private agencies which flour- 
ished throughout Canada. In 1914 there were 315 commercial 
agencies licensed by the Dominion Superintendent of Immigration. 
Only 16 were of a philanthropic nature, while the rest were organized 
solely for profit. The Dominion Immigration Department estimates 
that 77 of these agencies placed about 100,000 persons in 1913, while 
the Ontario Commission on Unemployment credits the private 
agencies with 60,000 of the 70,000 situations secured in the Province 
during 1914? 

Fee-charging private agencies thus made a far better showing in 
placements than did free public bureaus, the principal reason being 
that the former offered to applicants, who in most cases were immi- 
grants, a variety of services which the latter could not give. An- 
nually, until the Great War closed the ocean lanes, thousands of Ital- 
ians, Hungarians, Slavs, Bulgarians, and other southeastern Euro- 
peans were landed at Montreal. These foreigners were bewildered 
and lonely until, to their delight, they met an obliging person who 
spoke the tongue of their home-land and who conducted them to a 
large, though not very clean, office where they met other com- 
patriots. Here their luggage was stored, and letters were written 
for them to notify relatives in the old country of their safe arrival 
They were then conducted to nearby lodging houses, where they 





1 Ontario. Report of Commission on Unemployment, Toronto, 1916, p. 117. 
2 Idem, p. 113. 
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the agency was so little known that a provincial investigator faile,| 
to learn its whereabouts despite inquiries at the police headquarte;. 
the local Y. M. C. A., and a newspaper office! From the beginnin, 
of 1907 to the end of 1914, the monthly reports of these agent. 
showed the following results: ? 





Male. Female. 
EE EP IR eid vod ne oss caedeenedeeded 13, 930 839 
i ibis thie erie Ese e cps emembwe samens™ 9, 343 1, 910 
TE RT PE Oe RE Py oe 7, 03: 551 


The efforts of Quebec to found a provincial employment system 
were far more wholehearted. Serious consideration was given the 
matter, and in 1910 a committee was appointed to visit the United 
States for the purpose of observing the organization of employmen( 
offices there. Several of the middle-western States were then operat- 
ing successful bureaus, but the delegation made its pilgrimage onl) 
to Boston, whence it returned with such enthusiastic reports of the 
Massachusetts system that the legislature of Quebec soon passed ‘‘ an 
act respecting the establishment of employment bureaus for work- 
men (chap. 9).”’ Accordingly, in 1911, offices were opened in the 
cities of Quebec and Montreal, and a year later another was started in 
Sherbrooke. In.his first annual report the superintendent of the 
Quebec office gives this rather curious statement of policies: * 

“T have always aimed to keep the employment bureau free from the 
spirit of party and the inevitable patronage, consciously or not, 
exercised by the employees of a Government concerned to win the 
popular vote and to favor their friends. J have endeavored to induce 
more respect for governmental authority by putting it above the 
often disturbing rivalries of the labor world. ‘And I have made it a 
point to openly and surely avoid even the appearance of the pre 
dominance of one social class over another, while at the same time 
facilitating the initiative of the bureau in conciliation.”’ 

Before the war, the Province of Quebee had advanced farther 
than Ontario in organizing employment bureaus, for a comparison 
of statistics shows that the Montreal office in its first year placed 
more persons in positions than the entire Ontario system from it- 
inception in 1907 until 1913. However, even the work of Quebec 
was far from being a pronounced success, since in general the num- 
ber of persons applying at the offices and the number of positions 
filled did not show any increase from year to year. 

Mention here should be made of several provincial bureaus which ; 
specialized in farm labor. The Ontario Department of Colonization, 
in the year before the outbreak of war, placed 3,927 laborers on 
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! Ontario. Report of Commission on Unemployment, Toronto, 1916, p. LL6. 
2 Idem, p. 115. 
3 Quebec. Report of Minister of Public Works and Labor. 1911, p. 11s. 
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selected farms throughout the Province.’ The Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and Manitoba Departments of Agriculture placed large 
eroups of farm hands in the prairie Provinces, and the Northwest- 
ern Territories, cooperating with the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
secured many excursion trains of laborers for the harvest season. 

As in the United States, so in Canada, the Federal Government 
sided in the distribution of labor through its immigration bureau. 
Although no regular offices were established, the Dominion service 
placed thousands of new arrivals in positions as farm hands and 
domestic servants through the efforts of 30 salaried employees and 
about 160 agents, located mainly in Ontario and Quebec. The 
latter found 3,956 jobs in 1912 and 5,749 in 1913, for which services 
they received from the Federal Government $2 for each person who 
was given employment. It is claimed that 20 of the 30 salaried 
agents of the Immigration Branch secured jobs for about 20,000 
aliens in 1913. 


Private Agencies—Their Services and Evils. 


Undoubtedly the most potent cause for the slow growth of public 
offices was competition with the many private agencies which flour- 
ished throughout Canada. In 1914 there were 315 commercial 
agencies licensed by the Dominion Superintendent of Immigration. 
Only 16 were of a philanthropic nature, while the rest were organized 
solely for profit. The Dominion Immigration Department estimates 
that 77 of these agencies placed about 100,000 persons in 1913, while 
the Ontario Commission on Unemployment credits the private 
agencies with 60,000 of the 70,000 situations secured in the Province 
during 1914.’ 

Fee-charging private agencies thus made a far better showing in 
placements than did free public bureaus, the principal reason being 
that the former offered to applicants, who in most cases were immi- 
grants, a variety of services which the latter could not give. An- 
nually, until the Great War closed the ocean lanes, thousands of Ital- 
ians, Hungarians, Slavs, Bulgarians, and other southeastern Euro- 
peans were landed at Montreal. These foreigners were bewildered 
and lonely until, to their delight, they met an obligmg person who 
spoke the tongue of their home-land and who conducted them to a 
large, though not very clean, office where they met other com- 
patriots. Here their luggage was stored, and letters were written 
for them to notify relatives in the old country of their safe arrival 
They were then conducted to nearby lodging houses, where they 


1 Ontario. Report of Commission on Unemployment, Toronto, 1916, p. 117. 
2 Idem, p. 113. 
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remained for a few days until shipped west to jobs in lumber camps, 
in mines, or on railways. 

Although such services were performed by most private agencies, 
it must be remembered that the motive was not philanthropy but 
cain. In consequence there occurred the many abuses for which 
private commercial agencies have been anathematized by the pre: 
and indicted in official reports. The findings of the British Columbia 
Royal Commission on Labor described these unsatisfactory prac- 
tices as follows: ! 








The workman is assured that employment is to be obtained, only to find, ait 
seeking work and spending his time and incurring expense, that the reported vacan« 
has been filled. * * * Collusion sometimes existed between the manager of the 
employment agency and the foreman of the contractor requiring labor, whereby the 
foreman received a share of the agency fee on all workmen placed with the contracto: 
The obvious result of such an arrangement is that workmen are discharged after : 
few days of work to make way for new men, who in turn are soon replaced by others. 


Governmental Regulation of Private Agencies. 





Their sins became so flagrant by 1910 that Government regula- 
tion of a drastic nature was invoked. Practically every large 
municipality in Canada enacted ordinances which compelled pri- 
vate agencies to take out licenses and make reports to the local 
police. In several cases there were by-laws limiting the fees which 
could be demanded of applicants. ‘These rules were further reen- 
forced by provincial legislation. The Quebec act, which had estab- 
lished free employment bureaus in 1910, as noted above, at tho 
same time required all private agencies to be licensed by the Minister 
of Public Works and to be supervised by the factory inspectors of 
the Province. However, the old evils continued with little abate- 
ment, so that in 1914 the act relating to employment offices was 
materially strengthened (Chap. 21). In cities where public bureaus 
were organized the annual fee for operating a private employment 
office was raised to $200. Regular inspection of the moral and 
sanitary conditions of offices was provided, monthly reports were 
required, and the maximum registration fee to be charged was 
fixed at $3. Similar legislation was passed in Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
and British Columbia. \ 

The Federal Government also had a direct interest in the proper 
conduct of private agencies, because most of their registrants were 
foreigners. Therefore in 1913, an order in council? compelled all 
employment agencies dealing with immigrants to secure licenses ~ 
from the Dominion superintendent of immigration. This depart-  ~ 
ment had power to revoke a license if the agent failed to abide by & 


1 British Columbia. Report of Royal Commission on Labor, 1914, p. 4. 2 
2 Privy Council, 1028. 
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the Federal regulations which limited all fees to $1, prohibited charging 
for transportation a sum over the actual cost of the ticket, and re- 
quired a complete record of every applicant registered by the agent. 
Federal regulation was indeed effective, for in little more than a 
vear after the passage of the order in council 75 licenses had been 
canceled. In other words, for overcharging, for sending applicants 
to places where no jobs existed, for misrepresenting the character 
of work and of wages, and for splitting fees with employers, one 
out of every four private employment agents in Canada had been 
successfully prosecuted and convicted. 

Thus when the Great War came in 1914, labor was being distributed 
over Canada through varied and unconnected channels. Every 
year municipal bureaus were placing about 30,000 persons, provincial 
offices about 15,000, the Dominion representatives 25,000, while 
commercial agencies were credited with fully 200,000. It may be 
said that the municipal offices were only local in their operations and 
were organized mainly for humanitarian purposes to furnish casual 
relief work to unskilled, indigent persons; the provincial and Federal 
agencies, though broader in scope, were entirely inadequate, and in 
fact were concerned mainly with agricultural workers and immigrant 
labor; the private agencies had proved more effective and more 
efficient because they distributed labor solely on an economic basis. 

The immediate effect of the war on labor was parallel in every 
country, as the unprecedented disorganization of industry brought 
universal unemployment. In Canada the civic offices were over- 
whelmed with applicants during the winter of 1914-15. This was, 
however, only a passing phase of the industrial revolution which the 
war was destined to bring to Canada. Soon the call to arms drew 
thousands from field and factory, while at the same time the demand 
for workers on munitions and in shipyards became well-nigh insatiable. 
At this juncture, policy dictated the formation of a national system 
for mobilizing the man power of the Dominion, but unfortunately 
neither the Federal nor provincial governments took any action and 
commercial agencies were given a clear field. In fact, public offices, 
organized as they were either for local unemployables or for immi- 
grants, declined relatively in importance as the war continued. 


Establishment of the Ontario Labor Exchanges. 


However, public interest in a more efficient organization of the 
labor market was growing, especially in Ontario where Canada’s 
large manufacturing interests are concentrated. In December, 
1914, the Provincial Government appointed a Commission on Unem- 
ployment. This body, after a searching analysis of causes and 
remedies, submitted a painstaking report which proposed, among 
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other recommendations, ‘‘that some form of public employment 
office should be established by the State to replace the system now 
in operation in Ontario, which is in need of being modernized and 
made efficient.’ Consequently, when the provincial legislature 
in 1916 created a ‘trades and labour branch,” one of the functions 
of the new labor department was ‘‘to establish and maintain in the 
various centers of population throughout Ontario, employment 
bureaus and similar agencies for obtaining suitable employmen( 
for workmen.’’? Under this act, ‘‘zone’’ or major bureaus were 
opened in large cities such as Toronto, Ottawa, and Hamilton, and 
later ‘‘subzone’’ or minor offices were started in small industria! 
districts. Cooperating with the Imperial Munitions Board and with 
the Provincial Department of Agriculture, the new employment 
offices during the year ending October 31, 1918, placed 11,812 women 
and 23,217 men.* 


Employment Offices Coordination Act. 


Ontario was therefore the first to establish an effective labor- 
exchange system. Nevertheless, the provincial officials were fully 
aware that complete mobility of labor could be secured only by a 
nation-wide employment service. In fact, one of the purposes in 
appointing the Ontario commission on unemployment was “to 
further the organization of provincial employment bureaus through- 
out Canada with a view to their ultimate linking together in an 
effective national system.’”’ This movement had always been 
supported by the Dominion Department of Labor,which as early as 
1914 had framed a detailed plan of Federal labor exchanges. At 
last in April, 1918, the Minister of Labor introduced into the Dominion 
Parliament the ‘‘ Employment Offices Coordination Bill,” which was 
quickly passed. The financial features were based on the Canadian 
agricultural instruction act of 1913, similar to our Federal vocational 
education statute. The sum of $50,000 was provided for the fiscal 
year of 1918-19, $100,000 for 1919-20, and $150,000 for each suc- 
ceeding year. These subsidies are distributed among the provinces 
‘‘in the proportion which their expenditure for the maintenance of 
employment offices bears to the total of the expenditures of all the 
Provinces for such purposes, but in no case shall the allotment to 
any Province exceed one-half the amount expended for the main- 
tenance of employment offices by such province.”’ The purposes of 





1 Ontario. Report of Commission on Unemployment, Toronto, 1916, p. 41. . 

2“ An act to establish the trade and labour branch,” ch. 13, sec. 10, subsee. D; Ontario Public Service 
Bulletin, November, 1916, p. 19, December, 1916, p. 31, February, 1917, pp. 13-16; Riddell: The new empioy- 
ment service, in Social Welfare, Dec. 1, 1918, pp. 56, 57. 

3 Annual Report, Trades and Labor Branch (1918). 
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the act are stated as follows: ‘‘(a) To aid and encourage the organiza- 
tion and coordination of employment offices and to promote uniform- 
ity of methods among them; (4) to establish one or more clearing 
houses for the interchange of information between employment 
offices concerning the transfer of labor and other matters; (c) to 
compile and distribute information received from employment 
offices and from other sources, regarding prevailing conditions of 
employment.””! 


Organization of the Federal-Provincial Service. 


In November, 1918, when the armistice brought to an end the 
fighting on the western front, Canada was preparing to set in motion 
her new machinery for efficiently distributing labor. But all at once 
the problem changed from shortage to surplus. While the United 
States Employment Service, initiated in the midst of war, had aimed 
to find the necessary workers, the Canadian system, perfected after 
the close of hostilities, was concerned mainly with seeking jobs. In 
the readjustment of the labor market Canada faced a task propor- 
tionately more serious than that of the United States. Four years 
of war had withdrawn from peaceful pursuits about 500,000 men 
into military service and 250,000 persons into occupations more or 
less directly associated with war. Therefore, three-fourths of a 
million individuals out of a population of between seven and eight 
millions had to be reabsorbed into normal industry.” 

This change of events forced the Government to expedite the oper- 
ation of the employment service. In November, Ottawa, the Do- 
minion capital, was the scene of several conferences, from which defi- 
nite action resulted. Following a meeting with the provincial pre- 
miers, similar to our State governors, the Federal authorities agreed 
to augment the subventions under the original Employment Act, and 
later, by an order in council, the sum of $30,000 was added to the 
1918-19 appropriation, while for 1919-20 a special allowance of 
$150,000 was voted to the original budget of $100,000.2  Employ- 
ment policies were defined and several vexatious questions settled in 
a convocation attended by representatives of the federal and the pro- 
vincial departments of labor. 

At last, with the new year ushering in an ominous labor crisis, the 
employment service of Canada was organized and ready to fune- 
tion. Since the beginning of the year the system has expanded 





1Canada. Employment Offices Coordination Act, ch, 12, sec. 3. 
?Canadian Repatriation Committee. General Survey of Canada’s Repatriation Plans. Ottawa [1918], 


p. 7. 
* Privy Council, 537; Labour Gazette, May, 1919, p. 593. 
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rapidly and by the Ist of July there were in operation 89 offices, 
distributed as follows: 
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As the Province of Ontario is operating the largest number of 
offices, it may be of value to analyze its system. Though outlying 
towns have only one-man bureaus, large cities are equipped with 
well-staffed offices. In Toronto the main bureau occupies a clean, 
spacious, three-story building, centrally located. The men’s division 
is on the ground floor, where interviewers or examiners register both 
soldiers and civilians. Female applicants have a separate entrance 
which leads to the floor above. The success of this bureau in secur- 
ing opportunities has been aided materially by ‘‘scouts,’’ who can- 
vass the local industries and solicit positions. Clearance among offices 
within the Province is actively conducted. By telephone, wire, or 
mail, each oflice reports vacancies which it can not fill locally, and 
applicants it can not place, to the provincial clearing house, where 
an assistant to the general superintendent ‘‘matches,’’ or seeks to 
bring together, demand and supply. 


The Soldiers’ Civil Reestablishment Department. 


In each local employment office there are one or more representa- 
tives of the information and service branch of the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Reestablishment (the S. C. R.), which has been in- 
trusted with the responsible task of demobilization. 

The returned soldier in search of work differs considerably from 
the civilian applicant. The veteran, as described by one himself, 
is ‘‘a man sometimes crippled by war in a way that all may see, 
sometimes invisibly crippled, perhaps even in the head, but always 
with a new slant on life that is hidden to others and probably to him- 
self.” ! In view of these conditions, the Soldiers’ Civil Reestablish- 
ment department has placed its own representative in every employ- 
ment office. This official is himself a returned soldier who has been 
in the training camp, the trench, and at times the hospital, and who 





1 Pearson, George. Fittingin the returned man. Issued by the Department of Public Information for 
the Repatriation Committee, Ottawa [1919], 14 pp. 
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\ 
can therefore give sympathetic counsel to his comrades secking to 


find themselves in a new and strange environment. Though the rep- 
resentative of the S. C. R. interviews and advises applicants, actual 
placement must be made only by an examiner of the employment 
service. On this separation of functions provincial authorities are 
quite insistent. 

The general organization thus outlined is now in operation through- 
out Canada, save in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. In Quebec 
it was deemed expedient to operate separate employment offices for 
civilians and for soldiers. As Montreal is a port of disembarkation 
for the overseas forces during the summer months, the S. C. R. has 
here opened its main office,’ where steady streams of applicants are 
efficiently handled by a staff of returned men who ‘‘work the way 
they fight.’”” The Maritime Provinces, which include Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, also presented a special 
problem to the Federal authorities, since these far-eastern districts 
had never established public employment bureaus of any description. 
Therefore, the Dominion Department of Labor operates nine bu- 
reaus and in addition shares equally with the Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment Department in the expense of maintaining four ‘‘one- 
man’’ offices.” 


The Employment Service Council. 


As in the United States, so in Canada, the Federal Employment 
Service is a division under the Department of Labor, and the director 
is likewise responsible to the cabinet officer. However, a feature of 
the Canadian organization not possessed by the United States system 
is an employment service council. This body, which acts in advisory 
capacity to the Minister of Labor, is composed as follows: 

1 representative appointed by each provincial government. 

2 members appointed by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

2 members appointed by the Trades and Labor Congress. 

1 member appointed by the Railway War Board. 

2 members appointed by the Railway Brotherhood. 

2 members appointed by the Canadian Council of Agriculture. 

3 members appointed by the Department of Labor, two of whom shall be women. 
1 member appointed by returned soldiers. 

1 member appointed by the Soldiers’ Civil Reestablishment Department. 

The council is well balanced—on the one hand the Provinces are 
represented, and on the other the leading national economic interests 
of the Dominion have membership—and the personnel chosen at a 
recent conference in Ottawa is strong. It is planned that each 





1Two pamphlets issued by the Department of Public Information for the Repatriation Committee, 
entitled: The Program of Repatriation, Ottawa [1919], 30 pp.; and Returned Soldier’s Handborx, Ottawa, 
[1919], 30 pp. See also Montreal Star, June 14, 1919. 

2 Labour Gazette, Ottawa, May, 1919, p. 595. 
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provincial minister of labor shall have an advisory council of employ- 
ers and employees, and each local employment superintendent his own 
consulting committee. 


Federal Administration. 


Actual administration of the employment system is not conducted 
by the Federal Minister of Labor, but by the director. This officer gen- 
erally does not possess jurisdiction over local bureaus, for, as noted 
above, the Dominion Government operates offices only in the Mari- 
time Provinces. However, the Federal director has full control over 
interprovincial clearance of labor. For transferring farm workers, 
factory hands, coal miners, and lumber pilers, the Dominion wil! 
directly operate its own district clearing houses at Halifax, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver. This shifting of labor is being aided 
materially by a special transportation rate of 1 cent a mile over the 
Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific, and Canadian National railways for 
all trips which would amount to above $4 at the regularfare. Because 
of this four-dollar minimum rate, the rebate is of no service for trans- 
ferring workers over distances of less than 116 miles. Again, as the 
concession applies only to railroads, it is of small use within British 
Columbia, where it is said that half the workers sent out from the 
employment offices use steamship lines. 

Labor mobility depends mainly upon a complete knowledge of 
employment conditions throughout the country. The Federal direc- 
tor is securing this necessary information through reports from super- 
intendents of provincial clearing houses, superintendents of loca! 
offices, and especially employers and trade-union officials. These 
statistics not only will form the basis of interprovincial clearing but 
in the near future may govern the movement of labor from Great 
Britain to Canada. The mother country now faces an enormous 
surplus of men and women who have been idle since December, when 
war industries closed. Canada, on the other hand, has natural! 
resources capable of supporting a population of fully 50 millions 
instead of less than eight. Officials of the Empire and of the Do- 
minion therefore, are considering closer cooperation between the two 
national employment systems so that immigration in the future 
will not be left to blind chance but will be regulated by the oppor- 
tunities for work. 

From the foregoing survey it is clear that the Employment Service 
of Canada is a State-Federal rather than an outright Federal system. 
The Provinces have complete control over the administration and 
personnel of local offices, for the theory of state autonomy is still 
strong although somewhat weakened by the natural concentration 
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of Federal power due to the necessities of war. Still, as it was noted 
above, the Dominion Department of Labor in cooperation with another 
national organization, the S. C. R., does assume the operation of local 
offices in the Maritime Provinces where state authorities have failed 
to establish any machinery for placing returned soldiers. The 
Dominion would unquestionably possess the power to withhold the 
money grants under the coordination act and to open its own offices 
in any province where the local government refused to meet the con- 
ditions specified in the statute. This, however, is only a remote con- 
tingency, and the Federal service will most likely confine its activities 
to the control of interprovincial clearing, the collection of employment 
statistics, and the standardization of operation. The last function 
presents a field of unlimited expansion. Already Ottawa furnishes 
all printed forms and cards used by the bureaus. Further uniformity 
could be secured by national publicity, which is greatly needed, as 
the public apparently has not fully grasped the nature and purposes 
of the government offices. A publicity campaign, emphasizing the 
unified, national character of the new service, would most certainly be 
effective, and would prevent duplication, since such general press 
notices advertise every local office throughout the country. Es- 
pecially is this true at the present time, when all Canada is vitally 
interested in its most human and pressing national problem—the 
reestablishing of the returned soldier into civil life. 

Further proof of the efficacy of the Federal service is its influence in 
shaping a common policy regarding commercial agencies. Although 
immediate abolition has been deemed unwise, provincial legislatures 
have been urged by the employment service council to pass measures 
which provide for the gradual extinction of private bureaus. They 
were prohibited to exist after the first of June in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. Ontario is weeding out the most inefficient agencies, and 
Quebec will probably take similar action in the near future. 





Attitude of Employers and Employees. 


To an observer coming from the United States the attitude of 
capital and labor toward the employment system seems somewhat 
anomalous. In general, employers are receptive, while trade- 
unionists are rather apathetic. The Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association is showing interest in various progressive industrial 
plans and now views the employment service as an integral part of 
the country’s industrial machinery. While the Trades and Labor 
Congress, representing organized labor, has officially recorded its 
opposition to commercial agencies, it has not taken a very certain 
stand regarding public offices. One reason is the possibility of 
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interference with the business agents or the local union secretaries 
in placing their members. A second cause is the fear that the strike 
power may be endangered, though the employment service has ruled 
that in any industrial dispute every office must adopt an attitude 
of strict neutrality. The card on which the employer makes oui 
his order contains the question as to whether a strike or lockout 
exists or threatens, and if such is the case the local superintenden| 
on the one hand must attempt to fill the vacancies and at the same 
time must notify applicants of the condition of controversy. Loca! 
superintendents state that workers generally refuse to accept employ- 
ment where a strike or lockout is in progress. These assurances, 
however, fail to satisfy the western unions, especially in British 
Columbia, where the closed shop prevails absolutely in many indus- 
tries. Generally speaking, all economic groups in the Dominion 
are in support of the employment service, and starting so auspicious! y 
it will undoubtedly stand as one of the most constructive pieces of 
legislation born of the reconstruction period. 





Employment in Selected Industries in June, 1919. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
concerning the volume of employment in June, 1919, from 
representative establishments in 13 manufacturing industries. 

Comparing the figures of June, 1919, with those of identical estab- 
lishments for June, 1918, it appears that in 3 industries there was an 
increase in the number of persons employed and in 10 a decrease. 
Cotton manufacturing shows the largest increase, 3.8 per cent, while 
automobile manufacturing and silk each show an increase of 2 per 
cent. Decreases of 25.6, 18.3, and 14.8 per cent appear, respec- 
tively in men’s ready-made clothing, iron and steel, and cigar manu- 
facturing. 

Ten of the 13 industries show an increase in the total amount of 
the pay roll for June, 1919, as compared with June, 1918. The most 
important increases—26.2, 21.5, and 17.6 per cent—appear in silk, 
cotton manufacturing, and car building and repairing, respectively: 
while the decreases—15.4, 13, and 9.5 per cent—are shown in iron and 
steel, men’s ready-made clothing, and cigar manufacturing. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE 
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, 1918, AND 


JUNE, 1919. 
' 7 * mas i =i 

Estab- | Number on pay | per | Amount of pay roll Per 

lish- rollin June— cent | in June— cent 

ments a oe! oe of in- of in- 

a report- | Period of | | crease 7 crease 

Industry. ing for | pay roll. | ( +) or | (+) or 

une om q | de- — e- 

both | | 2918 191 | crease pots 1919 crease 

years. | (=) (ps 
Auten emeNE Ing. 42 1 week. .| 100,981 | 102,952 | + 2.0 Iso. 589,660 $2,733,949 + 5.6 
Boots and shoes............ Oe iss cteate 58,877 | 57,635 | — 2.1 | 1,052,165 | 1,178,998 +12.1 
Car building and repairing. . 35 | 4month.| 40,789 | 38,467 | — 5.7 1,770, 136 | 2,082,171 +17.6 
Cigar manufacturing ....... 51 | L week..| 17,624 15,016 | —14.8 269, 237 "243, 630 -— Oe 
Men’s ready-made clothing. _ 9 pee” 20,019 | 14,885 | —25.6 378. 816 329, 465 —13.0 
Cotton finishing. ........... 17 |...d0..... 14,288; 144,155} — .9 267,845 | 308,710] +15.3 
Cotton manufacturing...... RR eae 47,071 48,873 | + 3.8 737, 705 896, 290 +21.5 
Hosiery and underwear... .. 54 |...do..... | 30, 690 28. 540 | — 7.0 431,638 | 456, 150 + 5.7 
Iron and steel...... osecceee 82 | }month.| 188, 980 | 154,395 | —18.3 11,290,991 9,554, 914 —15.4 
Leather manufacturing..... 32 | 1 week. | 17, 260 16,863 | — 2.3. | 364,245 | 381, 729 + 4.8 
Paper making.............. ae 26,582 | 24,836) — 6.6) 519,962) 562,208 + 8.1 
Ci tadbttes4dness ss 004ccnes 33 | 2 weeks.! 9,910] 10,113 | + 2.0! 271,632] 342,684 +26.2 
We hE 85 54560 4000%00% 48 | lweek..| 46,389) 45,409) — 2.1 S60, 289 932, 443 + 8.4 

| 








The next table shows the number of persons actually working on 
the last full day of the reported pay period in June, 1918, and June, 


i919. 


The number of establishments reporting on this question is 


small, and this fact should be taken into consideration when study- 


ing these figures. 


























COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE LAST 
FULL DAY’S OPERATION IN JUNE, 1918, AND JUNE, i919. 
Number actually work-| 
| Establish- ing on last full day of Per cent 
ments Period of reported pay period of in- 
Industry. reporting wana i. | in June— crease (+) 
for June pay sO. | “3 or de- 
both years. crease (—), 
1918 1919 
Automobile manufacturing................ 23 | 1 week....| 58, OS4 70, 548 +21.5 
SD Cae ee cdccetscconaboswee ss 8 SS do 13, 612 2,774 — 6.2 
Car building and repairing................. 3 4 month... 36, 397 35, 844 — 1.5 
Cigar mamufacturing....................... 18 1 week....| 3, 947 4,077 + 3.3 
Men’s ready-made clothing................ ea oo 4,485 3, 752 —16.3 
ch cna ndceuacevcurbewageie 12 .do 9, 406 9, 594 + 1.4 
eee ee teres es 20, 942 22, 326 + 6.6 
Hosiery and underwear.................... a oe 12, 423 12, 009 — 3.3 
Gert Wasnt pccdessarsvercseccse 8 | 4 month...) 153, 518 127, 265 —17.1 
Leather manufacturing .................... 16/1 week....| 13, 040 12, 522 — 4.0 
ee ais sok wanttetighpe kta sae BP docake do.. 10, 766 9, 007 —16.3 
Es Cidcnd tian oc kweningipleene vsdekous 19 | 2 weeks... 6, 234 6,318 + 1.3 
cc ariods os. acddeiaen Ceewnuene ae 39 | 1 week.... 36, 199 33, 904 — 6.3 








Comparative data for June and May, 1919, appear in the follow- 


ing table. 


The figures show that in 9 industries there was an 


increase in the number of persons on the pay roll in June as com- 


pared with May and in 4 industries a decrease. 


The 


greatest 


respective increases appear in woolen, 14.2 per cent; cotton finish- 


ing, 8.8 per cent; and paper making, 7.8 per cent. 


decrease, 7.2 per cent, is shown in cigar manufacturing. 
In comparing June of this year with May, 10 industries show an 
increase in the amount of money paid to employees and 3 show a 
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decrease. The most important increases—23.1, 22.2, and 17.7 per 
cent—are shown in woolen, cotton finishing, and paper making 
respectively; while a decrease of 7.7 per cent appears in cigar 
manufacturing, and decreases of 3.6 per cent appear in automobile 
manufacturing and in car building and repairing. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND 
JUNE, 1919. 












































Estab- Number on pay Per Amount of pay roll Per 
lish- roll in— cent m— cent 

ments Petia ef of in- of in- 

" report-| Period o crease crease 

Industry. ing for | pay roll. (+) or (+) or 
May May, June, de- May, June, de- 

and 1919. 1919. crease 1919. 1919. crease 
June. (—). (—) 

sae Hae 4 | 

Automobile manufacturing. .| 40 | 1 week..} 93,996 | 99,160 | + 5.5 |$2,759,780 '$2, 660,956 | — 3. 
Boots and shoes..........-.. 64 |...do. 58, 288 57, 635 — 1.1] 1,158,926 | 1,178,998 | + 1. 
Car building and repairing... 36 +} month 38,990 | 38,797 | — .5 | 2,178,088 | 2,¢ 9, 432 | — 3. 
Cigar manufacturing. ....... 51 | 1 week. 16, 265 15, 096 — 7.2 266, 305 245, 689 | — 7. 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . 42 |...do....| 14,755 15,576 | + 5.6 306, 209 345, 533 | +12. 
Cotton finishing............. 16 |..-do....}| 12,816] 13,945 | + 8&8 248, 545 303, 674 | +22. 
Cotton manufacturing... ...- 51 |...do....| 48, 261 ASS i+ .6 772, 465 890, 038 | +15. 
Hosiery and underwear. . .-- 53 -do....| 25,275 | 26,734] + 5.8 372, 583 423, 851 13. 
rem Gee, BUNGE... ....<.....- 83 ‘$month. 160, 963 | 160,561 | — .3 | 9,828,339 | 9,998,443 | + 1. 
Leather manufacturing... .. 31 | 1 week.-} 15,955 | 16,307 | + 2.2 355, 960 367, 897 + % 
a eee 49 |...do....| 22,303 | 24,039 | + 7.8 462, 849 544,974 | +17. 
_ Sat ae .eres 33 “2 weeks -| 11,539 11,712 } + 1.5 391, 805 402,172 | + 2. 
EP Eee 48 | 1 week..| 39,773 45,409 | +14.2 757, 324 932, 443 | +23. 





A comparatively small number of establishments reported as 
to the number of persons working on the last full day of the reported 
pay periods. The following table gives in comparable form the 
figures for May, 1919, and June, 1919. The small number of estab- 
lishments represented should be noted when using these figures. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE LAST 
FULL DAY’S OPERATION IN MAY AND JUNE, 1919. 


| | Number actually work- | 
| Establish- ing on last full day of 


ments | Period | Teported pay period | ver — 

Industry. | reporting | of in— of tunomese 
| for May | pay roll. |—— St aay! *) 
| and June. ees). 


May, 1919. June, 1919. | 





66, 936 71, 367 +6. 





Automobile manufacturing................ 24 | 1 week....! 6 
SE ee ee ae eee 13, 987 14,970 +7.0 
Car building and repairing Shihan’ BPS 3 5 = >. 36 | 4 month...| 36, 632 36, 232 —1.1 
Cigar manufecturing..................2220- 18 | 1 week....! 4,632 4,572 —1.3 
Men’s ready-made clothing. ............... | an “eefaR 3, 506 3, 752 +7.0 
Cotton finishing. ..............-. Seasiiade ages ole Re ee 9, 598 10, 307 +7.4 
Cotton manufacturing ..................... a 21, 904 22, 304 +1.4 
Hosiery and underwear.................... Le aS 10, 906 11,057 +1.4 
TERE ae, eee ae 76 | 5 month... 128, 487 133, 978 +4.3 
Restnee DINE « 5 adsscadcctecs Sena ~ 1 week... .) 12, 532 12, 763 +1.8 

aoe NN ee acaska irish abd eves eced dine eae ee 9, 654 10, 413 +7.9 
Sil 1 ARS es EE ES See ye ee ae 22 |" 2 weeks . . - 8, 769 8,940 +2.0 
ATE a NR ee a 7 1 week. a 31,196 35, 063 +124 





Changes in Wage rR 


In 11 of the 13 industries there were establishments reporting 
wage-rate increases and in 1—iron and steel—decreases during the 
period May 15 to June 15, 1919. No change was reported in car 
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building and repairing and cigar manufacturing. Many firms did 
not answer the inquiry relative to this item. 

Automobile manufacturing.—One firm gave an increase of 15 per 
cent to 10 per cent of the employees, and another concern reported 
increases of 5 to 15 per cent but failed to give the number of persons 
affected. About 25 per cent of the force in one plant received an 
increase of 24 cents per hour. One plant reported an increase of 
2 cents per hour, affecting all of the employees, and another plant 
cranted 5 per cent of the employees an increase of 2 per cent. 
About 20 per cent of the employees in one establishment received 
increases ranging from 24 cents to 15 cents per hour. The average 
hourly productive rate in one plant was increased 0.0306 cent. 

Boots and shoes.—An increase of about 15 per cent was given to 
approximately 25 per cent of the employees in one establishment. 
Two firms granted an increase of 10 per cent, which affected the 
whole force in one plant and about 25 per cent in the other. Ali of 
the employees in five factories received an increase of 8.7 per cent. 

Men’s ready-made clothing.—Twenty-five per cent of the employees 
in one plant received an increase of 10 per cent, while 50 per cent of 
the force received a 5 per cent increase; an increase of 10 per cent 
was given in one shop but no data are at hand relative to the number 
of persons receiving the increase. An average increase of 5 per cent 
was granted to 90 per cent of the force in one establishment. One 
concern gave the cutters an increase of $5 per week. The girls in 
one plant received an increase of 4 per cent. 

Cotton finishing.—One establishment gave an average increase of 
18 per cent to all of the employees. Nine concerns granted an 
increase of 15 per cent, affecting the entire force in four plants and 
95 per cent of the employees in five plants. One firm reported a 
10 per cent increase and -another an increase of 4 cents per hour, 
but both failed to make any statement as to the number of persons 
affected. 

Cotton manufacturing.—All of the employees in one plant received 
an increase of about 20 per cent, and the entire force in another 
plant received an average increase of 18 per cent. Twenty-three 
establishments granted a 15 per cent increase, affecting the entire 
force in 18 plants, all of the employees but the office force and over- 
seers in 1 plant, and practically all of the employees in 2 plants, 
while 2 plants failed to report the percentage of employees receiving 
the increase. All of the employees in 2 plants received an increase 
of about 15 per cent. An increase of 12 per cent was given in 3 
mills, this affecting all of the employees in 2 mills and 50 per cent 
of the force in the third mill. Two plants reported a 10 per cent 
increase; this affected 25 per cent of the employees in one plant, but 
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the second plant failed to give any further data. One establishment 
reported an increase but failed to state the particulars. 

Hosiery and underwear.—The entire force in five mills received an 
increase of 15 per cent. One company granted a general increase of 
10 per cent and another plant gave 75 per cent of the employees an 
increase of about 10 per cent. Two plants reported increases, but 
failed to give the number of employees affected. 

Tron and steel.—One establishment gave the entire force an increase 
of 15 per cent. The hot mill tonnage men in one plant received an 
increase of 34 per cent. One concern granted a small general increase. 
Respective decreases of 19.6 and 11.7 per cent, affecting the puddle- 
mill and the finishing-mill workers, or 45 per cent of the employees, 
were reported by one establishment. One plant decreased the ton- 
nage men in the bar and the sheet departments 174 and 124 per cent, 
respectively. A decrease of about 6 per cent, affecting about 34 per 
cent of the employees, was made by one establishment. 

Leather manuf acturing.—All of the employees in one establishment 
received an increase of 15 per cent. The entire force in 2 plants 
were given a 10 per cent increase. An increase of about 8 per cent 
was reported by one concern, but no further data were given. Fifteen 
per cent of the employees in one plant received an increase of 6 per 
cent and the entire force in another plant were increased 5 per cent. 
Half of the force in one establishment was given an increase, the per 
cent of which was not reported. 

Paper making.—The entire force in 2 mills received a 10 per cent 
increase, and another mill reported an increase of about 10 per 
cent but did not give the number of persons affected. All of the 
men in one establishment received an increase of 40 cents per day 
and the women 25 cents per day. A slight increase was given by 
one concern and another plant reported an increase to the shop 
employees, but neither gave further information. 

Silk.—An average increase of 25 per cent was reported by one 
plant. An average increase of 15 per cent was granted in the weaving 
department by one mill, and an increase of 15 per cent was given to 
the entire force in one plant and to all of the laborers in another 
plant. Five establishments reported a 10 per cent increase which 
affected all of the employees in three plants, two-fifths of the force 
in another, and 10 per cent of the employees 1 in the fifth plant. 

Woolen.—All of the employees in one establishment received an 
increase of 18 per cent. Increases ranging from 15 to 20 per cent 
were given in 30 mills. Fourteen plants granted a 15 per cent 
increase, affecting the entire force in 12 plants and the pieceworkers 
jn one plant, while the other plant failed to state the percentage of 
persons affected. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Readjustment of Wages and Working Conditions 
of New York Harbor Employees. 


By BENJAMIN M. SQUIRES. 


HE adjustment of wages and working conditions of New York 
harbor employees during the war has been described in detail in 
previous issues of the Monruty Labor Review.’ The reason for 
the emphasis given to what might appear to be a purely local 
situation affecting directly but a few thousand employees is three- 
fold: First, the unusual insular location of the cities comprising 
Greater New York makes it dependent probably more than any other 
city in the world upon the operation of harbor craft for the daily 
supply of food and other necessities. Thus while less than 16,000 
men are employed on harbor craft, four or five million people are 
immediately affected by any interruption to harbor traflic. Second, 
the importance of the port of New York in the world’s commerce 
when considered in relation to harbor transportation as a link between 
rail and steamship lines gives an almost world-wide importance to 
any interference with the commerce of the port. During the war, 
particularly, a strike of New York harbor employees would have 
checked the flow of men and supplies and might well have been an 
international calamity. Third, there is illustrated forcibly in the 
efforts to maintain peace in the harbor during the past two years the 
lack of a definite labor policy on the part of the Government and the 
confusion resulting from conflicting jurisdiction of governmental 
agencies. 

As stated in a previous article? the Arbitration Board established 
early in the war for the adjustment of wages and working conditions 
of men employed on New York harbor craft was set aside by the 
Railroad Administration and an award made to railroad marine 
employees in excess of awards previously made to all harbor em- 
ployees. This resulted in the withdrawal of private boat owners 
from the agreement creating the Harbor Board. The War Labor 





1U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics MONTHLY REVIEW, January, 1918, pp. 230-233; MONTHLY LABOR 
REviEW, July, 1918, pp. 1-21; August, 1918, pp. 45-62; September, 1918, pp. !-26; February, 1919, pp. 
12-27; and April, 1919, pp. 246-249. 

2 Idem., February, 1919, pp. 12-27, 173 
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Board was appealed to but both private boat owners and the Railroad 
Administration refused to accept its jurisdiction. A strike was called 
which was ended only by a request from the President that the War 
Labor Board hear and determine the case and that all parties acce)t 
its jurisdiction. Government interests and employees accepted 
the jurisdiction of the War Labor Board. Private boat owners 
refused to be bound in advance by the decision, submitting, however, 
in the case of one company in order to have the privilege of presenting 
evidence and cross-examining witnesses. 

The hearing extended over a period of nearly three weeks. Little 
attention was given to the main issue—the demand for an eight-hour 
day—counsel for employees apparently resting his case on the recogni- 
tion by the board of the eight-hour day in other industries and 
submitting evidence chiefly in support of increased wages. 

From the outset there was little prospect of a unanimous decision 
being reached by the board. This had been a stumbling block when 
the board had first attempted settlement. According to its rules of 
procedure, the board could sit as an arbitration body only in case of 
joint submission, without which it was a board of finding and in case 
of disagreement could not refer the case to an umpire. When adjust- 
ment was first attempted the board did not have a joint submission 
and was unable to agree on a finding. Now, however, the board 
had a joint submission on the part of Government interests, one 
private boat owner, and employees, and if unanimous agreement was 
impossible could refer the case to an umpire. 

The board failed to secure unanimous agreement and the case 
went to an umpire who found himself with insufficient evidence to 
establish the eight-hour day except m the case of tugboats in con- 
tinuous operation, on which the eight-hour day could probably be 
least readily applied, and on ferryboats, which were already on an 
eight-hour basis. A commission was recommended, however, to in- 
vestigate the practicability of an eight-hour day, the decision of the 
commission to be final. Wages were left as under the award of the 
harbor board of arbitration pending a decision on the question of 
hours. 

The decision of the umpire came as a surprise to both sides. The 
Railroad Administration had previously granted wage increases and 
an eight-hour day but the order making the grant effective had been 
withheld. Private boat owners had been willing to grant-a wage 
imecrease and to submit to the findings of a commission in the matter 
of hours. The Railroad Administration was thus in the position of 
having agreed to aecept the decision but of having previously agreed 
to pay more. Employees had agreed to accept the decision but 
knew of the proposed award of the Railroad Administration and 
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the offer of the private boat owners. Private employers with the 
exception of one had not agreed to submit to the War Labor Board, 
had been willing to pay more than the umpire awarded, and were 
naturally satisfied with the decision. 

Under these circumstances employees felt they had a just grievance 
and three days after the decision was arnounced met and voted to 
reject the award in its entirety. The strike committee was in favor 
of calling a strike at once but it appeared that the time might be 
opportune for a compromise settlement. Conferences of all interests 
were called for this purpose but representatives of Government 
interests claimed to be powerless to do other than accept the decision 
of the umpire. Private boat owners, however, made three proposals: 

1. Unqualified acceptance of the umpire’s decision. 

2. An immediate increase of 10 per cent in wages with a provision 
that all other matters at issue would be freely discussed with a 
view to reconciling differences. 

3. All prior agreements to be set aside and an entirely new com- 
mittee consisting of an equal number of representatives of the 
unions and the private employers to be created to consider all matters 
at issue and to enter into a new agreement on wages and working 
conditions. 

These proposals of the private owners were considered by the 
strike committee and rejected, the committee voting to declare a 
strike on the following day on all harbor vessels except those operated 
by the Army and the Navy and on vessels carrying supplies to State 
institutions. 

The strike was called on March 4, 1919, and resulted as in the 
previous strike in an almost complete tie-up of harbor traflic. 
Negotiations were continued, however, with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and on March 8 a settlement was reached whereby the eight- 
hour day was established and a wage increase granted. Other 
Government iaterests accepted the railroad settlement and the 
strike was thus reduced to the boats of private owners, comprising 
about 50 per cent of the total harbor craft. 

This action by the Railroad Administration and other Government 
interests brought forth a storm of protest from commercial interests 
in New York City. The Merchants’ Association sent letters to the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of Navy, the Director General of 
Railroads, and the Chairman of the Shipping Board censuring them 
for failing to stand by the award of the War Labor Board after the 
President had given’ his assurance that those departments would 
use all their power to enforce it. Agreements ‘‘to promote resort to 
arbitration as a means of composing differences between employers 
and employees * * * are valueless unless their obligations are 
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honorably observed by the parties thereto. Refusal to abide by an 
arbicration award, after having voluntarily agreed to be bound 
thereby, is signal bad faith. To condone such violation, to yield to 
further demands determined excessive by the arbitrator, is to reward 
bad faith, to place a premium upon it, and to promote resort to it. 
Condonement, therefore, amounts to encouraging a resort to force 
and discouraging arbitration. 

“By whoever sanctioned, such condonement of the violation of an 
arbitrator's award is reprehensible; it is doubly harmful when 
sanctioned by governmental authority, for it is then tantamount 
to notice that the Government will not enforce the obligations of 
good faith, but on the contrary will reward the delinquents by con- 
ceding their demand. It is obvious that such a position, taken by 
the highest governmental officials, must have a far-reaching and 
exceedingly harmful effect. 

‘But in the present case concession to bad faith is not the only 
nor the most disturbing feature. The surrender of governmenta! 
rights is even more serious.” 

The letter called attention further to the communication filed with 
the War Labor Board by the respective governmental interests prior 
to the hearing in which they stated that “should your board in 
accordance with the President’s request reassume jurisdiction over 
the controversy, we desire to assure you that we will gladly submit 
any interests which we may have in this controversy to your board 
and will abide by such decision as you may make.” 

The telegram sent by harbor employees to the President was 
quoted, in which it was stated that ‘‘complying with your cabled 
request * * * striking marine workers of New York Harbor 
have returned to work and submitted their cause absolutely to the 
War Labor Board, which you have declared to be the instrumentality 
set up by our Government to settle such controversies.” 

Several of the New York papers came out with editorials denouncing 
the attitude of the Government in yielding to the demands of the 
strikers and criticizing employees for failing to stand by their promise 
to accept the decision of the War Labor Board. Employees remained 
firm, however, and governmental interests took the position that 
the terms of settlement were virtually those decided upon by the 
Railroad Administration prior to submission to the War Labor 
Board. 

The settlement in the case of Government-operated craft relieved 
the situation somewhat and brought about conditions that served 
eventually to end the strike. In making the settlement with the 
Railroad Administration, employees had contended for the closed 
shop, but were dissuaded by having pointed out to them that the 
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success of the strike made such a provision unnecessary. Accordingly 
the agreement by which employees returned to work on Government 
boats made no mention of the closed shop, but provided that men 
should perform their accustomed duties. Their “accustomed duties,” 
however, involved the towing at times of boats of private operators 
and this became an immediate menace to the strikers because it 
permitted the resumption of a considerable part of the harbor traffic. 
The Railroad Administration was accordingly notified that the 
unions could not permit the handling of boats owned by private 
companies. Longshoremen working on the piers of two steamship 
lines were directed to quit because the steamship companies were 
charged with taking coal from barges manned by nonunion men. 

This phase of the strike brought dissension within the ranks of the 
harbor unions and the longshoremen. The longshoremen were 
working under an agreement which did not expire until September. 
The international president of the longshoremen was opposed to a 
violation of the agreement, although some of the other officials of the 
longshoremen were in favor of calling a strike wherever necessary 
to give effectiveness to the harbor strike. Three of the harbor unions 
on strike were locals of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion. Two of these unions were in an embarrassing position in that 
many of their members had previously lived on the boats on which 
they were employed and found it almost impossible to obtain living 
quarters ashore. Moreover, neither of the unions was able to pay 
any considerable strike benefit. As a consequence, the Longshore- 
men’s Association was faced with the unemployment of many men 
thrown out of work by the strike, a possible strike of others in sym- 
pathy with the harbor employees, and the urgent need of many of the 
members of the affiliated locals of harbor employees. 

The situation was thus of serious concern to the Longshoremen’s 
Association. The international president had made several attempts 
to get the striking unions to accept a compromise settlement, having 
secured an offer from private boat owners of a 15 per cent increase 
in wages and a 10-hour day. Strike leaders, however charged him 
with being in the employ of the boat owners and refused the offer. 
The clash reached a climax when, through the efforts of the interna- 
tional president, the Tidewater Boatmen’s Union voted to accept 
terms of settlement proposed by the private owners and returned 
to work. This led to the return to work of some 2,500 men on 
strike. A considerable number of these men were employed on coal 
boats, and since the fuel shortage was acute the Railroad Administra- 
tion began to tow coal barges. The Marine Workers’ Affiliation was 
now faced with a new danger. Although criticizing the Tidewater 
Boatmen for the separate settlement, the Affiliation had appreciated 
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the hardship which the strike imposed on tidewater captains and 
their families and had voted to accept the settlement. This meant, 
however, that the boats to which these men returned were manned 
by union men and could properly be towed by railroad or other 
Government tugs. It was necessary, therefore, to repudiate the set- 
tlement of the Tidewater Boatmen and to declare that Government 
tugs could not move boats manned by the Tidewater Boatmen. 

This led to a clash with the Railroad Administration, the regional 
director declaring that in the original settlement the men had agreed 
to perform customary work and that, moreover, the coal boats 
and grain boats of private companies were now manned by union 
men, whose settlement had been approved by the Marine Workers’ 
Affiliation. ‘The same situation arose a few days later when thio 
Lighter Captains’ Union made an independent settlement with 
private boat owners, thus releasing more boats, which, being manned 
by union men, could be towed by Government tugs. The action of 
the Lighter Captains’ Union was also repudiated and notice served 
that boats manned by members of this union could not be towed. 

The point was now reached where either the strike must be 
extended or lose much of its effectiveness. Men on railroad tugs 
were forbidden to tow any harbor craft owned by private companies 
unless an agreement had been signed with the Affiliation. The 
Railroad Administration replied that men thus refusing to tow 
boats manned by union men would be summarily dismissed. In the 
meantime further conferences were held between private boat owners 
and strikers, with a final offer from the boat owners of a 60-hour 
week and a 15 per cent increase in wages. ‘This offer was rejected 
by the several unions, and on April 16 a strike was ordered to take 
effect the following day on all harbor craft. No boats were to be 
exempt, and it was proposed to stop all traffic, including deep-sea 
boats. The Central Federated Union, of New York City, declared 
itself in sympathy, and there seemed to be danger of a general 
sympathetic strike. 

Government officials were appealed to and at the request of the 
Secretary of Labor a truce was declared for forty-eight hours. A 
conference was held April 17 between all interests, with the mayor 
of the city presiding. Private boat owners offered to arbitrate the 
question of wages and to concede a ten-hour day. This was rejected 
by employees. The conference was continued during the two fol- 
lowing days and the representatives of employees finally agreed to 
accept the ten-hour day and to arbitrate the question of wages 
before a committee of boat owners and employees. Thus, after 
seven weeks of warfare, the strike was ended on terms but little 
more favorable than were offered at the beginning of the strike. 
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Naturally, during the strike considerable bitterness developed and 
this for a time threatened to prevent the carrying out of the agree- 
ment to arbitrate. Boat owners named a new committee to act on 
the arbitration board and requested employees to do likewise, 
refusing finally to accept certain strike leaders as arbitrators. The 
owners receded from this position, however, and a compromise was 
effected by which two-thirds of the employee representatives should 
be actual employees. A new agreement was entered into as follows: 


1. That the arbitration committee of four on a side appointed in April last, after 
the resumption of work be dissolved. 

2. That a new arbitration board, consisting of twelve employers and three cap- 
tains, three engineers, three hoisting engineers and three representatives of cooks, 
deckhands and firemen, be appointed to take the place of the dissolved committee. 
Oi each group of three at least two shall be employees in the service of private boat 
owners. This board may act collectively or through subsections, as its members may 
determine at their organization meeting, to be held at the Maritime Exchange on 
Tuesday, May 27, at 10 a. m. 

3. That this arbitration board shall select from its membership a permanent board 
of arbitration and conciliation for the adjustment of such future matters of difference 
as may arise. The six employer representatives shall be chosen by the employer 
members, the six employee representatives shall be chosen by the employee mem- 
hers, and at least a majority of the latter shall be actual employees in the service of 
the private boat owners. This permanent board shall adopt suitable rules and regu- 
lations to govern its proceedings. In case the members of this permanent board are 
unable at any time to agree, they shall select an umpire, whose decision shall be final. 
In case they are unable to agree upon the selection of such umpire, each shall select a 
disinterested arbitrator and these, in turn, shall choose an umpire and the decision 
reached by those three, in conjunction with the board, shall be final. 

4. This arrangement shall continue in force until December 31, 1919, and there- 
after thirty days’ notice of termination is given. 

5. Both sides pledge themselves to give the plan here outlined a fair trial and to 
resort to the permanent board for the adjustment of any differences in preference 
to declaring a strike or lockout. 


Acting under the above agreement, arbitration proceedings were 
held and a wage scale agreed upon which granted increases averag- 
ing about 10 per cent. The wage scale and working conditions 
established by agreement with private owners are shown in the fol- 
lowing table in comparison with previous wages and conditions, 
demands, and adjustments proposed by the War Labor Board and 
effected by governmental interests. 
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In reviewing the relations of New York harbor boat owners and 
employees since the concerted action of the latter in 1917, a few facts 
stand out predominately and lead to obvious conclusions. The 
Marine Workers’ Affiliation was admittedly brought into being in 
part by the strategic position of labor in the port due to the unusual 
demands of war and in part by the uncompromising attitude of many 
boat owners toward harbor unions, particularly the unions of un- 
licensed men on harbor boats. The advantage due to the war may 
be considered to have passed except as it may have resulted in an 
increase in membership and in the rather uncertain change in the 
general relations of employer and employed as a result of forced 
negotiations during the war or the realization of an undercurrent 
of unrest permeating our whole industrial system. New York harbor 
boat owners have apparently receded from their previous position of 
opposition to unions of their employees and are prepared to deal 
collectively with them through union representatives. This marks 
a long step in advance of former relations and with careful direction 
should lead to continued adjustment of industrial relations through 
peaceful negotiation. 

The chief obstacle to the plan of self-adjustment in the harbor lies 
in the lack of organization of boat owners and, what amounts to the 
same thing, the lack of solidarity on the part of the harbor unions, 
Nothing so encourages negotiations between employers and em- 
ployees and makes for equitable adjustments as the respect that 
each side has for the strength and reliability of the other side. At 
present boat owners are poorly organized though a practically united 
front was presented during the strike. The entire period of previous 
negotiations, however, had been characterized by conflicting interests 
of employers. There are between 400 and 500 owners of harbor 
craft in the port. The railroads constitute a distinct interest unwilling 
thus far to be considered with other interests. The harbor equip- 
ment of steamship lines constitutes another interest more or less 
willing to cooperate. Some two hundred private owners or operators 
of commercial harbor craft belong to one of three associations of 
boat owners. Probably two hundred owners are independent of any 
association of employers. The result has been a jealously guarded 
independence inimical to a constructive policy for dealing with labor. 
What must come if peaceful negotiation and settlement is to be 
assured is a complete organization of employing harbor interests 
and the formulation of a definite labor policy to which all shall 
subscribe and be held responsible. It may well be that for the 
consideration of matters other than industrial relationship distinct 
interests should have their own organization but in dealing with a 
body of labor organized on the basis of the entire port nothing short 
of a complete organization of all employing interests is practicable. 
[485] 
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In contrast with the lack of organization among boat owners the 
Marine Workers’ Affiliation showed evidence, for a time at least, 
of an almost complete union of harbor employees, but the defection 
in the ranks during the strike and the clash between the Affiliation 
and the International Longshoremen’s Association has emphasized 
the necessity of a closer organization. The final settlement of wages 
and working conditions by collective action has served to reunite 
the harbor unions and to restore the prestige of the leaders and 
the Affiliation. 

The real test of the machinery of self-adjustment will probably 
come when harbor craft and marine equipment now under Govern- 
ment control is placed again in private operation. The contention 
of the men was originally for a standardization of wage rates and 
working conditions. This was accomplished by the arbitration 
agreement first entered into, but was upset with the withdrawal of 
the Railroad Administration from the agreement and the establish- 
ment of different conditions. The history of the harbor unions shows 
a lack of complete harmony between railroad and other members of 
the unions. With the exception of one union recently formed com- 
posed entirely of railroad employees, each of the harbor unions is 
made up of railroad employees and employees of other harbor trans- 
portation companies. In a measure the railroad employee has felt 
superior to other employees. For the most part there has been a 
slight difference in wages in favor of the men on railroad boats. 
Consequently the railroad employees were the most difficult to keep 
in line in any general strike action. This fact accounted, in part, for 
the willingness of the Affiliation during the last strike to sign up an 
agreement with the railroads rather than attempt to force a general 
settlement before any men returned to work. Men on railroad boats 
and on other harbor craft operated by the Government are now on 
an eight-hour day and are receiving higher wages than men on pri- 
vate boats, who are working 10 hours. The feeling i is prevalent that 
an attempt will be made to reduce wages and increase hours when 
boats are released from Federal control. This will meet with op- 
position from the employees on Government boats, who will then 
need the support of other members of the several unions. It is not 
unlikely that this will serve to strengthen the ‘Affiliation. 

If, on the other hand, railroad marine employees should continue 
to enjoy the eight-hour day and the wage differential, it is unlikely 
that other employees will continue to be satisfied to work 10 hours 
for less money. It will thus be a question of a struggle by railroad 
employees against a wage reduction and increase of hours, or by 
other employees to raise wages and reduce hours to the level of the 
railroads. The test will be severe and ‘the manner in which it is 
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lished, with provision for the prompt consideration of grievances 
p and for regular joint meetings at which matters of common interest 
will be freely discussed. If both sides face squarely and open- 
mindedly the problems that arise, the danger of further interruption 
to harbor traffic is remote. 


% met will be determined by the sincerity and vision with which 
P both sides face the issue. The most feasible way seems to be as 
: suggested—for each side to recognize that in industrial relations 
1 - the port is a unit, and to adjust wages and working conditions 
; on that basis. Permanent adjustment machinery should be estab- 





















































$21 per week after September, 1919. 





1 
| . . 
Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor in 
1 
f Canada. 
; HE table following is a summary of the wages and hours of 
S ‘ : ; 
labor as fixed by the more important industrial agreements 
f J e > 
recently reported to the Canadian Department of Labor: 
S WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN CANADA AS FIXED BY RECENT INDUSTRIAL 
AGREEMENTS. 
t ,—— SS — = —_— 
: : 7 Hours | Date agree- 
7 Industry and occupation. Locality. Wages, per ment came 
| week. into effect. 
. 
D BUILDING TRADES. 
r Painters, decorators,etc........-.0. e.e--| Hamilton, On- | $0.525 per hour?..... 44 | Apr., 19193 
tario. 
n Plumbers and steam fitters.............. Waterloo, On- $0.60 per hour?...... 49 | May, 19199 
tario. 7 
¥ : ENGINEERS, ETC. | | 
~ : oe drag line, and cableway | Ottawa, Ontario | $212 per month...... 44 | May, 1919 
workers. 
nh , Cranemen,steam shovel..............--- Sonne ae $162 per month...... 44 Do. 
= Engineers, dinkey engine.............--- lowed pee | $175 permonth...... 44 Do. 
be Orange peel bucket, clamshell, derrick, |..... iivcsciwhnben $0.65 per hour....... 44 Do. 
> steam roller, steam and electric hoist | 
t \ workers. ‘ | 
. Conerete mixers, air compressors, and |..... ars $0.60 perhour....... 44 Do. 
engineers (not specified). 
Ss Engineers, chief,electric power plant....)..... | $0.60 per hour....... 44 Do. 
a e Engineers,assistant,electric power plant |..... BPvcescescoee $0.55 per hour....... 44 Do. 
n MACHINE SHOPS, 
t Machinists............. cccccecce ecccccce Ontario......... $0.80 per hour....... 44 | Apr., 1919 
QpareterS BFst......ccccccccccccccccccccclocees BPncccecceses $0.55 per hour....... 44 Do. 
Operators second ...........2ceeseeeeece|eneee BB.ccccsccens $0.60 per hour....... 44 Do. 
Operators, third..........-se00 eee BO.cocccccess $0.65 per hour....... 44 Do. 
e Operators, fourth.......c.cccccccssccccce|scees issesacatie $0.70 per hour....... 44 Do. 
y PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
'S Compositors, hand and machine....... .-| Guelph, Ontario | $20 per week §....... 48 | Oct., 1918¢ 
d Pressmen in charge, journeymen........ Regina, Sas- | $29 per week ’....... (8) Sept., 19189 
katchewan. 
y 1 Data taken from Labour Gazette (Ottawa) 6In effect 3 years. ; 
for June, 1919. 1 Minimum for day workers; $31 for night workers. 
6 2 Minimum rates. * Not reported. 
8 In effect 1 year. * In effect 19 months. 
Ss 4 Per da 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN CANADA AS FIXED BY RECENT INDUSTRIAL 
AGREEMENTS—Continued. 





























Hours | Date agree- 
Industry and occupation. Locality. Wages. per ment came 
week into effect. 
BREAD BAKERS. 
Shops employing 4 men: 
POE, 640 k5 si atcdcre dc esSeeseoens Ottawa, Ontario; $30 per week........ 54 | Jan., 1919: 
IOUE BEB cccccccescccccccccess|-cccs Rt $28 per week........ 54 Do. 
DeSURE RARE .ccccoceseseccesesseesshoones DO scceanccendhaes Dibscasgencensen 54 Do. 
Machine men.......+.-.+.. SE Ae isanwnnnns $24 per week........ 54 Do. 
Other Bakers. ......2.ce.cccccceesce|ecee. Diasecseunst $22 per week........ 54 Do. 
Feremen, packing room............./..... GB. cncccecens $24 per weok........! 54 Do. 
Shops employing 3 men or less: 
RSS ere rrr See ee $25 per week........ 54 Do. 
Pc ccessonecececsececesesdsnses icadinnin’ $23 per week........ 54 Do. 
EEE DEN B es ccccccccccccccscocccvehessss BOiccessecess $22 per week........ 54 Do. 
CAKE BAKERS. 
PPOPOMIOM. 2.0 oc cncccoccccccccecccse Cocccce Ottawa, Ontario| $30 per week........ 54 1919! 
EINER. o octwosccccedenccctosetuedlss ces | se RE $25 per week. .......1 54 be, 
EME. oc ccdscccccecccscoceseseses —— ae $22 per week........ 54 Do. 
BREWERIES. 
Bottlers...... Oncerecccccccccecccccococes | Waterloo, On- | $18.50 per week...... 2473 (") 
; tario. 
ONCE OR EEE ae $17 per week........ 247 ‘ 
Cellar men, drivers, and kettle men...../..__. iitncahdends $20 per week ........ 2 47 t) 
Drivers’hel UNG. nneedepsdedpescqeesstashin nse Oe $18 per week. ...... 2 47 (7) 
EE MEE. 2.5.0.0 shabeduondeesdhcbeetlesccd a ee $19 per week . oe 347 (") 
Co Pree Ge DPsctedctsecs $19.50 per w eek...... 247 (7) 
NED. ncnccsevcccoscsescovessovcsesslecess in siaiccia $30 per week ........ 70 (7) 
DUPGMG . . . cccccrccccccccccccccccccccese laween lvsscucesnad $21 per week........ 56 (") 
TRANSPORTATION. 
Piano drivers: 
Men on the back .............--.---./ Mants eal, Que- | $32.50 per week...... °9 | Apr., 191% 
bec 
First men at thefront............... a? ee $30 per week...... eee 89 Do. 
Third men . wrt eseeeeereeeseeel.... 40......000-.] $28 peor week........ 89 Do. 
Chauffeurs, trucks............ bednensccad Ser IR ensncnaaind $0.60 per hour....... 39 Do 
Chauffeurs’ helpers, trucks. ............. oe Micte<tesacs $0.55 per hour....... 59 Do 
EES, ae 2 ced $20.25 per week......| +9 Do. 
SEVORPEIOND. wo cesiccieséncsesteuce | edit i eNieness $0.50 per hour....... 9 Do. 
ene in RES. $0.45 per hour....... $9 Do 
+. pcudesdsdedbesucncsccekee cat Mt ktcacak $25 per week. ....... #10 Do. 
Longshoremen: 
Nitrate and bulk sulphur, grain ce eae = SS | $0.75 per hour....... (4) Jan., 1919! 
trimming and bagging. 
Coal handling, general cargo vessels. | oe kta puke cee $0.65 per hour....... (*) Do. 
MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT. 
Telephone operators...... edevebtbdaucnet | Edmenton, Al-| $45to$70permonth4 (4) Feb., 1919! 
herta. 
an at er JS Serer | $75 per month§..... (4) Do. 
BNE. GS a ncccusecevovcdastentaed ge Diasec | $82 permonth®’..... (4) Do. 
MN 6 is occekes daddy hepehtee bass Se du __ SPSS) | $85 per month’..... (4) 
Conductors and motormen, street rail- | 
wavs: 
IN 5: cis dust wie berms Waisoahen ald a | $0.35 per hour....... (4) Do. 
OOO CTMGMERS. o.oi ves ccessdccicts Bae ARE $0.375 per hour...... (4) 
a ia de RRS $0.40 per hour....... (4) 
ne ne leis ape Bo Se Gissascduaee $0.45 per hour....... (4) 
Car repairers: 
First EE be cscc queeasecsewehe lls aeodh dé Piiscneadaind | $0.40 per hour....... (4) 
EE PR ccccnantoncnndiciecds ste: "ae $0.45 per hour....... (4) 
a EE Eee ey Givcosscatan | $0.475 per hour...... (4) 
i nin ccdaeniecdpananassnidl reed oe $0.50 per hour....... (¢) 
RRS RES ESS PRE, RF RT $0.395 per hour...... (4) 
ES Ee Sap x a $0.68 per hour....... (4) 
arn ae do.........../§0.60 to $0.65 per hour (4) 
Se a ees ere Siiein g Hees ov ntenl $0.70 per hour....... (*) 
Painters and blacksmiths...............)..... Misctcvcinell $0.60 per hour....... (4) 





1In effect 1 year. 





8 Average: 50 hours, April to September; 45 hours, October to March. 


§Per day. 
«Not reported. 
§ Minimum rates. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN CANADA AS FIXED BY RECENT INDUSTRIAL 
AGREEMENTS—Concluded. 


Sa —— = _ - _ _ — = = ————— —— 











— —————— 
y Hours Date agree- 
Industry and occupation. Locality. W ages. per ment came 
week. | intoeffect. 
































MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT~— concluded. | 
Trackmen........ ow a eeeainn Edmonton, Al-/| $0.40 per hour....... (1) | Feb., 19198 
berta. " 
I icincnenadecesnsnsbnsedicasst Picencepened #75 per month....... 1 m4 Do. 
Track greasefs........ iathitadabebiuadas SS apes deleas ..| $85 per month... .... } 6) Do. 
Firemen: * 
Operators, first 6 months............|_. Mdiccahenee $1,998 ner vear‘..... ; 6) Do. 
Operators, second 6 months......... I ne ~ -QBOiccccceces «| S1.088 por wear *..... | (hy) Do. 
First men, first 6 months P naeen ae ee | $1,008 per year?..... eS Do. 
First men,second 6 months......... eae eae | $1,056 per vear*..... } @) | Do. 
First men,seeond year.............. ee ere eee 1 $1,122 per year#.....) () | Do. 
First men, third year...... SES Eee eer een any $1,188 per year‘*..... (1) Do. 
Horse drivers, first year....... eke o.........-.| $1,122 per vear?..... ay | Do. 
Horse drivers, second year..........|.....do........... $1,188 per vear‘.....; @) | Do. 
Horse drivers, third vear........... Mesa aacete $1,254 per year4..... (1) Do. 
Horse drivers, fourth year........... ie lewceleaad $1,269 per vear‘..... (1) Do. 
SEER wencenesecscesece fueeslens Re See $1,289 per vear‘..... (*) Do. 
IN 36.6 cne le deck sonéesuderaes ...-40.......---0} $1,396 per vear*..... | (t) Do. 
Mechanics... ... EARS NR eS eae Se is | $1,899 per vear*.....| (t) Do. 
SI, svcevernnoceesbaserencs Ee eens | $1,323 per year‘..... , & Lo. 
ER cde citcudntet bhi ia > a eee | | eee ee Do 
SAS l a Bay Sees: $1,590 per year¢._... (1) Do. 
Electric light and power: | 
Se | ne | $0.70 per hour....... 8 0. 
Linemen, subforemen............... PB "| SESS $0.675 per hour...... *s | Do, 
Linemen, journeymen............... Pay “See ie | $0.45 per hour....... £8 Deo. 
EE ened va0 ve b00se4 sss ‘es | FEED | $9.58 per hour....... | 68 Do, 
Meter repairer and test men......... abe ee $122.50 per month... 68 Do, 
ss cash cine sma nenaingicinieiias sits a | $130 per month...... | *8 Do, 
Are lamp trimmers and trouble men.|____. do...........| $82 per month.......] 58 Do. 
TE ci vecud konoknustenlikeksne ea  Saee $105 per month......; $8 1o. 
Telephones: 
Switchmen, first class. .... See eS See Re $140 per month...... (1) Do. 
Switchmen, second class...........-|..... DO iiesixtail £130 per month...... (1) Do, 
Switchmen, third class..... Ses, PS Ts eitirgians $120 per month...... (1) Do, 
eee Gee icsicen ssi | $135 per month...... (*) Do, 
Inspectors, second class............. ee ees ll (1) Do, 
Inspectors, third class. .............-)..... GO. ....2--0-=) $110 per month...... QQ) | Do. 
Service men, first class.............. anne do...........| $139 per month...... @) Do. 
q Service men, second class. .......... OE SR | $120 per month...... > | Do, 
Service men, third class............. ae do_........-| $110 per month...... (i Do, 
Rackmen, first class................. TE Wis eaatin | $130 per month...... (1) Do, 
Rackmen, second class.............- =e Pitsck. aden $110 per month...... (1) Do. 
Rack men, third class. ..............]..... ES: | $100 per month...... (1) Do, 
Switchboard men, first class......... eS ae | $130 per month...... (1) Do, 
Switchboard men, second class......)..... do.........-| $120 per month...... (1) Do. 
Switchboard men, third class........j..... OBiiecs-+-.<| GB Oe... (1) Do. 
Night service men (main), first class.|._._. | | aes | $110 per month...... (4) Do. 
. a Night service men (main), second |..... Biicroceseuns | $100 per month...... (1) Do. 
pas class. 
er Night service men(main), third class.|.....do........... $90 per month...... | (1) Do. 
RE TOREMG ICM, DEMICM, ..... .-- ccecesine 9 ee | $65 per month.......| (1) Do. 
oz Subforemen, branch office.........../..... ee | $145 to $155 per | (1) Do, 
a | month. 
Bi 0 Eee ee | re | $0.62 per hour....... } () Do, 
* § Installers, first class................- = ici nnenie } $0.62 per hour....... (1) Do. 
hs Installers,second class.............. Said URES $9.58 per hour....... (1) Do. 
ie Installers, third class................|..... do........-..; $0.54 perhour.......; (4) | Do. 
f Ne fe od. Ud, ceumlnden sale ck ee Po ee $).52 to $0.60 per hour! (1) Do 
P< + nadcenondeschadevtleoded Se | $0.50 to $0.70 per hour GQ) } Do. 
Laborers and teamsters.................)..... Wiiveineesen $9.395 per hour ¢..... (1) Do. 
TCR FRR do..........., $0.44 per hour ‘...... eo | Deo. 
ELECTRIC POWER AND TRANSMISSION, 
Linemen, first class.................--.-| Hamilton, On- | $0.55 per hour....... (*) | Apr., 1919? 
tario. 
Linemen, second class......... en eeeee do...........| $0.50 per heur....... (4) bo 














1Not r 


2 In effect 1 year. 
* The agreement provides for the establishment of a two-platoon system. 
4 Minimum rates. 


‘Per day. 
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Employment and Wages in Pulp and Paper Mills. 


RECENT report on the pulp and paper industry of Canada, 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the forestry 
branch of the Department of the Interior, gives employment and wage 
data for the years 1915 and 1917, showing considerable changes 
during the two-year period. The report shows that the number of 
mills increased only from 80 to 83, while the average number of wage 
earners increased 30.1 per cent, the average number of salaried 
employees increased 38.2 per cent, salaries and wage payments were 
greater in 1917 than in 1915 by 94.6 per cent, and “the ratio of 
increase in the cash value of the production was nearly 140 per cent.” 
In 1917, salaries and wages paid amounted to about 11 per cent of 
the total capital invested and to about 21 per cent of the value of that 
year’s product. 

The following table gives the number of employees in the various 
wage groups, showing a decided upward trend during the period. 
The average weekly wage of all employees—men, women, and chil- 
dren—was approximately $13.42 in 1915 and $15.76 in 1917. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES RECEIVING SPECIFIED WEEKLY WAGES, 1915 AND 1917, BY 


















































SEX. 
1915 1917 
| 
Weekly wages. | Chil- Total. Chil- Total. 
Males | Fe | dren : Males Fe- | dren 
~* males.'under| ——— Per * 'males./under ee: t Ber 
16. ber. | cent. 16. ber. | cent. 
| ks 
Less than $5.............---. | 65 | 186| 122) 373) 2.81 62} 25] 11 9s | 0.45 
$5 but less than $10.......... 3,993 | 463} 59| 4,515| 33.98 829! 540} 79| 1,448 6. 67 
$10 but less than $15......... 5,882; 3 2| 5,887 | 44.31 | 6,926| 64 9| 6,999| 82.25 
$15 but less than $20......... 1, 563 |...... 1} 1,564) 11.77] 8,117 6 7| 8,130] $7.47 
$20 but less than $25......... 2 eet ae Et ig) ae ee 3,119} 1437 
ee see J---2-. | 402} 3.03) 1,904 Sige 1,905 &. 78 
RE ar ae: 12,451 | 652| 184 | 13,287 | 100.00 | 20,957 | 636 | 106 | 21,699| 99.99 
} } | 





The employees in this industry are largely adult males, their 
proportion being 93.7 per cent of all employees in 1915 and 96.6 
per cent of all employees in 1917. 

The combined pulp and paper mills have 66.3 per cent of the 
workers; pulp mills alone employ 26.5 per cent, while paper mills 
alone employ the remaining 7.3 per cent. Such women as are em- 
ployed are mainly in the paper mills, where practically one-fourth 
of the workers are females. Disregarding the females, employed, 
as just stated, in relatively small numbers, the variations from month 
to month in the number of workers show for all the mills a decrease 
of 15.1 per cent from the month of highest employment (July) 
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to that of lowest (February). The greatest falling off is in the pulp 
mills, where the difference between these two months is a decrease 
of 29.8 per cent. 

Of a total of 304 working days in 1917, all mills combined worked 
263 days on full time and 18 days on part time, and were idle 23 days. 
The pulp and paper mills combined worked 296 days on full time 
and shutdowns were practically nil; pulp mills had 242 full days 
and 39 days idle, and paper mills had 251 full days and 29 days idle. 

The average shift was 10.2 hours long for all the mills, being 9.4 
hours for pulp and paper combined, 10 for paper alone, and 10.9 
for pulp alone. The hours per week were 61.6 for all the mills, 
paper mills alone and paper and pulp combined reporting less than 
this (59.5) but pulp mills alone working 65 hours a week. 


Wages in Ottawa Building Trades. 


N agreement fixing wages for certain occupations in the Ottawa 

(Canada) building trades, and providing for the formation of a 

joint industrial council, has recently been signed by representatives 

of the Building Trades’ Council of Ottawa and the Ottawa branch of 

the Association of Canadian Building and Construction Industries. 
This agreement is as follows: 


Agreement made in duplicate between the Building Trades Council of Ottawa 
and the Ottawa Branch of the Association of Canadian Building and Construction 
Industries hereby provides: 

1. That this agreement shall be for one year, terminating April 30, 1920. 

2. That we, the undersigned, hereby agree that the rate of wages stated in the 
accompanying schedule shall be the rate to be paid to the various trades in the 
city of Ottawa. 

3. That we accept the principle of the eight-hour day except for laborers and steam 
engineers, who are permitted to work nine hours if necessary. 

4. That we agree to eliminate overtime as far as possible, except in the case of 
accident, or for the saving of life or property. 

5. That we agree to the principle of weekly pay, employers to be allowed two days 
in which to make up their pay roll. 

6. Nomember of the unions in the employ of any recognized contractor shall be 
allowed to work after hours for any other contractor or for any private party. 

7. The members of the unions parties to this agreement propose to do all they can 
to promote efficiency by working to the interests of their employers, by giving a fair 
day’s work for the wages paid. 


Industrial Council. 


8. We agree to the formation of an Industrial Council consisting of five representa- 
tives from the Building Trades Council and five representatives from the Ottawa 
Branch of the Canadian Building and Construction Industries, with an independent 
chairman to be agreed upon by both parties. 

9. In case of any dispute between the parties to this agreement, it is understood 
that before a strike is resorted to the dispute in question shall be laid before the Indus 
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trial Council, this council to be called within 48 hours after being notified by either 
party. 

10. This agreement is subject to the individual agreement of the various unions. 

11. The employers agree to the principle of closed shop. 

12. The parties to this agreement recognize only the following holidays: New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Dominion Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christ- 
mas Day. 


Schedules. 
Occupation. Wages por hour. 
Masons and bricklayers, marble and tile setters................-. $0. 75 
hs Soci. sths dbhanpdmenacowen ctee nen obneed weies . 75 
I a citinn6n 455 ctehée dcnnnksrensreancns sete sehr esoexed . 60 
Painters........ sileaiitie ais ti balconies Skins edna ia nda li a. on cdaghabia giles wien . 50 
i  cieEcpeceicnbeiGee ret hs keh cee easaheee awed eet ee . 70 
NR lech co aa ca ete ete sid . 60 
I an SR he co bulds deat cabs ch mar eees . 60 
SP dic cabs 0s oss ew stes celdcteadbeddccees 1 65 
ET el ee ee er ee ee ee 2. 45 
NR ris. cc inl cegeb hs = sbdnie ee seeneencberenen 95 
I ie he ae spac na anstianae an andsiiendivedes . 65 
i i et ie oo dS ncaa dbcueleecdbene ewes bepnces . 60 


Wages in Calgary Metal Trades. 


EPRESENTATIYES of the Calgary metal-trades unions and of 

the different contract shops in that city entered into an agree- 

ment on May 17, 1919, fér a 44-hour week and certain minimum 

wage rates, and providing that “whatever is the general basis of 

settlement in wages in Toronto or Winnipeg will automatically take 

effect in Calgary, plus 5 cents over the highest point.” The agree- 
ment is as follows: 


This agreement entered into between Patternmakers’ League of North America 
Molders’ Local 360, International Association of Machinists 357, and International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers 281, and the different contract shops in 
Calgary. 

In effect from this date and to remain in effect thereafter unless five days’ 
notice has been given in by either parties of a desire to change. 

Clause 1.—The regular working days shall not exceed eight hours the first five 
days of the week, and four hours on Saturday. Shops to close at 12 noon on Saturday. 
The night shift shall consist of seven and a half hours per night, five nights per week 
and paid for 44 hours. 

Clause 2.—All time worked over schedule shall be considered overtime and shall 
be paid for at the rate of time and one half for the first four hours after close of shop 
hours, and double time thereafter. Double time for Sundays and all Dominion 
holidays: New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Empire Day, King’s Birthday, if proclaimed 
by Federal Government, Dominion Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christ- 
mas Day. : 











41 To Dec, 31, 1919, ? Maximum, 50 cents per hour. 
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Clause $.—The minimum rate of pay shall be as follows: (pending settlement in 


innipeg and Toronto): 
i: “e Cents per hour, 


Rs ile, Leica dit etre Gndemaahe Nenhednedweesce ve 80 
SE PE ee 80 
i -mctcmss tinea nage sertegnsseconcacngeonceussnnce 80 
Grits cbC han akaeehateh bteteedap han ak n66n0entades 80 
EI Rivet ies cove cConbecncescasbisevecvecdacseve 80 


Temporary, and 5 cents per hour above Toronto or Winnipeg, up to 85 cents per 


hour retroactive from date of starting work. 
Cents per hour. 


NTR asetiiactwhscedrstcdsacedcs setaccedeaccqeechists 65 
Rough drillers........ iiaa Steeccibdddaeevabon dese dadesetked 60 
Att ssreeuipan dnp) soon tes 0086 dONhhd6tacCcedncesscédensee 60 
71 i, cha cdks pbdebbekteseniesweetenséduwesees 55 
eT) ta ddaeseubeueresaunaeeiaesbegecenesessnes 50 
(First three months.) 


Whatever is the general basis of settlement in wages in Toronto or Winnipeg will 
automatically take effect in Calgary, plus 5 cents over the highest point. 

Apprentices, 30 cents per hour first year and 5 cents per hour increase each six 
months of the second year, and 5 cents per hour increase each additional six months 
until the finish of apprenticeship. 

Clause 4.—Apprentices shall serve four years, and during said term shall be ad- 
vanced in all branches of the trade. The ratio of apprenticeship shall not exceed one 
for the shops at large and one for every five journeymen regularly em;noyed. 

Clause 5.—{a) A patternmaker shall be any person who has served an apprentice- 
ship at patternmaking. 

(6) A molder shall be any person who has served four years with varied experience 
at the trade. (Fifteen minutes latitude will be allowed either way for completion of 
jobs.) 

(c) Machinists’ work will consist of the operating of lathes, planers, slotting, milling, 
shaping, boring, or other machine tools requiring skilled operation. Laying off work, 
fitting and erecting tractors, dismantling and assembling. 

(d) A blacksmith shall be any man who has served four years with varied experi- 
ence at the blacksmith trade and who, by skill and experience, is capable of taking a 
piece of work, with use of blue prints, and transmitting such work to a successful com- 
pletion within reasonable time. 

Clause 6.—No person to be allowed to start work at any of the crafts unless he has a 
card, or accepted by shop committee. The employer has the option of starting non- 
union men in event of uniow being unable to secure union craftsmen. 

Clause 7.—When a grievance of specified or general nature arises, same will be taken 
up with the management by the shop committee of the craft affected; failing an ad- 
justment, the chairman of the different crafts shop committee will take the matter up, 
All grievances to be adjusted during shop hours, time limit not to exceed 30 minutes. 


Farm Laborers’ Wages in 1918. 


A STATEMENT of farm laborers’ wages in Canada in 1917 ap- 

peared in the Monraty Lazsor Review for April, 1919 (pp. 178, 
179). Similar figures have been put out by the Dominion Bureau of 
Labor Statistics covering 1918, showing that the wages paid for this 
class of labor, both male and female, were considerably higher than 
those paid in 1917, which were then the highest on record. During the 
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summer of 1918, taking the Dominion as a whole, the average wages 
per month, inclusive of board, were $70 for males as compared with 
$64 in 1917, and $38 for females as compared with $34 in 1917. For 
the year as a whole the average wages paid to males were $617 as 
compared with $611 in 1917, and to females $416 as compared with, 
$364. The increase in the average value of board per month is 
noted, the figures being $21 for males and $17 for females, as com- 
pared with $19 and $15, respectively, in 1917. The following state- 
ment shows, by Provinces, the average wages (including board) paid 
to male and female farm labor during the summer of 1918: 


AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES (INCLUDING BOARD) OF FARM WORKERS IN SPECIFIED 
PROVINCES OF CANADA IN THE SUMMER OF 1918, 








Province, Males, | Females. 
I CO. occ csecacckencebneness $89 $57 
ee. oS. ao eieaavedeewnd §6 50 
SSO EE OTE A AT 66 49 
i od eee eaas 78 45 
BT SOE. 5 oct ccccnccesccevconcsass 69 31 
aan ctnkk ach Ge blen- bdwinemsiineeennel 65 33 
ithd2 5). cpenenesennaasarenedakaent 62 35 
ea eres ee 60 30 
Prince Edward Island.........cccccccecee 46 25 

















Wages in Sweden During the War.’ 


N investigation of wartime changes in the level of money wages 
paid in Sweden was made during the past year by the 
Swedish Government. The investigation, the results of which are be- 
ing published in the Sociala Meddelanden, the monthly journal of 
the Department for Social Affairs, disclosed decided increases in all! 
industries. In the lumbering industry the average daily piece- 
work earnings of woodcutters increased from 97.3 cents in 1913 to 
$3.59 in 1918, or 269 per cent, while the average daily earnings of a 
driver (plus the keep of his horse) increased from $2.05 to $8.80, or 
329.3 per cent. Taese figures are based on returns covering 150,000 
persons employed m lumbering durmg the winter months in northern 
Sweden. 

In the case of seamen the figures, which were obtained from the 
official records kept by the Swedish Seamen’s Registry, show 
that during the period 1914 to 1917 the average monthly wage 
for all classes of workmen on steamers rose from $19.18 to $22.97, or 
19.8 per cent, and for workers on sailing vessels from $16.77 to $22.16, 
or 32.2 per cent. In addition to the fixed wages, bonuses to cover 
war risks were granted. These ranged in 1918 from $14.86 to $25.69 
for ordinary seamen and unskilled firemen; from $14.86 to $27.03 
for able seamen and skilled firemen; and from $14.86 to $29.75 for 
donkeymen, boatswains, and carpenters. The bonuses varied ac- 





4 Data taken from Labour Gazette, London, May, 1919, pp. 180, 181, 
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cording as the voyages were along the Swedish coast, to other Baltic 
seaports, and to more distant places. Certain allowances varying in 
proportion to the war-risk insurance upon the vessel were also made 
to deck hands and engine-room hands. By reason of these allow- 
ances an able seaman, taking part in a voyage between France and 
England might, during the war, earn $135.19 per month, while one 
employed on a journey between Sweden and England could earn 
$67.58. 

Index numbers show the percentages in rates of cash wages of the 
more important agricultural workers during the period from 1913 to 
1918. Male and female farm servants living in received increases 
of 104 and 91 per cent, respectively, while carters and stockmen 
living out had increases of 85 and 81 per cent, respectively. Com- 
pared with 1913 the day rates of male laborers who boarded out in- 
creased 125 per cent in summer and 134 per cent in winter, while 
those who received board in addition to money wages had increases 
of 88 per cent in summer and 106 per cent in winter. Female farm 
laborers who received only money wages had increases of 148 per 
cent dn summer and 140 per cent in winter during the same period, 
while those who received board in addition to money wages had 
increases of 112 per cent in summer and 116 per cent in winter. 

Reports as to handicrafts, transport, and hotel and domestic serv- 
ice show that at the end of 1918 the increase over 1914 in the handi- 
crafts and transport group amounted to 110 per cent, as compared 
with 68 per cent in the hotel and domestic service group. At the 
end of 1917 the increase in, both groups was the same—41 per cent. 
The smaller increase in the hotel and domestic service group in 1918 
is attributed to the large increase in the cost of board and lodging, 
which forms part of the remuneration of this class of workers. In- 
quiries made to ascertain the increase in the value of board and lodg- 
ing of female servants showed that in towns with more than 10,000 
inhabitants the average increase between 1914 and 1918 was 148 per 
cent, for other places it was 140 per cent. In Stockholm alone the 
increase amounted to 255 per cent. 


Wages and Labor Costs in the Wood-Pulp Industry. 


NE of the largest industries of Sweden is the wood-pulp in- 
dustry. It has grown from a production of 318,000 tons in 1900 

to 1,324,000 m 1916. The pulp industry is also one of the largest ex- 
port industries of the country. Exports in 1900 came to 207,000 tons 
and in 1912 to 812,000 tons. Most of the wood pulp now manufac- 
tured, as well as exported, is chemically produced pulp (978,273 tons in 
1916) as distinguished from the mechanically produced (346,184 tons in 
1916). The so-called sulphite process is the most generally employed. 
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Recent data as to wages and labor costs in the industry are con- 
tained in a detailed memorandum prepared by the members of the 
wood pulp manufacturers’ association.'! The data apply to 33 estab- 
lishments, which produced over 764,000 tons? of wood pulp in 1915, 

Out of 4,696 wage earners reported by the 33 establishments in 
question, 1,934, or 41.3 per cent, had earnings of 40 ores (10.7 cents) 
or less per hour, and 790, or 16.8 per cent, earned 55 ores (14.7 cents) 
and over per hour. The ordinary working day is 10 hours. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WAGE EARNERS RECEIVING CLASSIFIED WAGES PER 
HOUR FOR ORDINARY WORKING TIME (NOT INCLUDING OVERTIME OR EXTRA 
WORK) IN 33 ESTABLISHMENTS. 





—---- = 
































‘ Southern mores 
pe mag and central Total. 
‘ Sweden. 
Classified wages per hour. oan 

Num- Per Yum- Per | Num- Per 

ber. cent. ber. cent. ber. cent 
ee 42 1.3 45 3.0 87 | 1.9 
25 (80.067) but less than 30 ores ($0.08)..............2. 92} 29| 24] 168] 34] 74 
30 ($0.08) but less than 35 ores ($0.094)................. 307 9.6 256 16.9 563 12.0 
35 (£0.094) but less than 40 ores ($0.197)...............- 629 19.8 309 20.4 938 20.9 
40 ($0.107) but less than 45 ores ($0.121)..............2. 475 14.9 269 17.8 744 15.8 
45 ($0.121) but less than 50 ores ($0.134)...............- 420 13.2 162 10.7 582 12.4 
50 ($0.134) but less than 55 ores ($0.147)..............-.. 519 16.3 127 8.4 646 13.8 
I Canon ca nececencasseieanencnenaata 117} 3.7 7 5 mf 28 
ES RARE IORI IROL TS LORIE 581 18.3 85 5.6 65 14.2 
> Riana EP ne et Se 3,182 | 100.0} 1,514] 100.0] 4,696 | 100.0 








The labor.cost of producing one ton of wood pulp in 1915 as re- 
ported by 33 establishments, and including 4,342 employees, is as 
follows: 


SUMMARY OF LABOR COSTS PER TON OF PULP IN 33 ESTABLISHMENTS, EMPLOYING 
4,312 WORKERS, IN 1915. 





























Southern and central 
Northern Sweden. Sweden. 
Department. 
Crowns. Dollars. Crowns. Dollars 

Productive: 
Wood room....... ievintantitdehntnaiemediibeeta 3.89 1.04 4.83 1.29 
Digesters.......... 666+ cb RORdn 0600064000808 Sevenwnsd . 55 15 1.24 33 
Ds actheuwnehdntbsckbes dbbbabedkucwaeenwbaes 4 - 40 ll 51 14 
EE ae ee ee i ee . 38 .10 55 15 
ID er WE MIND. oc cece onsecsesesccdsassaes 1.37 .37 1.84 .49 
EN EEO OE Ce EE ee 1.12 .30 1.29 .35 
NS 65 oan ct-bcgethavsbecechshuubescemambocs -49 -13 .49 13 
EE a SER ee en eee ee ee oe . 60 -16 77 an 
OD gsbs cco wic cide tenseiedbceds 8.80 2.36 11.53 3.09 
Repairs: 
I iat cnnigdies anon egibeae turtew enon ol 1.11 .30 .87 2B 
a Mick hl a Soke cree Seta abi ten - 42 -ll 44 2 
EEE A a Se eS ee See ee ee -21 06 -22 05 
i a 52s tas doceacbhind eecatabinddabinn aiitiasiedwalnsadeh -14 04 aa .09 
PE « <interanmnscheseee ee eee 1.88 -50 1.86 . 50 
alee ing ate Phat A Neat 10. 68 2. 86 13.39 3.59 
I iis cerns tha Gets odin ctuetdak callawenie .29 -08 -@3 .12 
6. Vkccdtrnrcatakhebhcsdindipedheatimmmataail 11.89 3.19 1.90 5 

















1 Arbetsléner m. m. vid pappersmassefabriker tillhédrande Pappermasseférbundet for &r 1915. [No 
, no date.) 75 mimeographed leaves. 
4 Refers to ton of 2,240 po wherever used in this article, 
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COMPARATIVE LABOR COSTS (INCLUDING REPAIRS) PER TON OF PULP, BY GEO.- 
GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS, 1911 TO 1915. 














= ——_—= as Que — 
Northern Sweden. ~~ — eee 
Crowns. Dollars. | Crowns. Dollars. 
Ol). . pce de ceedbeRebeSeeeeesaesenseubeesshekeséadaene 10. 87 2.91 13.74 3.68 
IDE Dn 00006000068 06-060206800060006008000600060040600 08080 10. 68 2. 86 13. 41 3.59 
IGU2 - ccnné edhe etdbdecehéeértenstbsasdatadtnedesdnessees 10. 51 2.82 13.19 3.53 
IOLA .. cacctnnedddatduseeedw ee bdenesdeuteeaes hence ekenens 10. 69 2. 86 13. 57 3. 4 
IGE. c:2ccdeetkdes sete ebnaektnassédeetheedesuscescass 10. 68 2. 86 113.29 13.56 














1 So reported; differs by 10 ores (3 cents) from total givenin the preceding table. 


Expressed in hours of labor it requires 18.1 one-man hours to pro- 
duce a ton of wood pulp in the establishments (18) in northern 
Sweden, and in those (15) in southern and central Sweden 22.2 hours. 
These data include repairs but not yard labor nor labor in connection 
with screenings. The highest time cost per ton in any establishment 
is 44.4 hours; the lowest is 12.4 hours. 
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Employment and Wages in the Glass Industry 
in Japan.’ 


HOUGH encouraged by the Government in 1876 by the establish- 
mentof a model glass factory, transferred 10 years later to private 
ownership, the glass industry of Japan was only fairly prosperous 
until the outbreak of the recent European war, at which time, due to 
the shutting-off of supplies from France, Belgium, and Germany, the 
manufacture of glass received such a stimulus that it now bids fair to 
compete with the industry in other countries. Before 1914 practi- 
cally all the window glass used in Japan was imported, but this 
branch of the industry is receiving special attention and in 1918 its 
product to the value of $1,756,000 was exported. 

The number of employees engaged in glass making, which was 
5,724 in 1908 and had increased to only 9,458 by 1914, is reported for 
the year 1917 as 17,694. Only about 2,000 of these were women, 
due mainly to the nature of the work and to the fact that skill and 
experience enter largely into efficient glass blowing. It is of interest 
to note, however, that while women still constituted in 1914, as in 
1908, only about 5.5 per cent of the total number of employees, by 
1917 the proportion of women had risen to 11.8 per cent, in con- 
formity with the general trend the industrial world over. 





‘From Commerce Reports, June 21, 1919, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington. P 
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In competing with other countries Japanese glass manufacturers 
would seem to have a great advantage in the low wages paid even to 
well trained labor. The table following is compiled from unofficial! 
sources, Official statistics of wages paid to male glass workers not 
being available: 





AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF GLASS WORKERS IN JAPAN IN 1917. 





Per cent Average 
Sex and age. oftetal | daily wage 
employees.| in 1917. 





Males: 
Over 15 years of age .........c00-- 73 $0.38 
Under 15 years of age............. 18 .14 
Females: 
Over 15 years of age ........ccce-e 8 ote 
Under 15 years of age... .......0-- 1 -ll 

















The average wages in the pottery industry, the previous trade of 
large numbers of glass workers, were 37 cents a day in 1917, as 
compared with 32 cents in 1914. It is understod that wages for all 
kinds of labor increased at least 40 per cent in the last year, 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





Minimum Wage for Women in Mercantile 
Industry in the District of Columbia. 


RECENT number of the Monruty Lasor Review (May, 1919, pp. 
216-219) contained an account of the formation of a Minimum 
Wage Board in the District of Columbia, and of its consideration of 
wages of women in the printing and allied trades, resulting in the 
establishment of a minimum wage of $15.50 per week for such women. 
The board next proceeded to call a conference on wages of women 
in the mercantile industry. In accordance with the terms of the 
law creating the board, employers and employees were asked to elect 
representatives to act on this conference. The employers promptly 
nominated six representatives, three of whom were selected by the 
board. For the purpose of securing the active cooperation of the 
employees four meetings were held at which the purpose of the con- 
ference was explained in detail and the women were urged to take a 
full part in the deliberations and decisions. The employees mani- 
fested great interest in the matter and were very willing to do their 
part. At the final meeting, at which their representatives were to be 
elected, there was an attendance of at least 700, and the questions 
and suggestions from the floor showed that the women were keenly 
alive to the possibilities of the plan. Nominations were numerous, 
and the six representatives asked for were secured by a process of 
elimination, 15 being elected at first, and this number being reduced 
by successive choices. From these six the Minimum Wage Board 
chose three, and then appointed three members to represent the 
public. According to the terms of the law, one or more members of 
the board must sit in each conference, but in this case the whole wage 
board took part. 

At the outset the conference had before it figures prepared by the 
board, based upon an investigation covering 4,609 women in the 
mercantile industry, showing that more than one-half (53 per cent) 
received wages of $12 or less per week, only 25 per cent receiving 
$16 or more. About 7,000 women are employed in this industry in 
the District. 

The conference held 10 meetings before deciding upon its recom- 
mendations to the Minimum Wage Board. ‘The first item considered 
was the cost of room and board in the District. Evidence was pre- 
sented based on figures collected by the board, on information 
received from the manager of the Homes Registration Service of the 
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United States Housing Corporation, and on questionnaires filled out 
by 782 women employed at $16 or less a week in department and 
5, 10, and 15 cent stores. From these questionnaires it appeared 
that 345 of the women concerned who were not living at home paid 
an average of $7.22 per week for room and board; 341 living at home 
and paying more than $5 a week averaged $6.31; 53 living at home 
and paying less than $5 a week averaged $3.43; while 43 who lived 
at home made no report. The manager of the Homes Registration 
Service reported that the average price in Washington for room and 
board, with two persons in a room, each receiving 15 meals a week, 
appeared to be about $35 per month per person, and that there 
seemed little likelihood that these figures would show any decrease in the 
near future. The budget presented by the employee members of the 
conference fixed the cost for room and board at $8.50, with $2 a week 
more allowed for lunches. After much discussion each member was 
asked to vote for the amount which he thought a fair and reason- 
able allowance for room and board. Three votes were registered for 
$8.50 and three for $10, the three others ranging from $9.40 to $9.52. 
Finally, $9.30 was fixed upon as a compromise, every member agree- 
ing to this amount. 

Nearly as much discussion took place over the proper allowance 
for clothing. The budget presented by the employees allowed $4.65 
per week for this item. The employers presented a budget allowing 
$3.43 per week; while from the questionnaires already referred to, 
it appeared that the actual expenditure for clothing of 295 women 
living away from home was $4.03 a week. Four estimates of the 
necessary minimum expenditure for clothing were finally placed 
before the conference, as follows: 


Per week. 
NG o Landa baUabusbceeesobuedessussed se cdevckbebeecddsecéecovessoss CEB 
ee IRD SE Te Bs ok. in o SSbo wn cdi cdindc ccctsdedind cbowessscds 4. 00 
A gecend representative of the public... o.csccccccccccccccccccsccccccscece 4.30 
DDL. << citi dpenencnnd inne een Ran ceanenenbnsepenedtinnesabeceee 4. 65 


After careful consideration of actual prices of goods to-day, and 
of the range and number of articles required, the conference com- 
promised on an allowance of $4 per week for clothing. 

The discussion over the amount to be allowed per week for inci- 
dentals was not prolonged. The principle was admitted that a 
minimum wage ought to include provision for recreation, vacation, 
self-improvement, and similar purposes, and the amount was fixed 
at $3.20 per week. 

There was much discussion over the wage which should be fixed 
for beginners in the work, and over the length of time a beginner 
should serve before being entitled to the standard minimum wage, 
but these points were settled by the early part of July. 
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Recommendations Submitted to Minimum Wage Board. 


On July 12th the conference presented to the Minimum Wage 
Board the following recommendations, signed by every member of 
the conference, including the members of the Minimum Wage Board: 
To the Minimum Wage Board of the District of Columbia: 

The conference on the mercantile industry having completed its consideration of 
and inquiry into the subject submitted to it by the board reports its findings and 
recommendations as follows: 

1. The conference finds that the minimum wage for women workers in the occu- 
pation under inquiry should be $16.50 per week, and that any lesser wage is inade- 
quate to supply the necessary cost of living to women workers in such occupation 
and to maintain them in health and to protect their morals. The weekly budget 
upon which this wage is based is: Room and board including lunches $9.30; clothing, 
$4.00; and sundries, including laundry, sickness, dentistry, oculist, amusements, 
vacation, savings, insurance, church, charity, organizations, self-improvement, car- 
fare, and other incidentals, $3.29. 

2. The conference recommends: 

(a) That the wage to be paid to any woman worker who has had seven months’ 
experience in the mercantile industry shall be not less than $16.50 per week. 

(6) That the wage to be paid to learners and apprentices in such occupation shall 
be not less than $12.50 per week if such learner or apprentice has had less than three 
months’ experience in such occupation, and not less than $14.50 per week if such 
learner or apprentice has had more than three months’ experience but less than seven 
months’ experience in such occupation; and that the maximum time that any woman 
shall be employed at wages less than $16.50 per week shall be seven months. 


Following the procedure established by law, the Minimum Wago 
Board must hold a public hearing on these recommendations, the 
date of which must be advertised for 30 days before its holding. 
After this hearing, if the recommendations are adopted by the 
board and embodied in an order, two months must elapse before 
they become effective, so that the new rates can hardly go into 
effect before the first of next November. Two facts make it seem 
almost certain that the recommendations will be adopted. They 
have been publicly indorsed by the secretary of the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, so that there is little likelihood that 
serious opposition will develop at the public hearing. And the 
recommendations have been signed by the three members of the 
Minimum Wage Board, all of whom attended the conference meet- 
ings and took part in the work, so that unless serious opposition 
develops, bringing to light some entirely new factor in the situation, 
the board will naturally adopt the recommendations which they have 
already indorsed. 

Two facts stand out prominently in connection with this award. 
The wage fixed, $16.50 per week, exclusive of bonuses or commis- 
sions, is the highest which has yet been awarded in the United States, 
the highest minimum which has yet been fixed outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia being $13.50 in California for women in stores. 
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More important than this in its implications for the future is the 
fact that this award was reached with the active assistance of tho 
workers themselves. One of the chief objections brought against 
minimum wage boards has been the plea that it was impossible to 
rouse the workers to take any interest in them. The experience in 
the District shows the workers ready to cooperate cordially and 
intelligently in accomplishing the real purpose of minimum wage 
legislation. They have taken their full part in securing the present 
award, and the fact that they have done so is the strongest possible 
testimony to the success of the methods adopted by the Minimum 
Wage Board of the District. 





<i» 
i i 


New Minimum Wage Orders Affecting Califor- 
nia Mercantile and Canning Industries. 


HE Industrial Welfare Commission of California has fixed a 
minimum wage of $13.50 for workers in the mercantile and 
canning industries of the State, the orders becoming effective on 
June 22, 1919, in the case of the mercantile industry and on 
July 12, 1919, in that of the canning industry, and superseding orders 
previously issued affecting these two industries.1 These new mini- 
mum wage orders (I. W. C. Order No. 5, amended, mercantile indus- 
try; and I. W. C. Order No. 3, amended 1919, canning industry) are 
considered by the commission to be “‘by far the most scientific that 
we have yet been able to make.” ‘The mercantile order,’’ con- 
tinues the commission in a communication to this Bureau, ‘‘is the 
result of one year and six months’ experience regulating that indus- 
try, and the canning order is the result of practically four years’ reg- 
ulation. We believe that in this canning order we have been able to 
definitely fix a basis fair to all women workers and one that will 
provide those who are especially good with excellent incomes during 
the canning season.” 


Order Affecting Workers in the Mercantile Industry. 


The following is the text of the order affecting workers in the 
mercantile industry, superseding order No. 5, dated July 6, 1917. 
Tne wage scales applicable to minor learners, adult learners 18 years 
of age and under 20, and adult learners 20 years of age and over, 
are set forth in subsections (a), (b), and (c) of section 2 of the order. 
For the sake of brevity the rates given in these subsections are 





1 Rates of wages for workers in the mercantile industry were published in the MonTHLY REVIEW for 
September, 1917 (pp. 116, 117); and for workers in the canning industry, in the MONTHLY REVIEW for 
July, 1917 (pp. 57, 58), and the MontaLy Lasor Review for November, 1018 (pp. 171, 172). 
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grouped into one table under section 2. With such slight editorial 
modification, the order is in the same form as issued by the indus- 
trial welfare commission. 


Experienced Workers. 


1. No person, firm, or corporation shall employ or suffer or permit an experienced 
woman or minor to be employed in the mercantile industry in California at a rate of 
wages less than $13.50 per week ($58.50 per month), except as otherwise provided in 
section 9 of this order. 

Learners. 


2. The wages of learners may be less than the minimum rate prescribed for experi- 
enced workers: 





= —— a a F"l 



































Rate for workers beginning at age— 
Period. 14, 15, 16, and 17.1 18 and 19. | 20 years and over. 
Week. Month. Week. Month. Week. Month. 
i BIRIE s i.00s0cccncsesevensescess $8. 00 $34. 67 $9.00 $29. 00 | $10.00 $43. 33 
EE CNS on ccecedacusccesoccones 8. 50 36. 83 10. 00 43.33 | 11.60 47. 67 
nn ns cn wkdecbacsaiseeoeds 9. 00 39. 00 11.00 47.67 | 12.00 52.00 
I iss cinch ceninasinig in dniedinign 10. 00 43.33 12.00 DME tasca ir cdmindde cranes 
DID, < Jovciwcciececkovetieses 11.00 3 3 Beewsre oats a gecesi Sea delipien 
EE Sika. vcnkcnkeetedencedectes 12. 00 | ee eee Lares LE SARIS 
Thereafter not less than..............+--.- 13. 50 58. 50 13. 50 58.50) 13.50 | 58. 50 
} 
Length of apprenticeship............00.--- 3 years. 2 years. 14 years. 











ED 


1 When a minor who starts at the age of 17 years attains the age of 18 years, she shall be paid not less than 
the beginning wage for adult learners. 

(d) That all iearners shall be registered with the commission. Application for the 
registration of learners shall be made by the employer not later than two weeks from 
the date of starting employment. Pending issuance of certificates of registration, the 
learner shall be paid not less than the minimum rate for the wage group in which she 
belongs. 

(e) The total number of female learners in any establishment shall not exceed 334 
per cent of the total number of females employed, and the total number of male learn- 
ers shall not exceed 33} per cent of the total number of males employed. In com- 
puting the total number of employees, special and part-time workers shall not be 
included. 

Part-time Workers. 


3. (a) All adult part-time workers and experienced minor part-time workers, 
except waitresses,’ shall be paid not less than 35 cents per hour. 

(6) All inexperienced minor male and female part-time workers, except wait- 
resses,' shall be paid not less than 25 cents per hour. 

(c) All adult and minor part-time workers shall be registered with the commission. 
Application for the registration of part-time workers must be made by the employer, 
and pending the issuance of certificates such workers must be paid in accordance with 
the rates specified in sections 3 (a) and 3 (b). 

(d) The total number of adult and minor female part-time workers in any establish- 
ment shall not exceed 5 per cent of the total number of females employed. 





1§Special minimum rates for part-time-work waitresses will be determined when the orders are made 
in the hotel and restaurant industry. 
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Special Workers. 


4. (a) All adult special workers shall be paid not less than $2.25 per day. 

(b) All minor experienced special workers shall be paid not less than $2.25 per day. 

(c) Allminor inexperienced special workers shall be paid not less than $1.50 per day. 

5. All women and minors now employed in the mercantile industry must be rated 
and paid in accordance with their periods of employment, as specified in sections | 
and 2. 

6. Where payment of wages is made upon a commission, bonus, or piece-rate basis, 
the earnings shall be not less than the minimum time rate for the wage group in which 
the worker belongs. 

7. Every person, firm, or corporation employing women or minors in the mercantile 
industry shall keep record of the names and addresses, the hours worked, and the 
amounts earned by such women and minors. Such records shall be kept in a form and 
manner approved by the industrial welfare commission. Minor employees must be 
marked ‘‘minor” on the pay roll. 

8. No person, firm, or corporation shall employ, or suffer, or permit any woman or 
minor to work in any mercantile establishment more than 8 hours in any one day, 
or more than 48 hours in any one week, or more than 6 days in any one week. 


Infirm Workers. 


9. A permit may be issued by the commission to a woman physically disabled by 
age or otherwise, authorizing the employment of such licensee for a wage less than the 
legal minimum wage; and the commission shall fix a special minimum wage for such a 
woman. 

10. Every person, firm, or corporation employing women or minors in the mercan- 
tile industry shall furnish to the commission, at its request, any and all reports or infor- 
mation which the commission may require to carry out the purposes of the act creat- 
ing the commission; such reports and information to be verified by the oath of the per- 
son, member of the firm, or the president, secretary, or manager of the corporation 
furnishing the same, if and when so requested by the commission. 

Every person, firm, or corporation shall allow any member of the commission, or 
any of its duly authorized representatives, free access to the place of business of such 
person, firm, or corporation for the purpose of making inspection of, or excerpts from, 
all books, reports, contracts, pay rolls, documents, or papers of such person, firm, or 
corporation relating to the employment of labor and payment therefor by such person, 
firm, or corporation, or for the purpose of making any investigation authorized by the 
act creating the commission. 

il. Every person, firm, or corporation employing women or minors in the mercantile 
industry shal! post a copy of this order in a conspicuous place in the general workroom 
and in the women’s dressing rooms. 

12. The commission shall exercise exclusive jurisdiction over the questions arising 
as to the administration and interpretation of this order. 


Definitions. 


A learner is a woman or minor to whom the industrial welfare commission issues a 
permit to work for a person, firm, or corporation for less than the legal minimum wage 
in consideration of such person being provided by his or her employer with reasonable 
facilities for learning the mercantile industry. Learners’ permits will be withheld by 
the commission where there is evidence of attempted evasion of the law by firms which 
make a practice of dismissing learners when tlgy reach their promotional periods. 

A special worker is one who works less than six days a week. 

A part-time worker is one who is employed for less than eight hours in one day. 
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Students attending accredited vocational, continuation, or cooperative schools may 
be employed at part-time work on special permits from the commission, and at rates 
to be determined by the commission. 

For the purpose of this act, a minor is defined to be a person of either sex under the 
age of 18 years. 

“This order shall become effective 60 days from the date hereof. 

Dated at San Francisco, Calif., this 22d day of April, 1919. 

Order No. 5 of the Industria! Welfare Commission, dated July 6, 1917, is hereby 
rescinded as and of the date when this order becomes effective. 


Order Affecting Workers in the Canning Industry. 


The following is the text of the order affecting workers in the fruit 
and vegetable canning industry, which supersedes Order No. 3, dated 
April 3, 1917. 

Day-work Rates. 


1. (a) No person, firm or corporation shall employ, or suffer, or permit any experi- 
enced woman or female minor to be employed on day work in the fruit or vegetable 
canning industry at a rate of wages less than $13.50 per week or 28 cents per hour, 
except as otherwise provided in section 7 of this order. 

- Women and female minor day workers are deemed experienced when they have 
been employed in the establishment one week at time rates. 

(b) No person, firm or corporation shall employ, or suffer, or permit any inexperi- 
enced woman to be employed on day work in the fruit or vegetable canning industry 
at a rate of wages less than 21 cents per hour. 

(c) No person, firm or corporation shall employ, or suffer, or permit any inexperi- 
enced female minor to be employed on day work in the fruit or vegetable canning in- 
dustry at a rate of wages less than 18 cents per hour. 

(d) No person, firm or corporation shall employ, or suffer or permit any male minor 
to be employed on day work in the fruit or vegetable canning industry at a rate of 
wages less than 25 cents per hour. 


Preparation of Fruit and Vegetables. 


2. (a) No person, firm or corporation shall employ, or suffer, or permit any woman or 
female minor to be employed in the preparation of fruit or vegetables in the canning 
industry at a rate of wages less than $13.50 per week, or 28 cents per hour, provided 
that 

(b) Where the employer elects to pay on a piece-rate basis instead of a time basis in 
the preparation of any product, the piece rates shall be not less than the scale given 
below; provided further, thatif, in individual establishments, these piece rates do not 
yield to at least 663 per cent of the women and female minors employed on each product 
at least 28 cents per hour, said piece rates must be raised, in such individual estab- 
lishment, to yield to said 66% per cent of the women and female minors so employed on 
said product an hourly earning of not less than 28 cents. 


Sreweede Se edeSecec ese cewecodecedscoscces per 100 Ibs.. $0. 22 
ND iso 0s cbe deSEseb cess iccccssicccccdcecccccceees @...0 .& 
NG cit nicwe 6o che BUSSES es soko ccc dbicewcccccedecccs Go..00 .47 
GE ODONED 6 0 0:60 6 ainikh0Fd Sditics cdiciccecccicccceccoccess Go...- .31 
PO WRRCNGR. «000i asie doewsss cccaccccccscccdocccctsesues de.... .B® 
PERG OSM PORCMED ss « 60 ccecedsccssccccccwces  éaowsee G0.<.0 .8 
inn ince accenen cen bedpee tiete <6 bbe hissss ccosbocssses de..00. «&% 
OT ee pcenehe dhs opscages $0 oWedn cate dcntinsievoct do.... .16 
Muscat grapes (stemming). ..........-.c2-seeeeeeeeee-e-- do....  .65- 
Tomatoes (finished product)...........-+-+-----+-4.- 1Z quarts... 044 
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It is further provided that rates per box shall be fixed on the maximum weight 
capacity of the box, one box being placed upon another. The rates per box so fixed 
shall be posted daily on the bulletin board, together with the average weight per box. 
This bulletin board shall be placed in plain sight of the cutters. 

for the preparation of fruit or vegetables, any person, firm or corporation may elect 
either the time-rate method of payment, as in section 2 (a) of this order, or the piece- 
rate method, as in section 2 (b). Notices shall be posted in the general workrooms 
and in the women’s dressing rooms, stating which method is in use, anda copy of said 
notice shall be sent to the industrial welfare commission. 

Inexperienced women, inexperienced female minors and infirm workers working 
upon the preparation of fruit or vegetables on which piece rates are being paid, shall be 
included in the 66% per cent mentioned above. 


Preparation of all Other Products. 


3. For the preparation of all products upon which no piece rates have been fixed by 
the commission, piece rates may be fixed by individual establishments, provided, 
however, that the piece rates so fixed shall yield to at least 663 per cent of the women 
and minors working on each said product, not less than 28 cents per hour. 


Canning and Labeling. 


4. For the canning and labeling of all varieties of fruit or vegetables, piece rates may 
be fixed by individua’ establishments, provided, however, that all adult women em- 
ployed at such piece rates shall be guaranteed earnings of not less than 21 cents per 
hour for the first week’s employment, and thereafter not less than 28 cents per hour 
during regular tune. 


Hours of Labor. 


5. (a) No person, firm or corporation shall employ, or suffer or permit any minor to 
work in the fruit or vegetable canning industry more than eight hours in any one day 
or more than 48 hours in any one week, or more than six days in any one week. 

(b) No person, firm or corporation shall employ, or suffer or permit any adult woman 
to work in the fruit or vegetable canning industry more than eight hours in any one 
day or more than 48 hours in any one week or more than six days in any one week ex- 
cept in case of emergency, provided, however, that the provisions of this section shall 
not apply to those occupations coming under the provisions of the Statutes of California, 
1913, Chapter 352, ‘An act limitinz the hours of labor of females,”’ ete. 

(c) No person, firm or corporation shall employ, or suffer or permit any woman or 
niinor to work at labeling in the fruit or vegetable canning industry more than eight 
hours in any one day or more than 48 hours in any one week or more than six days in 
any one week. 

(d) No person, firm or corporation shall employ, or suffer or permit any adult 
woman to work in the fruit or vegetable canning industry, in case of emergency, at 
a rate of wages less than one and one-quarter times the above scale. 

Emergency work shall be all work performed by any woman in excess of eight 
hours in any one day, or all work performed by any woman in excess of six days in 
any one week, provided, however, that all work in excess of 12 hours in any 24 hours 
shall be paid for at not less than double the time or piece rates herein provided. 

(e) Every woman and minor employed in the fruit or vegetable canning industry 
shall be entitled to one day’s rest in seven; provided, however, that nothing in this 
section shall apply to any case of emergency as specified in sction 5 (f) of this order. 

(f) Sunday shall be considered the day of rest for all women and minors unless 
a different arrangement is made by the employer for the sole purpos> of providing 
another day of the week as the day of rest. In all such cases a written or printed 
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notice shall be posted in the workroom designating the day of rest for all women 
and minors; and provided further that all work performed on the day of rest shall 
be paid for at the rate of time and one-quarter of the time or piece rates paid for the 
first eight hours and double said time and one-quarter thereafter. 

g) No person, firm or corporation shall employ, or suffer or permit any woman 
or minor to be employed before 6 o’clock a. m. or after 10 o’clock p. m. 

6. Every person, firm or corporation employing women or minors in the fruit or 
vegetable canning industry shall keep a record of the names and addresses, the hours 
worked and the amounts earned by such women and minors. Such records shall 
be kept in a form and manner approved by the industrial welfare commission. Minor 
employees must be marked ‘‘minor”’ on the pay roll. 

Every person, firm or corporation employing women or minors in the fruit or vege- 
table canning industry shall furnish to the commission at its request, any and all 
reports or information which the commission may require to carry out the purposes 
of the act creating the commission; such reports and information to be verified by 
the oath of the person, member of the firm, or the president, secretary or manager of 
the corporation furnishing the same, if and when so requested by the commission. 
Every person, firm or corporation shall allow any member of the commission, or any 
of its duly authorized representatives, free access to the place of business of such 
person, firm or corporation, for the purpose of making inspection of, or excerpts from 
all books, reports, contracts, pay rolls, documents, or papers of such person, firm or 
corporation, relating to the employment of labor and payment therefor by such 
person, firm or corporation; or for the purpose of making any investigation authorized 
by the act creating the commission. 

7. A permit may be issued by the commission to a woman physically disabled by 
age or otherwise, authorizing the employment of such licensee for a wage less than 
the legal minimum wage; and the commission shall fix a special minimum wage for 
such woman. ° 

8. Every person, firm or corporation employing women or minors in the fruit or 
vegetable canning industry shall post a copy of this order in a conspicuous place 
in the general workroom and one also in the women’s dressing room. 

9. The commission shall exercise exclusive jurisdiction over all questions arising 
as to the administration and interpretation of this order. 

This order shall become effective 60 days from the date hereof. 

Dated at San Francisco, Calif., this 12th day of May, 1919. 

Order No. 3 amended of the Industrial Welfare Commission, dated April 3, 1918, 
is hereby rescinded as and of the date when this order becomes effective. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 





Efforts to Standardize the Working Day for 
Domestic Service. 


By MARY T. WAGGAMAN. 


VER since the signing of the armistice England has been in a 
turmoil of labor difficulties. Not the least among them is the 
domestic service question. Both the Ministry of Reconstruction 
and the Ministry of Labor have been struggling with this problem. 
The Women’s Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction 
was requested to study thesubject. Foursubcommittees were create | 
and a divided report was made, five memorandums being submitted 
to explain the dissenting opinions of certain members of one of 
the subcommittees. Various nonofficial bodies have been evolv- 
ing methods to meet the situation. Miss Clementina Black, an 
expert on women in industry, has gone so far as to propose a plan 
which ‘‘will at one sweep remove from each separate dwelling the 
buying, preparing and clearing up of the day’s meals,’’ and which 
will carry on the household work by means of a ‘“‘domestic federa- 
tion.”’! The British crisis, however, in domestic employment has 
already been touched upon in recent numbers of the Monruiy 
Lasor Review. The situation in this country is probably not 
comparable in acuteness to that in England, as the exodus of house- 
hold workers into other activities has not been so extensive here. 
Again, caste lines in America are not drawn so taut as they are in 
Great Britain, which may possibly account for the less violent 
recoil here against domestic service. It is evident, however, 
that the war has also brought about in the United States significant 
changes which have radically affected home labor. The servant 
question, which Mrs. Kathleen Norris, the well-known author, 
calls ‘‘the most exasperating of all domestic problems”’ and ‘‘an 
absolute menace to family life,’’ is certainly very much to the fore. 
In the American Journal of Sociology * more than a score of years 
ago Jane Addams arraigned domestic service as a ‘‘ belated industry ’’ 
and scored its ethics. Dr. I. M. Rubinow has declared that 
‘‘the backwardness of the home causing an antiquated labor 





\Clementina Black: The New Housekeeping, W. Collins Sons & Co., London, 1918, p. 67. 

2‘‘Domestic service and unemployment among English women,” MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, April, 1919, 
pp- 191-195. 

‘Report of women’s advisory committee on domestic service, Great Britain,’ Idem, June, 1919, pp. 
220-229. 


* American Journal of Sociology, March, 1896, p. 536. 
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contract with an exceptional restriction of the worker's personal 
liberty makes a social discrimination against this vocation and 
causes that lack of servants.”’ ! 

At present the complaints of servantless housewives are heard on 
every side. The Woman’s Division of the United States Employment 
Service reports that figures received by that service ‘‘on domestic 
and allied work indicate that the 1920 census will show an accelerated 
shift in ‘females engaged in gainful occupations’ over the 27 per 
cent shift of the 30 years preceding 1910, out of domestic service. '’? 

From the same source we learn that ‘‘domestic work is the one 
industry for either sex in which Employment Service offices have 
had labor surplus at no time during the past year and a half.”’ 

‘A tabulation for two typical weeks in recent months shows that 
excessive demand over supply (of servants) is practically universal 
and continuous. * * *’? Jn one week the net excess help 
wanted was 2,492. In the second week there were 2,941 net excess 
calls—a labor shortage in this line of 40 per cent.’ 

The Woman in Industry Service reports that the Housekeepers’ 
Alliance of one of the Southern States has been pleading with indus- 
trial employers to discharge Negro girls so that they may again he 
available as domestic servants. 

From the foregoing it would seem safe to assume that the call of 
the kitchen is falling on unheeding ears—that domestic service is a 
very unpopular occupation. When opportunities are offered to leave 
it, itis left. In this connection it is interesting to summarize recent 
movements which indicate that the servant problem is being analyzed 
and practical efforts are being put forth to solve it. 


New York Committee on Household Assistants. 


The organization in January, 1919, in New York City of the 
committee on household assistants under the auspices of the United 
States Employment Service was the outcome of the constant shortage 
of domestic servants, which was found not only in every New York 
City branch employment office but also in similar branch offices in 
various parts of the State. This shortage ran from 50 to 663 per 
cent. 

In the late fall and winter months of 1918 numbers of women had 
been dismissed from munition factories who had formerly done 
domestic work, but when such work was offered them again it was 
rejected. They preferred the factory, with its shorter working day 
and Sundays off, and an improved social status. If housewives were 








1 “ Household service as a labor problem,” by I. M. Rubinow in The Journal of Home Economies, April 
1911, p. 132, ; 
* Typewritien report furnished by Woman’s Division of the U. 8. Employment Service, June 25, 1919, 
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to get any help in their homes it wasclearly to be seen that they would 
either have to draw such help from the group available from stores, 
offices, and factories or from a class of women having their own homes 
and families whe could do part-time work but were not able to meet 
business and industrial requirements. The United States Employ- 
ment Service therefore organized the committee on household assist- 
ants with the following personnel: 

Chairman, Mrs. Perey Jackson, representing the Consumers 
League, the Women’s Municipal League, and the Women’s City Club: 
Miss Emily Gunther, head of the Department of Household and 
Institutional Administration at Teachers’ College; Miss Penrose, of 
the Household Training Department of the Y. W. C. A.; Miss Louise 
Odencrantz, assistant to the Federal Director on Women’s Work of 
the United States Employment Service; Mrs. Richard Boardman and 
Mrs. Elihu Root, representing the employers; Mrs. William Wadhams, 
representing interest in training; and Mrs. Marie Orenstein and Miss 
Jeanette Eaton, for publicity service. 

It was decided to make placements through the United States 
Employment Service. A conference of woman examiners was held 
and a great deal of publicity was given to the plans of the committee, 
but at first very little was accomplished in the way of placements. 
Tne committee concluded therefore to establish training courses in 
household work in order to create an interest in the plan of the eight- 
hour day assistant. This conclusion was ‘based on the belief that 
graduates of the school would be placed without question and that 
well-equipped workers would prove the best advertisement of the 
system.” A household occupations course was planned for the 
Washington Irving High School, and efforts were made to advertise 
it. However, no one registered. It was concluded that the matter 
would have to be taken up at the employers’ end of the line—a 





demand for household assistants would have to be created. The ; 
establishing of an eight-hour day for domestic workers was a spe- i 
cialized task which could not be carried on in the general employ- i 

: : 


ment offices. Moreover, employers would have to be taught how 
to plan their work and placements would have to be followed up. 

In the beginning of March the work of the committee was threat- 
ened with complete disintegration because of the cut in the appro- 
priation of the United States Employment Service. However, 
private financial support was forthcoming to carry through the ex- 
periment for two months with a paid executive secretary in one of 
the United States Employment Service offices. The following out- 
lines the household assistant system: ! 











! Mimeographed copy of Report of the Publicity Committee of the Committee on Household Assistants 
(New York City). 
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Regular eight-hour assistants engaged to be exclusive employees for the house- 
wives (preferably working for no one else at the same time) and engaged to work 
quite as permanently as ever servants do. They give eight hours a day, six days a 
week. They eat and sleep at home. They agree to give extra service whenever 
required, for which they are always to receive extra pay. The wage is determined 
according to a sliding scale of efficiency and length of time in employment, and does 
and should compare favorably with that which obtains in factory, shop and office. 
These assistants are engaged for regular specific duties, just as resident maids are, 
but—and here is to be found the safety valve never existing in our present order of 
domestic service—never, under any condition, is specialization permissible. During 
the eight hours they hold themselves ready to do whatever the circumstances of the 
particular day require. 


The committee spent two weeks in publicity work. In this connec- 
tion copies of a folder were distributed among hundreds of employers 
and with the cooperation of the United States Employment Service con- 
tact was established with 150 employers. In the interests of one of 
these employers the following advertisement was inserted in the New 
York Sunday Times: . 

A young business woman may secure three months’ vacation on coast of Maine if 
willing to help with the housework, 8 hours a day, 6 days a week, in exchange for room 
and board, traveling and incidental expenses paid and $5 a week additional. Apply 
by letter only. 

Eighty-five answers were received. 

Other advertisements followed. Both applicants and employers 
were of a superior type. Applicants for summer jobs included 
teachers, social workers, business women, statisticians, college girls, 
buyers, etc., who said they liked housework and wanted ‘‘to make 
good at it.’ Employers showed enthusiasm and a sense of responsi- 
bility toward the system. Tne employers might be classified as 
follows:! 

1. The woman from the suburbs who is willing to give up her resident maids and 
introduce this system as soon as she understands it. 

2. The women in New York who have rather large establishments and can not 
make the adjustment quickly. They * * * have made out schedules covering 
the particular duties in their homes and have registered for assistants in the fall. 

3. The women whose households are without service and who under pressure of 
necessity rush into headquarters to beg for assistants—this last group were the most 
numerous. 


Applicants fell into the groups indicated below: 


1. The married, trained, and heretofore, resident domestic who seems to be the 
best adapted at present for the home assistant, principally because of her long years 
of training. 

2. The high-school graduate interested to take up this profession instead of going 
into business. 

3. The young business woman who really likes housework and finds she can be a 
part-time home assistant while studying. 





‘ Mimeographed copy of report of the Publicity Committee of the Committee on Household Assistants 
(New York City). 
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4. The married woman who has her own home and understands the problem of 
household work. One or two of this type have even had their own maids. One or 
two have grown children and wish to become wage earners. 

5. The business women and school teachers who can get the benefit of a change of 
occupation by becoming home assistants during the summer months at the seashore 
and in the mountains. 


Employers were invited to come to headquarters to thrash out 
difficulties. A schedule was drafted or possibly the supervisor would 
visit the prospective employer's residence before arrangements were 
finally made and the contract signed. Both employer and home 
assistant were urged to consult with headquarters m the adjustment 
of any difficulties that arose. Two points of the problem stood out 
prominently: The arrangement for Sunday shift, and the “resisting 
of the pressure to employ home assistants where resident maids are 
still used.’”’ The committee, however, concludes that—* 

The five weeks’ effort has proved beyond the shadow of a doubt the reliability and 
responsibility of the home assistant. The task which lies before us is that of training 
her and making her efficient. The experiment has accomplished its fourfold purpose. 
An enormous demand on the part of employers has been established; a new source of 
applicants has been tapped; public interest has been demonstrated, and most im por- 
tant of all it has been clearly proved that the eight-hour day home assistant is a solu- 
tion of the domestic problem and capable of adjustment to many different homes, 
while a definite method of establishing this system has now been satisiactorily worked 
out. 

The experiment has had to be discontinued because further funds 
are not available. 


Home Assistant Plan in Other Cities. 


The household assistant system has also been inaugurated in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Hartford, Conn., and Providence, R. Ll. In 
Philadelphia the Young Women’s Christian Association has been 
active in the movement. In Hartford the plan has been established 
in cooperation with the Housewives’ League, the City Civic Federa- 
tion, and the United States Employment Service. In that city the 
workers have committees for training, recreation, and community 
part-time service, community laundry, etc., while the employers 
have similar committees. 

In November, 1918, a bureau of household occupations was set up 
hy the Housewives’ League of Providence. The workers are fur- 
nished neither meals nor lodgings. As in the case of the New York 
system, the employees are called household assistants. They have 
standardized pay and hours and are addressed as Mrs. or Miss. If 
the bureau’s rules are not kept by the parties to the domestic bargain, 
the names of such parties are dropped from the bureau’s register. 


1 Mimeographed copy of Report of the Publicity Committee of the Committee on Household Assistants 
(New York City). 
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Training classes have been started which offer opportunity for 
women to perfect themselves in certain lines and also for the purpose 
of inducing women who have been in the factories to learn how to do 
housework. The president of the Housewives’ League of Providence 
describes the success the bureau has had and states that the bureau 
has been particularly appreciated by women who are able to give 
only a part of each day or some days a week to home-assistant work. 

Despite its enormous Negro population, Washington, D. C., has also 
experienced a severe servant shortage. The United States Employ- 
ment Service reports that in the spring of 1919 in the District of 
Columbia the calls for household, hotel, and restaurant help in two 
typical weeks were in excess of registration by 32 and 64 per cent.' 
A plan has been under discussion in that city for groups of house- 
keepers living in the same neighborhood to cooperate in the employ- 
ment of domestic workers so that jobs in different dwellings or 
apartments can be dovetailed, with a minimum loss of time to em- 
ployees in going from place to place. 


Cooked Food Agencies. 


A survey of the agencies for the sale of cooked foods without profit? 
was made by the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense in the spring of 1918. While primarily undertaken as a 
matter of national preparedness for war developments in the food 
situation, the investigation obviously has a direct bearing upon the 
servant question. The report on such agencies was restricted to 
‘noncommercial agencies which strive to remove or lessen the entire 
preparation of three meals a day in the individual home without 
weakening the privacy of the family.’’ In the section of the report 
dealing with the American agencies a brief account is given of past 
efforts in the matter of providing cooked food. Among the experi- 
ments described is that of a communal kitchen in New York which 
started in 1918 and came to an untimely termination. Some of the 
reasons given for the failure were religious prejudice against what was 
thought to be a ‘‘communistic venture,” the use of volunteer helpers 
(the advice of the British Ministry of Food was never to use the 
volunteer worker except possibly in small communities), the fluctua- 
tion of market prices, and the difliculty of getting necessary supplies. 

Further space in the report is given to the American Cooked Food 
Service, the first station of which was started in New York, Febru- 
ary 1, 1918. Such service was planned to ‘“‘meet the neetls of the 
great mass of independent homes, * * * and to save the con- 


—-—- 





1 From typewritten report from Woman’s Division of U. 8. Employment Service. 

2 “ Agencies for the sale of cooked foods without profit,’’ report prepared by Iva Lowther Peters, Ph. D, 
under the direction of the food production and home economics department of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee, Council of National Defense, Washington, 1919. 
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sumer from commercial exploitation”—to benefit the young family 
living on low salary without a maid, and the large family where the 
mother is on the brink of nervous prostration for lack of sufficient 
domestic help, and others, from the lonely lodger in a hall bedroom 
to families having private residences or luxurious apartments. 

The report states that probably ‘‘for the majority of patrons the 
cooked meals are delivered at the home for the same price that the 
retail buyer would pay for the raw foodstuffs * * *.’ Economies 
are also effected through reduced maid service, and elimination of 
food waste and the upkeep of individual kitchens. 


Progressive Household Club of Los Angeles. 


A unique association of workers is the Progressive Household Club 
of Los Angeles, organized to provide ‘‘a cheerful and welcome home 
for the domestic” out of service or taking a rest. The club is a recre- 
ational center with educational features, lectures being frequently 
given to the members. Prior to the war, classes in English for 
foreign girls were held twice a week, but these classes were abolished 
as immigrant pupils were no longer forthcoming. The members of 
the club are reported to be of a high-grade type and expect first- 
class wages. The employment office of the association procures jobs 
free to its membership. 

The finances of the club are too restricted to carry out schemes 
calling for a large outlay of money. However, the domestic while 

ut of a job or on a vacation can have, for a small expenditure, a 
room and the use of the kitchen and laundry. Members and their 
friends can always avail themselves of the parlors, where there are 
numbers of books and magazines. 

This club indorsed the California bill providing for a 10-hour day 
for domestic workers. The Assembly bill (A. B. 25) was defeated. 
Its companion (S. B. 88) passed both houses but received a pocket 
veto. 

Domestic Workers’ Union. 


From Toronto, Canada, comes word of the organization of a Do- 
mestic Workers’ Alliance which is affiliated with the Bartenders and 
Hotel Waitresses, etc., under the American Federation of Lator. 
The charter of this new union has been obtained and it is reported 
that it already has a membership of over 200. 
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Attitude of the National Women’s Trade-Union League of 
America. 


The following resolution, adopted at the seventh biennial meeting 
of the National Women’s Trade-Union League of America, which 
met in Philadelphia the first week in June, 1919, graphically indi- 
cates the viewpoint of this organization on the question of domestic 
service: 

Whereas, standardization of working conditions is imperative in all trades and occu- 
pations, of whatever nature, and 

Whereas, there are two and a half million domestic workers in the country, and 

Whereas, the conditions of domestic service are notoriously without standard, and 

Whereas, this lack of standardization works harm not only to the domestic workers 
but also to those employers that are fair-minded and would concur in standards if 
there were any, and to the community; and 

Whereas, organization of the workers is the only effective means of securing stand- 
ards and maintaining them; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Women’s Trade-Union League do all in its power to 
promote the organization of domestic workers throughout the country, and 

That this convention go on record as favoring exactly the same standards of hours, 
wages, and working conditions for domestic workers as for workers in any other 
occupation. 


The Outlook. 


The above-mentioned attempts toward solving the difficulties that 
now beset the doing of the necessary and important work of the home 
seem to tend to the establishment of a new domestic day—a new 
era in domestic management—and to the overthrow of many outworn 
and now unworkable domestic conventions. Coincident with the 
wage earners’ clamor for participation in the management of industry 
comes the demand for the democratization of the kitchen and the 
abolishing of the more or less feudal relations of domestic service. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 





Metal Mine Accidents in the United States Dur- 
ing 1917. 


RISCENT publication of the Bureau of Mines! contains data 
A concerning accidents in metal mines in the Unites States during 
the calendar vear 1917. The number of operators making returns 
for the year 1917 was 4,637, about 600 less than in the previous year. 
The number of davs worked during 1917 was only 110,000 less than 
in 1916. In 1917 the total number of employees reported was 
200,579, as compared with 204,685 in 1916. The decrease of 2 per 
cent was chiefly in the gold and silver group (8,200); the iron mines 
showed an increase of about 4,000; and the copper mines, lead and 
zine mines (Mississippi Valley), and the nonmetal mines employed 
practically the same number as in 1916. The labor shortaga seemed 
largely due to increased turnover and to shifting of labor from one 
occupation to another. 

The statistics show that the normal fatality rate did not increase 
and, in spite of war conditions and labor shortage, there was a de- 
crease in the number of nonfatal injuries. In the fire in the North 
Butte mine, Butte, Mont., on June 8, 1917, 161 men were killed. 
If this number is deducted from the total number of fatalities for 
1917 (852), the normal rate is shown to be 3.60 per 1,000 300-day 
workers instead of 4.44, or 0.02 less than in 1916. This is the lowest 
rate for the period during which the Bureau of Mines has collected 
statistics on the subject, beginning in 1911, when the rate was 4.45 
per 1,000 300-day workers. 

The report states that the number of nonfatal injuries was 46,286, 
as compared with 48,237 in 1916, making a nonfatal accident rate 
of 240.87 per 1,000 300-day workers, as compared with 250.64 per 
1,000 in 1916 and 248.56 in 1915. ‘The general tendency of the non- 
fatal injury rates from 1911 to 1916 was to increase. This is said to 
have been due chiefly to the fact that the enactment of compensation 
laws and the establishment: of better inspection service caused the 
companies to keep more complete records. An examination of the 
most systematic and complete records kept by large companies leads 





1 Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Metal-mine accidents in the United States during the 
calendar year 1917. Washington. 80 pp. Technical paper No. 224. 
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to the belief “that the foregoing nonfatal injury rates at metal mines 
are lower than those that actually exist.” 

As the size of the mines was not considered in the compilation. of 
the tables from the reports received from operators, the figures cover 
reports from prospectors, development companies, and producing 
mines. As far as can be ascertained, all of the large companies mace 
out detailed reports, so that, measured on the basis of production, 
the statistics are regarded as representative of the industry. 

The tables represent the five divisions of the mining industry, as 
follows: Copper mines, 649 operators; gold, silver, and miscellaneous 
metal mines, 3,166 operators; iron mines, 205 operators; lead and 
zinc mines (Mississippi Valley), 369 operators; and nonmetallic min- 
eral mines (not including coal mines), 248 operators. 

It is explained that as many of the States now have compensation 
laws the bureau’s classification of serious and slight injuries is on a 
i4-day basis in order to conform to the classification used by the 
States. This classification of injuries is as follows: 


FATAL, SERIOUS, AND SLIGHT INJURIES IN METAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1916 AND 1917. 





Iniury. | 1916 0 6| (1917 








| 
PORE cic ktndcccmiensibeds Seheabdeeseeennecnsuenssanbeeseanses® paetndsesenbessend | 697 | 8523 
—_——— ———_ - — — -- a 
Serious (time lost more than 14 days): 
Permanent disability— 
LL Aik hs Sonags Kae ainda ieibib eins hnadibdieiedavhies ambaatihwen tae 44 39 
NT s5-0i tenth neck Guin es teteereae eit AALS ERD Fhe Lt URE i? ia Se SR. SRE (193 | 666 
(RT UE TEN FE EAE, ID Qe MRE ALi) IR 10,099 | 10, 220 
Slight (time lost, 1 to 14 days, inclusive) ...................-..seccccccces sescece 37,401 35, 361 
Total eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee aT) eeeee 48,237 | 46 286 
| 








Permanent total disability includes the loss of both legs or arms, 
one leg and one arm, total loss of eyesight, paralysis, or other condi- 
tion permanently incapacitating the workman from engaging in a 
gainful occupation. Permanent partial disability means the loss of 
one foot, leg, hand, eve, one or more fingers, one or more toes, any 
dislocation where ligaments are severed, or any other injury known 
in surgery to be permanent partial disability. 

The table following shows the number of employees, the number 
of fatalities and injuries, and the fatal and nonfatal accident rates, 
by kind of mines, during 1916 and 1917. 
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NUMBER EMPLOYED, NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED, AND FATAL AND NONFATAL 
ACCIDENT RATES IN MINES DURING THE YEARS ENDING DEC. 31, 1916 AND 1917. 





















































! 

: Number | : Killed | Injure | 

Active; po peed gl Num-)| injured |Number foo | pet 

Kind of mine, . opera- | em- | davs |, ber, \(timelost|) of 390- and ae | qt:000 
tors. | jloved. lw ays | | killed. we day Cay) 300-da 

ployed. worked. po work-| work 

| fra ‘| ers. | ers. 

1916. | | | 

Cop ES ee ae 604} 61,228; 399] 239} 20,168} 63,107] 3.64| 319 

Gold, silver, and miscellaneous metal | 3,921 | 60,107 268 217 10,234 | 53,639 | 4.05) 199 
MARAE pratt i a ep 199 | 53,488 278| 169] 11,904] 49,564] 3.41] 240.1 
Lead and zine (Mississippi Valley)..| 285 | 20,615 264 57 ry 773 | 18,142] 3.14) 263.09 
Nonmetallic mineral................ 249 9, 247 260 24 | 1,158} 8,003) 3.00) 114.7 
OMB bbs cnccocdedeotcsecseses 5,258 | 204,685 | 282] 697| 48,237 | 192,455 | 3.62 | 250.64 

1917 | 

BE ee oe eee 649 | 61,275 312 374; 19,935! 63,619 )15.88 | 313.: 
Gold, silver,and miscellaneous metal | 3,166 | 51,892 | 281 196 | 8,385 | 48,606] 4.03 [| 172.51 
Sr Rea rian eee a | 205 | 57,230} 283 191 | 12,278) 53,960} 3.54; 227.54 
Lead and zine (Mississippi Valley). . 369 | 20,269 | 246 68 | 4,544| 16,644] 4.09| 272.99 

Nonmetallic mineral. ............... | 248| 9,913 | 280 23 | 1,144 | 9,256} 2.48} 123. 

| =o » = Ss ee ae 

"SRD eee vee 4,637 | 200,579 | 287 | 852 | 46,286 | 192,085 jt aas | 240.07 


1 Includes 161 fatalities due to the North Butte mine fire. Butte, Mont. 





As shown by the preceding table, the average number of days 
worked in 1917 was 287; in 1916 it was 282. In the various States 
the number varied from 181 in Ohio to 338 in California. As a mine 
can be operated only about 300 days in a year, unless work con- 
tinues on Sundays and holidays, the comparison of the number of 
fatalities and injuries per 1,000 workers in the various kinds of mines 
is made on a 300-day basis, to insure uniformity. 

The causes of accidents are shown in considerable detail, and should 
serve as a guide to the safety engineer in determining where effort 
for accident reduction could be made to the best advantage. 

Comparative data for accidents at metal mines, coal mines, and 
quarries are shown. 





Meeting of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons 
at Atlantic City, June 8, 1919. 


HE great advance that has been made in industrial medicine 

and surgery in recent years; the increasing recognition of the 
importance of physical examinations of employees; the need for 
real statistics based on physical examinations in order to facilitate 
definite conclusions regarding industrial conditions; and uniformity 
in workmen’s compensation legislation, including the appointment 
of a medical adviser to every compensation commission, were some 
of the more important and significant questions considered at the 
fourth annual convention of the American Association of Indus- 
trial Physicians and Surgeons, held at Atlantic City on June 8, 
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1919. This association was organized in 1916, by Col. Harry E. 
Mock, of the Surgeon General’s Office, who became its first secretary 
and who at the recent convention was reelected president of the 
organization. 

The secretary reported a membership of 600, approximately 
27 per cent of the estimated number of industrial physicians and 
surgeons in the United States. A committee, with Dr. Otto F. 
Geier, of Cincinnati, Ohio, as chairman, was appointed to outline 
courses of study in industrial medicine to be introduced in the 
medical colleges. A legislative committee was also appointed with 
Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, of the United States Public Health 
Service, as chairman. 

The president of the association, in his annual address, noted 
some new developments in industrial medicine and surgery, dwelling 
particularly upon the great advancement that has been made since 
the organization of the association in 1916, and calling attention 
to the opportunity offered to industrial physicians to prevent indus- 
trial losses by the rehabilitation of injured workmen. The possi- 
bility of reclaiming men for industry was demonstrated, he pointed 
out, by the reclaiming of defectives for military service during 
the war. The interest manifested by medical schools in industrial 
medicine is shown by the fact that eight such schools have intro- 
duced some branch of industrial medicine into their courses. 

Dr. Royal Meeker, Commissioner of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, was present and took occasion to refer to the very 
great need for reliable statistics based on physical examinations of 
workers in order better to determine the real industrial conditions. 
Dr. Meeker declared that a medical adviser should be attached to 
every industrial commission, since lawyers are manifestly incom- 
petent to pass upon medical questions. 

An interesting feature of the convention was the discussion of 
hernia, a condition which has presented very difficult problems to 
employers, industrial physicians, and compensation boards. <A reso- 
lution was offered asking industrial boards, in passing on cases of 
hernia, to treat the injury as a disease rather than as an accident if 
the hernia is of long standing. The resolution, however, was not 
adopted. 

At the afternoon session a paper was read by Capt. E. A. Oliver, 
formerly physician at the Sears-Roebuck Co. of Chicago, on ‘‘Syphilis, 
an inestimable factor in industrial inefficiency,” in which it was 
shown that this disease greatly reduces efficiency and that its presence 
serves to prolong the period of disability resulting from disease or 
accident. Emphasis was laid by a number of speakers upon ti:c 
importance of physical examinations of workers, in order that they 
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might be placed in work for which they are suited. C.B. Selby, of 
Toledo, Ohio, and B. J. Curry, of the American Thread Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., brought out this point. 

Col. A. J. Lanza, of the United States Public Health Service and 
the Working Conditions Service of the Department of Labor, told 
of the work that has been done by the Division of Industrial Hygiene 
and Medicine of the latter Service, addressing himself to the subject 
‘‘National program for industrial hygiene and medicine.” 

‘Strains of back an accident or disease’ was the subject of « 
paper read by Lt. Col. R. B. Osgood, United States Army. Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Blair, of Pittsburgh, spoke on ‘‘Conservation of the vision 
of industrial workers,” calling attention to the fact that most cases 
of blindness could be prevented by proper protective measures, such 
as the use of goggles, etc.; and Col. James Boardley, jr., of Baltimore, 
spoke on the importance of proper lighting conditions in factories. 

Resolutions presented to the convention on the subject of com- 
pensation laws, health insurance, industrial clinics, artificial respira- 
tion, and hernia were, with the exception of that on hernia, referred 
to the board of directors with power to act. As already noted, the 
hernia resolution was tabled. 





=— ooo? 


Medical and Surgical Service for Employees in 
Industrial Establishments.’ 


URING the first six months of 1918 a study was made by the 
United States Public Health Service of the provisions for the 
medical and surgical care of employees in 170 industrial establish- 
ments in the Eastern and Middle Western States. One hundred and 
fifty-five of these establishments were found to be on a comparable 
basis and are used in the report in the analysis of equipment, con- 
ditions, and services rendered. 

The relation of medical service to industry, from the employer's 
viewpoint in its effects upon time lost, labor turnover, workmen's 
compensation, etc., and from the employee’s standpoint in the im- 
provement in health and earning power and in general working con- 
ditions, is discussed. In this connection it is considered important 
that the plant physicians should cooperate with the safety men in the 
removal of insanitary and unhealthful conditions. However, of the 
118 establishments employing whole or part-time physicians but 17 
were found in which the physicians make regular inspections. Ten 
others inspect at irregular intervals or upon request, while 28 meet 
with safety committees. The opportunities for constructive wor 





' Studies of the Medical and Surgical Care of Industrial Workers, by C. D. Selby, consulting hygienist, 
United States Public Health Service. Public Health Bulletin No. 99, Washington, 1919. 115 pp. 
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on the part of the physicians are believed by the author to be very 
great, although the point is made that the training of physicians 
is such that it is more common to find those who are trained in de- 
tails than those who have administrative ability. To a man of the 
latter type there is opportunity to expand his service from the mere 
dressing of injuries to assistance in accident prevention through care- 
ful analysis of and recording of accidents; placing employees with 
regard to their physical limitations; supervision of the health of those 
engaged in dangerous processes; observation of the capacities and 
limitations of operatives: determination from physical examinatio1s 
of the adaptation of employees to their work; physical reexaminations 
of sufficient frequency to enable the physician at all times to be 
familiar with the conditions of health of the employees: protection 
from communicable diseases through compulsory reporting of sick 
employees; general medical and surgical treatment and special treat- 
ment such as dental prophylaxis; supervision of the sanitation of 
lunch rooms and advice as to the preparation of nourishing and well- 
balanced menus; securing needed rest or sanitarium treatment for 
employees; education through talks, lectures, bulletins, etc., of means 
of prevention of sickness; and finally, through sympathetic consulta- 
tion and assistance in adjusting social and financial difficulties. Cases 
are noted where doctors have expanded their activities to include 
employment departments and service or welfare departments. 

Of the 155 establishments reported upon, 137 maintained dispen- 
saries ; 68 had whole-time, 50 part-time, and 20 consulting physicians; 
while in 37 cases physicians were on call. Whole-time medical serv- 
ice is found to be practicable for small establishments and entirely 
desirable for large ones; and greater demand is found for trained 
female nurses than for any other class of attendants, 81 establish- 
ments reporting such assistants. Thirteen establishments employed 
dentists. ‘ 

An attempt was made to find out the pay the doctors received for 
their services, and while this information was difficult to secure there 
were enough reports to justify these conclusions: ‘‘(a) That the remu- 
neration of industrial physicians is very evidently a matter of in- 
dividual bargaining; (6) that physicians who render service only on 
request are better paid proportionately than part-time doctors; (c) 
and that part-time doctors are better paid in proportion to the time 
they give than whole-time doctors.”’ 

Descriptions are given of the rooms of medical departments, with 
suggestions as to location, equipment, and size; and considerable 
space is devoted to examples of record and report cards. 

In view of the special needs brought to light in the course of the 
investigation the recommendations following are made. 
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1. That standards be formulated and promulgated relative to— 

(a) Vocational requirements. 

(b) Physical examination of workers. 

(ec) Vocational placement of workers. 

(d) Working conditions. 

(ec) Maintenance of health among workers. 

(f) Medical and surgical practices in industry. 

(g) Systems for recording and reporting morbidity statistics among workers, con- 
ditions of sanitation in plants and volume and variety of work of industrial medica! 
departments. 

2. That medical colleges be induced to provide courses of instruction in industria] 
sanitation and medicine, and that affiliations be arranged between the colleges ani 
well-organized industrial medical departments for post-graduate training in actual 
practice. 

3. That a comprehensive educational campaign be organized for the continuous 
instruction of (a) the general medical profession, (6) industrial physicians, (c) em- 
ployers, and (d) industrial workers, in order that the benefits of industrial hygiene 
and medicine may be more generally recognized and made more available. 

4. That provisions be made whereby industrial managements may be more readily 
able to procure industrially trained physicians, sanitarians, and nurses for service in 
their medical departments. 





Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During 
1918. 


RECENT report of the Canadian Department of Labor! shows 
that a total of 1,222 fatal industrial accidents occurred in 1918, 
as compared with 1,195 during 1917 and $50 during 1916. Of the 
1,222 fatalities, 263 deaths, or 21.5 per cent, occurred in mining, 
smelting, and quarrying operations; 255, or 20.9 per cent, in the 
steam railway service; 155, or 12.7 per cent, in lumbering operations; 
and 122, or 10 per cent, in the metals, machinery, and conveyances 
group. Itis stated that these percentages vary but little from those 
recorded for the same groups in 1917, the figures for 1918 in mining 
being slightly higher and for steam railway service slightly lower 
than in the previous year. 

In the steam railway service 153 fatal accidents were caused 
through the victims being run over by, or caught between, cars. Of 
the 104 fatalities caused by explosions in mines, smelters, and quar- 
ries, 88 were due to the disaster at the Stellerton coal mines. 





4 The Labour Gazette, Ottawa, May, 1919, pp. 639, 640, 
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The fatalities in the various industrial groups are shown in the 
following table: 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1918. 


























, vo Num- Per 

Industry or occupation. ber. cent. 
a ae ee 36 2.9 
Pee OO DING... .cccacvcecsectceers 5 .4 
a a alls ea bbe 155 12.7 
Mines, smelters, and quarries............. 263 21.5 
Railway, canal, and harbor construction. 7 .6 
Building and construction.............2. 7 6.2 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances..... 122 10.0 
We OO WORMS SEBGOS. ... o<cccccvcccceccece 5 4 
Pulp and paper mills...........sseceese-- | 25 2.0 
(ean St TI ES TED | 2 2 
OT ea arene 4 3 
Food, tobacco, and liquor................ 41 3.4 
Chemicals and explosives..............-. 52 4.3 
ER Es GERGNe RPE ORGS ee 3 .2 
Steam railway service.................... | 255 20.9 
Electric railway service .................. 8 6 
Miscellaneous transport............-..--- | 39 3.2 
Dah ds vesn ses esccnbesses 7 -6 
Public utilities 29 2.4 
Municipal employment..... iateeethabwns 13 1.1 
BEAROSEMOONS.. . .cccccccccveccecesesoneses 7 6.1 
Total. . ccccccescccccesccccccccceses 1, 222 | 100.0 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 





Reports of Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
in Canada. 


Alberta. 
» er Workmen’s Compensation Board of Alberta has issued a re- 


port covering the first five months’ operations of the new pro- 
vincial law.? 

The law creating the board was enacted last year, superseding a 
somewhat limited act of 1908, and took effect as to schedule 1 (mines, 
coke ovens, and briquetting plants) on August 1, 1918. It became 
operative as to other industries on January 1 of the current year, so 
that the report is limited to proceedings affecting schedule 1. 

The act provides strictly for a state insurance system, the boar | 
being charged with full powers in the administration of the fund as 
well as of the law in all its aspects. The report shows 264 employers 
under the act, with 10,259 employees, and a pay roll of $5,540,512. 
A preliminary assessment of 3 per cent was made on July 17, 1918, 
using as a basis the average monthly pay roll for the 12 months 
ending May 31, 1918. Subsequent assessments were made every 2 
months at the rate of 3 per cent on the average monthly pay rolls. 
The assessments amounted to $96,323, of which $94,638 was col!- 
lected. Coal mines constitute practically the entire coverage of 
schedule 1, the assessments from the other industries included 
amounting to but $576. 

During the 5 months of initial operation, 943 accidents were 
reported, of which 5 were fatal and 7 caused permanent partial disa- 
bility; no claim was made in 281 cases, and in 284 others no compen- 
sation was found to be payable. <A loan of $5,000, made by the 
Government to assist in creating a fund, was repaid with interest, 
and compensation amounting to $13,442, medical aid to $270, and 
administrative expenses and equipment to $10,379 were paid. 
Reserves for existing liabilities are estimated at $15,920, leaving 
$54,985 to the credit of the various groups in schedule 1. 





1 First annual report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of the Province of Alberta, 1918, Edmon- 
ton,1919, 19 pp. . 
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Manitoba. 


HIS report covers the first full year’s operations of the Manitoba 

compensation act of 1916,’ the first report covering but 10 months’ 
operations, up to December 31, 1917. The law is administered by a 
commissioner and two directors, their expenses being provided for 
by a levy of 7.5 per cent of the premiums paid by employers to 
insurance companies, and an equivalent contribution from self- 
insurers, the total amounting in 1917 to $33,702. This statutory 
amount was found to be in excess of the actual administrative ex- 
penses by a margin of 0.6 per cent. In 1918, however, the expenses 
exceeded the income by $4,830. It is stated that this deficit will be 
more than covered by contributions to be made by the Canadian 
Northern Railway and allied companies, which had refused to pay 
the prescribed amounts, but which, at the time of the report, had 
practically completed arrangements to comply with the act. 

While the law provides for no insurance fund as usually understood, 
it does require insurance in an approved company or acceptable 
proof of financial ability to act as self-insurers. In addition to this, 
insurance companies and self-insurers must contribute to an accident 
fund to be available for immediate payments to injured workers, 
and must also make deposits or give bonds to secure future payments 
in cases of permanent disability or death. The accident fund reports 
compensation payments amounting to $116,247 during 1918, and a 
balance at the end of the year amounting to $70,793. 

Of the 1,756 compensable accidents reported during 1918, 42 were 
fatal, 2 caused permanent total disability, 69 permanent partial 
disability, and 1,643 temporary disability. Payments on account ~ 
of these accidents are not reported. 

In 1917 there were 1,323 compensable accidents reported, of which 
28 were fatal, 1 caused permanent total disability, 65 permanent 
partial disability, and 1,229 temporary disability. The amount of 
compensation on account of these injuries, including estimates in a 
few cases not finally dealt with, was $88,280; besides this, $23,002 was 
paid out in medical benefits. 

The board suggests amendments, one to meet the situation devel- 
oped by a decision of the courts that procedure before the board 
should be in the same form as court procedure, which the board 
regards as too formal and calculated to defeat the purposes of the 
act; and one to enable the board to require establishments in which 
more than a certain number of men are employed to procure a first- 
aid kit and employ a competent person to render first aid in case of 
injury. The board is also endeavoring to inierest employers in the 
subject of the reemployment of injured men, but with only indifforent 
success thus far. 


—— CN 


1 Report for 1918 of the Workmen’s Compensation Roard, Manitoba. Winnipeg,1919. 13 pp. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE. 





Report of Connecticut Social Insurance Com- 
mission. 


HE Commission of Public Welfare of Connecticut, appointed in 
1917 under legislative authority, has made its report. Of thie 
dozen or so general social subjects which the creating act specifically 
authorized the commission to study, only five were investigated: 
Health insurance, hours of labor and minimum wage, old-age pen- 
sions, mother’s pensions, and occupational disease. 

The report contains a résumé of arguments for and against healt! 
insurance; general data on the extent of sickness and disability, 
including an analysis of Connecticut health statistics by Dr. F. L. 
Hoffman; several drafts of standard health insurance bills, including 
a draft of a proposed law presented by the opponents of healt) 
insurance; and a draft of the minimum wage law recommended by 
the commission. 

Health Insurance. 


The commission reports that health insurance has aroused but 
little interest in the State. The Connecticut Federation of Labor 
went on record in 1918 as favoring health insurance, old-age pen- 
sions, and a minimum wage, but the commission was “unable to 
determine whether or not this somewhat vague expression of favor 
implies a support of the compulsory principle in connection with 
health insurance or whether or not the minimum wage is favored 
for all industrial workers or only for women and children.” All of 
the employers of labor who appeared before the commission were 
unanimous in the opinion that it would be unwise for the legislature 
at this time to consider legislation relating to compulsory health 
insurance, old-age pensions, or the minimum wage. 


Representatives of the medical profession in the State strongly deprecated any 
action on health insurance at the present time, declaring that it was a matter to 
which a great deal more thought and study should be given, and that those of their 
number who were best informed were either in the military service or so much 
absorbed in additional duties incident to the war that they could not give us the 
benefit of their knowledge. 

A questionnaire was sent out by the commission to the physicians not absent from 
the State, to which only about 30 per cent responded. To the last interrogatory in 





1 Report of the Commission on Public Welfare of Connecticut. Hartford, 1919, 136 pp. 
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the questionnaire, ‘‘What suggestions have you to make as to how the problem of 
adequate medical service can best be handled to serve the interest of the State, the 
physicians, and the sick of limited means,’’ nearly half of those who did respond 
either had no suggestion to offer, or expressed the opinion that things were all richt 
as they were. The replies of not a few indicated that they did not look beyond 
their own immediate practice; a small number favored a better medical organization 
and suggested an extension of hospital service. Not more than a dozen took sides 
for or against compulsory health insurance. * * * 

Until recently the opponents of compulsory health insurance have used the argu- 
ments already indicated, but without anything concrete in the way of a counter 
proposition to meet the claim that something must be done for the improvement of 
living conditions of industrial workers and the prevention of communicable diseases. 
[t now appears that some of these opponents have prepared a measure for legislative 
consideration which in their opinion will do all that the State may properly do in 
connection with health and sanitation and without the necessity of establishing as 
an adjunct any form of compulsory insurance. 

This new measure offers a very elaborate plan for the organization and adminis- 
tration of adepartment of health, with the establishment of divisions of administra- 
tion and finance, sanitary engineering, laboratories and research, statistics, commu- 
nicable diseases, publicity and education, child hygiene, public health nursing, 
tuberculosis, and hospitals. It may be urged that such a plan might be less social- 
istic than the measures proposed for compulsory health insurance, which include 
many of the alleviatory features included in this latest scheme, but it certainly is 
not less paternalistic. It may also be that the operation of such a plan would prove 
less expensive to the State than a compulsory health insurance law; but, in our 
opinion, either would prove more of a burden than the State of Connecticut would 
care to assume at this time. 


The commission admitted that some of the arguments in favor of 
a compulsory measure appeal strongly to humane sentiment and are 
convincing to the extent that more should be done by the State to 
improve living conditions and prevent disease, but it is not con- 
vinced that any of the measures thus far presented should be enacted 
in Connecticut. After a careful study of the evidence the commis- 
sion feels that— 


Our State should not be the first in the United States to experiment with a plan 
or system which has not operated effectively and satisfactorily in other countries 
and which must of necessity involve the expenditure of a large amount of money— 
too large a burden to be imposed at the present time. It may well be that this State 
should now improve and extend the code under which the department of public 
health and safety operates, so that health and sanitation may be more efficiently 
safeguarded. So may the compensation law be amended to cover occupational 
disease and thus aid in reducing the loss resulting from sickness. These changes 
can be made in harmony with our principles of government, and the correctional 
and curative features of the social insurance scheme may be incorporated in our 
laws without placing the State in any way in the field of social insurance. It may also 
be that some plan can be devised by which the insurance features of the social 
insurance scheme, which after all are only palliative, may be economically admin- 
istered under rigid State supervision and control. In our opinion this time has not 
arrived, and, for the reasons hereinbefore given, the General Assembly may with entire 
propriety postpone further legislative consideration of this phase of social insurance 
until the changes in out national, State, and personal relations resulting from the war 
have been fully readjusted. 
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Hours of Labor and Minimum Wage. 


No testimony was presented to the commission which, in their 
opinion, justified a recommendation for any change in the present 
statutes concerning the employment of women and mimors, hours of 
labor, or legal day’s work. With regard to a minumum wage the 
commission believed that the general assembly might properly follow 
the example of other States by establishing a minimum wage or 
living wage for women and minors. It was recommended that such: 
a law should be limited in its operation to women and minors, but 
should exclude those engaged in domestic service. Nor should the 
minimum wage in an occupation necessarily operate throughout the 
whole State when differences in cost of living warrant restriction to 
certain areas. 


Old-Age Pensions. 


The subject of old-age pensions, whether considered from the 
standpoint of an insurance under which the individual shall be required 
to insure and bear a part of the cost, or the out and out pension 
where the Government bears the entire cost, was found, by reason 
of the actuarial and financial problems involved, exceedingly diffi- 
cult and complex. 

Among the objections to the free or noncontributory system the 
commission enumerated the following: It is the foe of individual! 
thrift and enterprise; it has practically the effect of deferred pay; 
the cost increases very rapidly; obtaining something for nothing, or 
seeming to do so, has always proved demoralizing. 

Against the contributory system, which obtains a more general approval, it is 


urged that those whose need is the greatest are the least likely to apply for the pro- 
tection and bear a share of the cost. 

We may criticise the ineffectiveness and the cost of existing forms of voluntary 
insurance against the disabilities of age, just as we may realize that a considerable 
burden is imposed on the State for the maintenance of those who, for one cause 
or another, are unable either to work or to find work and so become wholly depend- 
ent on the State or on private charity. Notwithstanding this, it is doubtful if the 
situation in Connecticut, with regard to the extent of the disabilities or the necessi- 
ties of those who become 80 disabled, is so acute as to call for the initial experiment 
in this respect to be made by the general assembly. 


Mothers’ Pensions. 


In view of the fact that mothers’ pension laws have been enacted 
in 36 States, the commission recommended that Connecticut 
might well follow their example and either make provision directly 
for allowances of this kind at the cost of the State, or confer upon 
the towns the necessary power and authority to make such allow- 
ances in lieu of the relief which may be furnished under the 
general statutes. 
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Occupational Disease. 


The commission believed that any disease arising out of and in 
the course of employment should be included within the provisions 
of the compensation law. It was recommended that the— 


British method of incorporating a limited schedule with authority to extend such 
schedule from time to time should not be followed, but an amendment should be so 
phrased that it will not be necessary to include an elaborate schedule of diseases to 
be extended from time to time by further legislation or by the finding or order of 
some official. Such a change would naturally be brought about by a definition of 
‘personal injury,’’ which will include a disease contracted during employment and 
arising out of and in the course of such employment. Under such an amendment 
the compensation commissioners will have to determine the fact just as the fact is 
determined as to traumatic injuries accidentally sustained arising out of and in the 
course of employment. The data reported to the commissioner of the bureau of 
labor statistics [State bureau] * * * indicate that in the great majority of cases 
it will be no more difficult to establish the right to benefits under the act in cases of 
occupational disease than in cases of traumatic personal injury. 


An amendment to the compensation law embodying the above 
provision was enacted by the State legislature in 1919.' 





* 
> 


+ 
> ¢ 


Ministry of Health Act of Great Britain. 


HE recent approval of the Ministry of Health Act by the King 
brings into effect an act that establishes a new office under the 
British Government, the incumbent being entitled ‘Minister of 
Health.”’ Dr. Christopher Addison, who has been active in promot- 
ing the movement for such a law, has been appointed as the first min- 
ister, and by an order in council the act came into operation on July 
1 of the current year. 

In its original effect the act takes over for the new ministry the 
powers and duties of the Local Government Board and of the insurance 
commissioners of England and Wales. It also transfers to the 
ministry all the powers of the Board of Education with respect to 
attending to the health of expectant and nursing mothers and of 
children who have not reached the age of five years and are not 
in attendance in schools recognized by the board of education; 
also the subject of midwives under acts of 1902 and 1918, and 
powers exercised by the Secretary of State with regard to infant 
life protection under Part I of the Children Act, 1908. Further 
transfers are authorized of the powers of the board of education 
with respect to the medical inspection and treatment of children 
and young persons, powers of the Minister of Pensions with regard 
to the health of disabled officers and men after they have left the 





1 See MONTHLY LABOR REvieEw for July, 1919, p. 186, 
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service, powers of the Secretary of State with regard to persons 
insane or mentally deficient, and other powers that seem to relate to 
the health of the people, either directly or indirectly. 

It will be noted that this last group of powers is merely authorized 
and not accomplished, while in the first group the transfer is actually 
made. In order to limit the functions of the Ministry of Health 
strictly to the duties properly incumbent upon it, any powers and 
duties transferred under this blanket provision which are not strict!y 
in line with the purposes of the ministry may be taken away from 
it and placed elsewhere. The effect of the order is to clarify the 
whole situation with regard to provisions for health for women, 
children both in and out of school, pensioners from the Army and 
Navy, and persons mentally deficient. Thus far the act is only a 
consolidation of existing powers. An added feature is the authority 
given the King by an order in council to establish “consultative 
councils’? whose duty shall be to give advice and assistance in 
connection with matters affecting the health of the people; these 
councils are to include persons of both sexes who have had practical 
experience in the matters to be considered. The act contains 
provisions for its operation in Scotland and Ireland as well as in 
England and Wales. 

A provisional order issued for the purpose of enlarging upon the 
plan for consultative councils directs that they shall consist of any 
number of persons not exceeding 20 as the ministry may determine, 
who shall be appointed for terms of three years, with an annual 
appointment of one-third of the membership, no member to serve 
continuously for more than six years. This draft order indicates 
the purposes of not only giving these councils consultative powers 
but of authorizing them to make suggestions on their own initiative. 





Belgian Unemployment Benefits.’ 


EW regulations governing unemployment benefits, worked out by 

the special committee on unemployment (la Commission speciale 

du Chémage), named April 1, 1919, by the Minister of Industry, Labor 

and Supply (Ministre de Industrie, du Travail et du Ravitaillement), 
became effective May 4, 1919. 

The benefits are to be paid in cash, the sum to be determined in 
each case by the degree of need. Seventy-five per cent of the expense 
is borne by the Government and 25 per cent by the local authorities, 
i. e., commune, Province, charitable institutions, and private dona- 
tions. Any supplementary assistance must come from local authori- 
ties and must be in food and clothing. 





4 Revue du Travail, (Belgium), May 15, 1919, 
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The amount of money benefits to be granted to a household is 
determined by the difference between its needs and its resources. 
he needs of a household are fixed in accordance with the following 
table: 


INCOME NEEDED PER WEEK BY BELGIAN HOUSEHOLD, BY SIZE OF FAMILY, 

















: Basic income per 
Size of household. week. 
| Francs 
S POI. os ccacencenesd<senscatedeceessees 10.50 ($ 2.03) 
tn nh tntt-s05ncheeadeneddenesueses 15.75 ( 3.04) 
Ee ere ee re secel 21.00 ( 4.05) 
PDs 6a obese n8842dheees pexarenses on! 26.25 ( 5.07) 
Go ee ee eee 31.50 6. 08) 
ES pb Reh bndcccdutevednekaceaumel Api 36. 75 7. 09) 
PO ee ey re eee ae 2.00 ( 8.11) 
Pi edcedeckeceenecccsanasndeenscaeed 47.25 ( 9.12) 
Dh Nise cawersncedodosdandunaapainn sds 52.50 ( 10.13) 
DIN a ct ben heashscuebbne oa bes. oe 57.75 ( 11.15) 
Increase for each person after the tenth... .| 4.50 . 87) 
i 








To avoid granting benefits in excess of actual need, declarations 
of resources must be made out and handed in to local authorities. 
These are then rigidly checked over by committees representing the 
district and the Province. 

Rules for calculating these resources are set forth in the regula- 
tions, in order to determine accurately the degree of need. Certain 
items which in reality are resources are exempted from calculation 
as such. For instance, 50 per cent of wages are exempted, and like- 
wise all of the first month’s wages, in order to encourage the workers 
in getting a fresh start. Moreover, if a worker can show a certificate 
proving that he has obtained regular employment amounting to 90 
hours per half-month, he may receive one month’s unemployment 
benefits in advance to enable him to buy clothing and other neces- 
sities. 

In the same way, exemptions from calculation as resources are 
allowed as follows: On a house acquired by a worker before August 1, 
1914, and still occupied by him; on property which has been mort- 
gaged up to two-thirds of its value to the Auxiliary Cooperative 
Society of the Societies of Workers’ Dwellings (Société Coopérative 
Auwiliaire des Sociétés @ habitations Ouvriéres); on a single sheep or 
goat, providing the owner has no other animals. 

Some persons are excluded from unemployment benefits. Among 
them are: Agents, employees, and workmen of public offices; pro- 
fessional persons, such as teachers, artists, actors, authors, engineers, 
doctors, ete.; persons owning a horse and two cows; households 
whose gross monthly income exceeds 120 francs ($23.16) for the 
head of the family and 40 frances ($7.72) for each other member 
thereof; workmen—including their families—who refuse suitable 
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work at current wages or, refusing conciliation or arbitration, take 
part in a strike or lockout. 

Certain rules based on an arbitrary standard are laid down for 
computing family income derived from rent of land, from garden 
and farm products, and from livestock. 

Benefits are not payable when suitable work has been refused. 
This term shall be construed to mean such work as does not exceed 
9 hours per day at the following minimum wages: Male, adult, | 
franc (19.3 cents) per hour in industrial districts and 0.85 frane (16.4 
cents) per hour in semiurban districts; female, adult, 0.75 frane (14.5 
cents) per hour in industrial districts and 0.65 france (12.5 cents) per 


hour in semiurban districts; minors, 0.50 france (9.7 cents) per hour 


in industria! districts and 0.40 frane (7.7 cents) per hour in semi- 
urban districts; agricultural workers, 5 francs (96.5 cents) per day. 
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LABOR LAWS AND DECISIONS. 





Labor Organizations Held Liable for Acts of 
Members. 


DECISION of far-reaching influence was handed down in the 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, on April 28 of the 
current year. The point in question was the liability of the United 
Mine Workers of America for destructive acts done by members of 
the union in 1914 in the Prairie Creek district of Arkansas. The 
case is entitled United Mine Workers of America et al. v. Coronado 
Coal Company et al., and is a continuation of a case that was before 
the court in 1916 under the title Dowd v. United Mine Workers of 
America (235 Fed. 1). The action was originally brought by Dowd 
as a receiver for the Coronado Coal Co. and eight other companies to 
recover damages resulting from conspiracy and combination in re- 
straint of interstate trade and commerce. The district court enter- 
tained demurrers and dismissed the case, but on appeal to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals it was held that there were sufficient grounds for 
proceeding with the trial on the complaints made. 

In accordance with this decision the district court heard the case 
and found that the defendant organization with its local branches 
and officials had been guilty of the acts charged, and damages were 
assessed in the amount of $200,000. Inasmuch as the proceedings 
were had under the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law, this 
judgment was trebled; and, following a subsequent request, the court 
below taxed the defendants with interest from the date of the destruc- 
tion of the property on which the action was based to the date of the 
judgment. 

The defendant union appealed, submitting 184 assignments of 
error, but the decision of the court below was affirmed with the 
exception of the taxing of interest, which was held to have been 
improperly done, and the judgment was ordered reduced in this 
amount. Failure to reduce the judgment in this amount would 
result, the court held, in a new trial being granted. * 

It appears that the United Mine Workers of America is an unin- 
corporated labor union, embracing mine workers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico; that there are some 30 districts with numerous 
local unions; and that each district union has jurisdiction over the 
local unions in its area, while the national organization has super- 
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visory jurisdiction over all. The fact that 28 local unions named ag 
defendants and the district union, as well as the national organiza- 
tion, are unincorporated bodies was Offered as a reason why no action 
could be instituted against them as entities and therefore no process 
or judgment could bind them. 

The court held that this had been decided in the Dowd case men- 
tioned above, and declined to consider the matter further. Other 
matters of practice were discussed, as the joinder of parties, the pro- 
duction of evidence, etc. Records and correspondence showing the 
scope and purpose of the organization were held to have been properly 
admitted as evidence and all technical matters were decided adversely 
to the contentions of the union. The liability of the executive board 
for the acts of the district officials and local unions was shown from 
publications of the union as well as from the constitution of the 
national organization, and the court concluded that “ the national 
organization has undoubtedly, under the constitution, supreme au- 
thority. The judgment, discretion, wisdom, and power of the entire 
organization are vested in the national organization; every member 
of a local union is a member of the national organization and a con- 
tributor to its funds.” 

The evidence disclosed the purchase of arms and ammunition by 
officers of the United Mine Workers of Americ&, payment therefor 
by union funds, and their distribution to union members in the 
affected districts. Indictments and pleas of guilty of individual! 
defendants, members of the local unions, were brought in as evidence, 
showing that unlawful acts had been approved and encouraged, and 
that the national organization and its officers had ratified various 
torts committed in the course of the strike. The whole purpose of 
the strike to destroy competition by men in union mines was shown, 
and reference was made to the decision of the district judge in another 
case involving the same organization (Hitchman Coal and Coke Com- 
pany v. Mitchell '), the purpose being to show the object of the mine 
workers to gain control of the coal mines of the country. 

The facts revealed showed threats, personal violence, and murder; 
also the destruction of large amounts of property, including loaded 
cars, mine buildings and equipments, and residences occupied by 
workers who refused to join the union; and other acts of violence. 
Injunctions were disregarded and no effort was made by the national 

organization toeprevent the unlawful acts committed locally. ‘On 
the other hand, strike benefits were paid, pensions allowed, court 
costs assumed, and every act committed by those members of the 
district and local organizations approved by the entire organization.”’ 





1 202 Fed. 512; noted in U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 152, p. 137. The decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the same case is reviewed in the MONTHLY REVIEW for January, 1918, 
p. 146, 
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These facts were held by the court of appeals to be a sufficient 
eround for the finding of the court below that the organization as a 
whole was responsible, applying the principles of the law relating to 
conspiracy, and since the evidence was sufficient to show interference 
with interstate commerce, 75 per cent of the coal mined being shipped 
to customers outside of the State of Arkansas, the application of the 
Sherman Act was held to be approved. 

Other complaints related to a refusal of the court below to direct 
a verdict in behalf of the defendants and the nature of the remarks 
made to the jury by the presiding judge during the period of its 
deliberations. Neither objection was found by the court to be well 
grounded, though Circuit Judge Hook dissented with regard to the 
latter point, holding that the judge had exceeded the proper bounds 
in his remarks. The opinion of the court, however, was to the 
effect that the treble judgment, amounting to $600,000, was properly 
assessed against the national organization, in view of its relation to 
its subordinate units and the membership generally. It was held 
also that the ratification of the tortious acts of the members fixed 
this liability, regardless of the question of whether or not the acts 
committed were beyond the authority intended to be given by the 
constitution and by-laws of the union. 

This case differs from that of Loewe v. Lawlor (208 U. S. 274, 
28 Sup. Ct. 301), known as “The Hatters’ Case,” inasmuch as in 
that case individual members of unions were held responsible for 
the acts of the union because of their support of the union during 
the commission of the acts complained of, as well as subsequently. 
The present case corresponds to the famous Taff-Vale decision in 
which the British courts held union funds subject to process for the 
recovery of damages due to acts of the members of the union. The 
Taff-Vale decision led to the enactment of a law declaring labor 
organizations not responsible in their collective capacity for the acts 
of their members. An attempt to secure the enactment of a similar 
provision of law by the Legislature of Massachusetts was abandoned 
because of an adverse decision by the supreme judicial court of the 
State, to which the measure was referred for an opinion as to its 
constitutionality (In Re Opinion of Justices, 98 N. E. 337). 

The doctrine laid down in this decision is not novel, as a number 
of earlier cases had held that damages, not only actual but punitive, 
may be awarded where either a workman or an employer has been 
maliciously prevented from carrying on his work or business, with 
resulting loss; however, no case of equal importance has come before 
the courts of this country relating to this particular phase of the 
subject of the rights and liabilities of labor organizations. The fact 
that the union was unincorporated adds to the interest in the case, 
since it has been a frequent complaint that the refusal of unions 
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to incorporate was for the purpose of evading their legal responsi- 
bilities for their own acts and those of their constituent membership. 
An appeal is said to have been taken in this case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, so that the final decision can not be 
said to have been reached. ‘The case transcends in importance that 
of Hitchman Coal & Coke Co., already mentioned, and its final 
determination will be awaited with interest. 





Labor Legislation of Chile. 


HE annual bulletin recently issued by the labor office of Chile! 
reproduces several laws relating to labor. The following is a 
summary of the more important provisions of these laws: 

Nurseries for children.—By the law of January 8, 1917, every fac- 
tory, shop, or industrial establishment employing 50 or more women 
over 18 years of age is required to provide a room especially furnished 
for the care of children under 1 year of age whose mothers are 
employed in the establishment. 

Mothers may leave their work for periods aggregating one hour 
per day for the purpose of nursing their children, and, whatever may 
be the system of wage payment, no deduction from wages or earnings 
may be made for this absence. 

Seats for employees.—Stores, bazaars, shops, mercantile ware- 
houses, and all similar establishments are required, by the law of 
November 25, 1914, to provide a sufficient number of chairs or seats 
for the use of clerks and employees. 

In all such establishments clerks and employees must be given a 
lunch period of at least one hour and a half. The lunch hour may 
be staggered. ; 

Sunday rest.—The law of November 5, 1917, requires employers 
to allow their employees one full day’s rest in seven. This day shall 
be Sunday, excepting in certain industries and occupations in which 
a cessation of work would work injury to the public or the establish- 
ment. When the day of rest is on a day other than Sunday, all 
employees may or may not be given the same day off. In the latter 
case, the schedule must be posted in the workrooms and office of 
each establishment, and may not be changed without a month’s 
notice. 

Employees may not be required to work from 9 p. m. on the day 
preceding, nor before 6 a. m. on the day following, a religious or 
national holiday. 

Labor in State railroad shops.—A law effective December 27, 1917, 
provides that all State-operated railroad workshops must be kept 





4 Boletin de la Oficina del Trabajo. No. 11,1918,317 pp. Santiage, 
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clean, well-ventilated, well-lighted, and well-floored, and in a condi- 
tion assuring the safety of life and health of the employees. 

Injurious and toxic gases and dust must be immediately and 
directly conveyed to the exterior and not permitted to mix with the 
air in the shops. All working places must be made free from emana- 
tions proceeding from water-closets, drains, pits, and other sources 
of infection. The maintenance of bath and washrooms is obligatory. 

Guards are required for all wheels, belts, gearings, and other dan- 
gerous apparatus. Dangerous and moving and revolving parts of 
machinery and apparatus must be provided with safety devices. 
Steam, gas, and electric motors must be so placed as to be accessible 
only to those having charge of them. Stairways, platforms, and 
scaffolding, and overhead ways and bridges must be provided with 
guardrails, and pools, vats, and tanks containing corrosive or hot 
liquids must be inclosed by railings. 

Persons employed in running telegraph or telephone wire at an 
elevation greater than 6 meters (19.7 feet) must be provided with 
safety belts with rope or chain to support or suspend them in case of 
accident. 

Water gauges on locomotive boilers must be inclosed in heavy 
transparent glass tubes. On freight trains, equipped with automatic 
brakes, shelters inclosed by guardrails to prevent the falling of train- 
men must be provided. 

In each railroad zone an ambulance car must be provided, equipped 
with all articles necessary for the treatment and transportation of 
persons injured in accidents. Hospitals must be established for the 
care and treatment of injured employees. 

Ordinary hours of labor shall not exceed 10 per day, including 
2 hours of rest at noon. Night work shall not exceed 10 out of 24 
hours. All employees must be given 24 consecutive hours of rest 
once each week. 

Engineers, firemen, and brakemen shall not ordinarily be permitted 
to work more than 10 hours per day, except in cases of accident or 
of delay in schedules. Double wages shall be paid for overtime. 

The employment of boys under 12 years of age in railroad shops is 
prohibited. Young persons between the ages of 12 and 16 years 
may be employed subject to the following provisions: (a) Hours of 
work must not exceed eight per day, including two hours’ rest period; 
(b) night work is prohibited; (c) Sunday and holiday work is pro- 
hibited; (d) such persons must not be employed in the operation of 
dangerous machinery (the oiling of moving machinery is especially 
prohibited), in the operation of saws, or in the manufacture of explo- 
sives; (e) if they are less than 15 years of age they must have in their 
possession a certificate showing that they have completed their 
primary schooling. 
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The employment of females between the ages of 16 and 20 years on 
night, Sunday, or holiday work, or in dangerous or unhealthful work 
is prohibited. Eight hours constitute a day’s work. Women may 
not be employed after midnight. They may not be employed during 
the four weeks preceding or the four weeks following childbirth, nor 
placed in charge of motors in operation, power-transmission appara- 
tus, or dangerous machinery. 

State railroad retirement and benefit fund.—As provided by the law 
of May 10, 1918, the savings fund is reorganized as the State railroad 
retirement fund, the purpose of which is: (a) The general administra- 
tion of funds provided under existing laws,’ and all funds created by 
the voluntary deposits of State railroad employees; (6) the encourage- 
ment of voluntary savings; (c) the provision of a pension system, 
life and accident insurance, and employees’ mutual societies; (d) the 
development of institutions for moral, social, and economic better- 
ment of employees and their families; and (ce) the provision of a 
railroad sanitary service. 

Generally speaking, all persons regularly employed as clerks, skilled 
workmen, or laborers are required to become contributors to the fund. 
Those not so required may become voluntary contributors. The 
general fund shall, by annual appropriations, maintain a medical, 
pharmaceutical, and hospital service for employees and passengers. 

Full retirement benefits are granted after 20 years of service, and 
proportional benefits to those who have been in the service over 5 
years; those who have served 1 year but less than 5 years are entitled 
to the return of the amounts contributed plus the interest; those 
who have served less than 1 year, their contributions only. 

Voluntary contributions to the benefit fund may be made, subject 
to withdrawal on sight, for a term or under special conditions. No 
interest is allowed on any sum under 1 peso (36.5 cents) or on sums 
on deposit less than 30 days. Interest shall not be less than 5 per 
cent per annum. Savings certificates, payable in full on date of 
issue or in installments, may be issued as a basis of constituting 
annuities of definite maturity values. 

Voluntary contributions may be made, under certain conditions, 
for the purchase of annuities, on current accounts for the purchase of 
real estate, for the constitution of a retirement fund, and in any 
other way considered an incentive to economy and saving. 

Married women and minors shall be considered as free administra- 
tors of their own affairs, as regards their deposits and payments in 
the benefit fund. 





41See MONTHLY REVIEW, February, 1918, p. 435 
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Extra benefits may be granted to voluntary contributors who 
hecome incapacitated for work through industrial accidents or 
occupational diseases. 

The amount of funeral expenses allowable is to be fixed each year 
at an amount not less than 150 pesos ($54.75) nor more than 300 
pesos ($109.50). Claim for such expenses must be made within one 
year from the date of death. In case funeral expenses become pay- 
nble to a hospital or mutual association, only the actual expenses 
may be paid. 

Supplementary annuities may be granted to widows or widowers 
and their dependent children under 18 years of age, the supplementary 
annuity not to exceed 25 per cent of the regular annuity, and the 
‘otal amount not to exceed 360 pesos ($131.40). 

Special allowances may be made to persons under 18 years of age 
while attending school. Such allowances may not exceed 120 pesos 

$43.80) per year for each minor, nor 360 pesos ($131.40) per year for 

one family, whatever the number of minors. Families receiving 
annuities amounting to over 2,200 pesos ($803), either from the fund 
or directly from the railroad, are not included in this provision. 
The fund is under no obligation to continue such grants. 

The fund is to provide for the voluntary retirement of contributors 
at 55, 60, and 65 years of age. These annuities may be acquired by 
one payment or by periodical payments which may be either as 
alienated or reserved capital. In the latter case the contributions, 
without interest or bonus, are payable to the dependents at the 
death of the purchaser. No immediate annuity may be purchased 
which yields less than 120 pesos ($43.80) per annum or more than 
1,200 pesos ($438). 

The benefit fund may contract for life insurance, subject to the 
rigid application of the insurance regulations, and, until a national 
mortality table is calculated, the rates and values are to be based 
upon tables in use by the national life insurance companies. Collec- 
tive insurance may be effected with employees’ mutual companies, 
or reinsurance of a portion of their risk may be assumed by the fund. 
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HOUSING. 





Report of the United States Housing Corporation. 


PREVIOUS report of the United States Housing Corporation 

of the Department of Labor which appeared December 
1918, outlined the preliminary work, the organization, the purpose 
and the methods of the corporation.'. A recent report, which |). 
been specially prepared for Congress and will not be printed, brie! y 
reviews the field covered by the first report and describes the work 
of the corporation subsequent to November, 1918, that is, up to May, 
1919. A more complete report in two volumes is in preparation 
Volume II of which has appeared. 

The Housing Corporation provided living accommodations in 
26 localities. In 24 of these localities houses for 5,899 workers’ 
families were erected. Dormitories or residence halls for 8,10 
persons were also provided in some of these localities. These oper:- 
tions of the corporation covered a period of four months, July to 
November, 1918. Eighty-nine per cent of the families will be cared 
for in individual houses against 11 per cent in apartments. Tho 
approximate final cost of these accommodations will be $35,000,000, 
making a pér capita gross cost of $1,104, assuming that a workers 
family represents on the average at least four persons. Hence tlic 
cost per family may be roughly set down as a trifle over $4,400. 

Of the houses and apartments, 2,094 were occupied on May 15, 
and 2,479 persons were occupying the hotels and dormitories con- 
structed by the corporation. 

The number of families provided for, and the character of the 
accommodations provided by the corporation, are set forth in thc 
following table. 


, 





1 Summarized in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW of February, 1919, pp. 246 to 251. 
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SUMMARY TABLE OF FAMILY ACCOMMODATIONS PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSING CORPORATION.! 
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1 Does not include stores, cafeterias, restaurants, heating plants, and other special structures, 
2 Does not include 267 houses constructed and abandoned at three different locations, 


The report of the corporation to Congress makes the following 
observations: 


Rental policy.—All houses of the corporation are being rented. Rental prices have 
been fixed after careful study, both of the cost of construction, the prevailing rentals 
of the city in which they fall, and the ability of the workingmen to pay. An attempt 
has been made to fix a price which will be fair to the workingman and to the Iederal 
Government, and a price which will not discourage private building enterprise within 
that same community, for it is recognized that as the Federal Government has built 
houses for emergency purposes only that it would be poor policy for the Government 
in managing its properties to charge rents so low that private builders could no longer 
afford to build. The American workingman does not want to be subsidized, and in 
our experience has proved willing to pay a just price. 

Reduction in personnel.—Coincident with the termination of all projects not suffi- 
ciently far advanced to justify completion, the corporation has been cutting down its 
personnel. On November 15, 1918, four days after the signing of the armistice, there 
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were 848 persons on the rolls of the corporation; on May 16, 1919, the number was 387. 
Further reductions are being made every two weeks, f 
Disposal of records of corporation.—The large number of daily inquiries received by 
the United States Housing Corporation for information on varied aspects of this coni- 
prehensive subject have convinced members of this corporation that some permanie; 
provision should be made by the Federal Government for the utilization of the mato 
rials and the information which have been collected by the Housing Corporation a)! 
other branches of the Government which have been charged with work in this field. 
The almost universal shortage of housing accommodations has led to an exceptiona! 
amount of interest in this field and has brought the subject intimately home to ever, T 
chamber of commerce, manufacturer's association, or real estate board. It is apparent 
that they do not want the Federal Government to continue to build houses, or in an 
way to subsidize house building, but they do desire that the materials on this subjec: 
gathered for an emergency purpose shall not be stored in some out of the way place. . " 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 





Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


HE thirty-ninth annual convention of the American Federation 

of Labor met at Atlantic City, N. J.,on Monday, June 9, 1919, 

and remained in session until Monday, June 23. The president, 
Samuel Gompers, presided over the sessions. 

The reports of the secretary and of the executive council for the 
year just passed were submitted to the convention on the first day of 
its sessions. 

As to finances, the secretary’s report recorded a total balance 
on hand, April 30, 1919, of $217,490.16, after all expenses had been 
met. The receipts for the year were $780,008.55. With respect 
to the 884 directly chartered local trade and Federal labor unions 
(not affiliated with any international unions), the secretary’s report 
showed total receipts of $54,308.19 for the defense fund for these 
organizations. The sum of $7,654.50 was paid out in strike benefits 
for these bodies during the year, and the balance in the defense fund 
was $179,725.89. 

The secretary’s report further showed that during the year ending 
April 30, a total of 555 charters were issued to national and inter- 
national, State central, local trade, and Federal labor unions; and 
that charters were revoked or surrendered, and unions disbanded, 
suspended, or amalgamated in 471 instances. 

The reports of international and national organizations carried 
the information that they issued during the year a total of 6,743 
charters; and that 1,719 lapsed or were surrendered. The gain in 
individual membership as reported by the secretaries of 66 inter- 
national organizations was 826,449. Reports from a like number of 
internationals show a total of 1,515 strikes, in which 234,446 workers 
were directly involved. Of this number 203,876 secured improved 
conditions. The total cost of the controversies to the internationals 
involved was $1,391,833.30. In addition, $82,547.48 was donated 
by unions for financial assistance of unions on strike. 

According to the report, the total membership of all unions, 
international, national, Federal, and local, affiliated with the Amer- 
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ican Federation of Labor, increased during the year to 3,260,068, or 
19.6 per cent more than the number reported at the convention 
of 1918. There are now 111 national and international unions, 
884 local trade and Federal labor unions, 816 city central bodies, 
572 local department councils, 46 State federations, and (included 
in the above figures) 33,852 local unions, in the American Federation 
of Labor. 
Proceedings of the Convention. 


The convention received a greeting from President Wilson in Paris. 
Addresses of welcome were delivered by Gov. Runyon, of New Jersey, 
Mayor Bacharach, of Atlantic City, and President Arthur A. Quinn, 
of the New Jersey State Federation of Labor, to which President 
Gompers replied with a speech in which he enunciated the new con- 
ception of industrial justice that has risen in the minds of the workers 
during the war. He said: 

The day of tyranny and autocracy, whether it be in the political or the industria! 
life of our people, has gone, and if any employer believes that industrial autocracy or 
despotism is going to prevail in the United States of America, he has counted and is 
counting without his host. The principles for which this labor movement has con- 
tended and is contending must come to full fruition. We are making no unjust or 
unwarranted demands upon society or upon employers as such, but for the service 
which men and women of labor give to society, a service without which civilization 
itself would perish—for that service we insist upon a return that shall give us the 
opportunity to live full-rounded lives, ourselves, our wives, our children, our depend- 
ents, and to make of this country of ours and this world of ours a place worthy of the 
civilization of our time. 

The first day’s session was largely occupied by the reading of 
the report of the American Federation of Labor delegation to tho 
Peace Conference. 

On the second day of the convention, the report of the American 
Federation of Labor delegation to Italy was read, and Mr. Glenn FE. 
Plumb, counsellor for the Railroad Brotherhoods, delivered an address 
describing the brotherhoods’ plan for Government acquisition and 
ownership of the railroad systems and their operation by a corpora- 
tion to be controlled by a board of directors representative equally 
of the public, the managers of the railroads, and the workers on the 
railroads. 

On the third day, the report of the fraternal delegates to the 
British Trades-Union Congress was read to the convention, as well as 
the report of the American Federation of Labor delegation to Great 
Britain, France, and Italy. 

After considerable debate, the convention voted, by 26,476 to 
3,997, in favor of a resolution disapproving of wartime prohibition 
and expressing the conviction that the prohibition amendment to 
the Constitution should be amended so as to permit the brewing 


of 2.75 per cent beer. 
[544] 
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Mrs. Rena Mooney, wife of Thomas J. Mooney, undergoing life 
imprisonment after conviction on the charge of complicity in the 
Preparedness Day bomb outrages in San Francisco in 1916, addressed 
the convention in behalf of her husband’s plea of innocence. 

Miss Margaret Bondfield, fraternal delegate from the British 
‘Trades-Union Congress, addressed the convention on the fourth day, 
as did also her colleague, S. Finney. Other fraternal delegates who 
addressed the convention were J. M. Walsh, representing the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress, and B. Suzuki, president of the Work- 
men’s Friendly Society of Japan. On the fifth day, Hon. William 
B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, made an address. The Secretary 
referred to the great part labor had taken in the war, to the agita- 
tions of Bolshevism, to the activities of the 1. W. W. as seen by the 
President’s Mediation Commission of which Secretary Wilson was 
chairman, to the necessity for maintaining the American standard 
of living for wage workers, and then continued: 

The employers and the employees have a mutual interest in securing the largest 
possible production with a given amount of labor, having due regard to the health, 
the safety, the opportunities for rest, recreation, and improvement of the workers. 
These being safeguarded, the larger the amount that is produced the larger will be 
the amount that there is to divide. If there is nothing produced there will be nothing 
todivide. If there isa large amount produced there will be a large amount to divide. 
Their interests diverge only when it comes to a division of what has been mutually 
produced, and if they are wise in their generation in these modern times, with labor 
realizing its importance in the defense of the country and the maintenance of the 
country, instead of solving the problem by the use of the economic power on the part 
of the employer, imposing his will upon the worker, or the use of collective power on 
the part of the employees imposing their will upon the employers, they will sit around 
the council table and endeavor to work out the problem on a democratic basis that 
will secure to each all that he is entitled to receive. 


Summary of Resolutions Adopted. 


Among the resolutions adopted and actions taken were the fol- 
lowing: 

Urging immediate provision by Congress of funds with which to 
continue the United States Employment Service and legislation 
making that service a permanent bratfch of the Government. 

Condemning the so-called “‘ Rockefeller plan of industrial repre- 
sentation”’ and all so-called “company unions,”’ and demanding the 
right to bargain collectively through trades unions. 

‘Instructing the executive council to cooperate with organizations 
of Federal employees in efforts to secure upward revisions of salaries, 
and condemning low-wage standards in the Federal service. 

Urging upon Congress passage of legislation establishing minimum 
salaries of $1,000 for grade teachers and $1,200 for high-school 
teachers in the schools of the District of Columbia. 
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Favoring the passage of H. J. Resolution 32, pending in Congress, 
enfranchising the citizens of the District of Columbia and the Cana] 
Zone. 


Declaring in favor of civil service for workers in publie libraries: 


denouncing control exercised over public libraries by private wealt): 
and urging public ownership, control, and administration of these 
institutions, and representation of union labor on all boards of 
trustees of public libraries; instructing the executive council to give 
assistance to efforts to organize library workers. 

Expressing support of governmental activities in scientific and 
technical research and urging its extension. 

Condemning mob rule and lynch law. 

Protesting against massacres of Jewish residents of Poland, the 
Ukraine, and other countries of eastern Europe. 

Indorsing efforts of the United States Public Health Service in 
combating the spread of venereal diseases; and calling upon al! 
affiliated organizations to acquaint their members with the progra 
of the Public Health Service in this regard. 

Commending the work of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics ‘for great good accomplished in estabiishing figures which 
furnish a fair basis to be used in making desired readjustments”’ o! 
wage rates. 

Urging extension of the jurisdiction of the reclassification com- 
mission, reclassifying Federal civil service in the District of Columbia. 
to empower it to investigate and make recommendations with respect 
to duties, wages, salaries, hours, and titles of Federal employees 
throughout the country. 

Calling attention of Congress to extension of the control of meat 
packers over preparation and sale of unrelated food products, ani 
supporting the Federal Trade Commission program of remedial legis- 
lation with respect to the meat-packing industry. 

Affirming the belief of the convention that the people of Ireland 
should be accorded right of self-determination; asking the United 
States Senate to request the American Peace Mission to secure a 
hearing before the Peace Conference for representatives of the 
“Trish Republic” and urging Congress to give recognition to the 
government of the “Republic of Ireland.” 

Declaring in favor of public ownership and control of the rail- 
roads and instructing the executive council to cooperate with the 
railroad brotherhoods in their effort to reorganize railroad industry 
along lines of the so-called “ Plum plan.” 

Urging withdrawal at the earliest possible moment of all United 
States troops from Russian soil; refusing indorsement of the soviet 
government of Russia “or any other form of government in that 
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country until the peoples of Russia, through a constituent or other 
form of national assembly, representing all of the people, through 
popular elections, shall have reestablished a truly democratic form 
of government.” 

Opposing the movement for a general strike in protest against 
delay in according a new trial! to Thomas J. Mooney, San Francisco 
labor leader; but instructing the executive council to give early 
attention to devising practical ways and means to secure a new 
trial. 

Requesting the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
the House of Representatives to investigate allered failures by the 
Department of Commerce to properly enforce the seamen’s act; 
denouncing bills introduced by Senator Calder and Representative 
Gould of New York, repealing important clauses of the seamen’s 
act. 

Indorsing the McKellar-Keating crvil service retirement bill. 

Indorsing effort toward the establishment of a minimum wage 
for Government employees. 

Approving effort for establishment of a Federal budget system. 

Approving proposed legislation prohibiting immigration to the 
United States for a fixed period of years. 

Expressing ‘insistent demand that immediately following the 
signing of the peace treaty all laws in any way limiting or infringing 
upon the right of free speech, of a free press, and freedom of assembly, 
which were enacted as war measures, shall be repealed.” 

After some debate the convention indorsed the League of Nations 
covenant and the draft convention of the International Labor Con- 
ference, the vote being 29,909 for indorsement and 420 against. 
An amendment, however, was adopted, stipulating that the action 
could not be construed as denying the right of self-determination 
to Ireland. 

Reports of Committees. 


The report of the committee appointed to consider the question 
of the shorter work day was adopted. The committee in its report 
dwelt upon the high cost of living and the unemployment problem 
as causes of present unrest among workingmen, noted instances 
where the 44-hour week has already been introduced, and expressed 
the belief that “it will be but a short time till the 8-hour day, with 
half holiday on Saturday, meaning a 44-hour week, will be the uni- 
versal hours of labor and adopted in al) industries.” The com- 
mittee, however, went further than this and stated, in conclusion: 

There is no doubt but that in the near future many organizations will determine that 


in order to take care of all of their members gaining a livelihood by employment at 
their trade it will be necessary to inaugurate a six-hour day. 
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Your committee therefore recommends further that the executive council lend its 
assistance in the fullest degree to any organization seeking to establish a shorter work- 
day that will provide for the employment of all its members. The organization itself 
must necessarily be the judge of what should be the length of the work in the industry 
over which it has jurisdiction. When it has decided and established its claim to 
shorter hours, no matter what they may be, then the American Federation of Labo: 
should lend its fullest assistance and your committee so recommends. 


The recommendations of the committee on education as adopted 
by the convention include the following: ! 


Simplification of courses of study so as to afford in the upper years of the elementary 
school diversified training for children who can not go to higher schools. These 
diversified courses should be flexible, so that pupils will be able to transfer from one 
to another. ‘‘We must not compel the child to pay the penalty throughout life for 
a mistaken decision made in childhood. Organized labor should demand and help to 
secure an expansion and diversification of both elementary and secondary education 
so that a democratic equality of opportunity for preparations for the callings of their 
choice may be offered the children of the people.”’ 

Hearty support of the demand for well-considered methods of vocational guidance 
in our schools. 

Vigorous and effective teaching of the privileges and obligations of intelligent citi- 
zenship, particularly in industrial and vocational courses; and the teaching of English 
to non-English-speaking people. 

The establishment of complete systems of modern physical education under specially 
trained instructors. 

Better enforcement of compulsory educational laws and the universal establishment 
of a minimum school-leaving age at 16 years. 

A thoroughgoing revision upward of the salary schedule of all teachers. 

Teachers should have tenure of position during efficiency with no dismissals without 
full public hearings before a commission on which the teachers are fairly represented. 


Election of Officers. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, Samuel 
Gompers; first vice president, James Duncan; second vice president, 
Joseph F. Valentine; third vice president, Frank Duffy; fourth vice 
president, William Green; fifth vice president, Wiliam B. Mahon; 
sixth vice president, Thomas A. Rickert; seventh vice president, 
Jacob Fischer; eighth vice president, Matthew Woll; secretary, 
Frank Morrison; treasurer, Daniel J. Tobin; fraternal delegates to 
the British Trades-Union Congress, William L. Hutcheson, John J. 
Hynes; delegate to the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, Sam 
Griggs. The location of next year’s convention was left to the ex- 
ecutive council. 





1 These resolutions are given In full on pages 253 to 255 of this issua, 
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The American Federation of Teachers. 
By Mrs. V. B. Turner, 


NIONISM among teachers, long since an effective force in Great 
Britain, is a movement of recent and comparatively rapid 
development in the United States. Teachers’ unions, it is true, 
have for more than a decade existed in various parts of the country 
and a number of them have been affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. But this early unionizing of teachers was 
purely a local matter and only in exceptional cases, as for instance, 
that of the Chicago unions, did the activity of the local organizations 
become generally known. 

Gradually a knowledge of the struggle for improvement in salaries 
and in working conditions spread beyond local limits, and this fact, 
together with the utter, inability of the existing teachers’ organiza- 
tions to meet the pressing need for similar changes throughout the 
profession, forced the teachers to a decision that the usual type of 
teachers’ organization is not strong enough either in itself or in its 
affiliations effectively to meet present-day requirements, and finally 
resulted in the fusing of the scattered unions into a national body 
offlhated with the American Federation of Labor. — 


Organization and Growth of American Federation of 
Teachers. 


The American Federation of Teachers was organized in Chicago, 
April 15, 1916, through the initial efforts of the Chicago teachers who 
are pioneers in the union movement among teachers, and who, from 
their struggles with forces inimical to educational welfare in that 
city, were convinced of the immediate necessity for stronger and 
more concerted action. The call for the formation of the national 
federation was made by the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, the Chicago 
Federation of Men Teachers, and the Federation of Women High 
School Teachers of Chicago. Similar organizations in New York, 
Washington, Scranton, Oklahoma City, and Gary responded by 
sending delegates to meet those from the Chicago federations. A 
constitution was adopted and oflicers were elected, thus effecting 
an organization of 2,800 members from eight locals, six of which 
were at that time affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

According to reports from the organizers and officials of the 
various unions this number has increased during the brief existence 
of the federation to 90 locals with about 8,000 members, the greatest 
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activity in organization manifesting itself since January 1, 1919. 
In a few cities the teachers are 100 per cent organized. Five unions 
in Washington, D. C., represent about 75 per cent of the teaching 
force. Teachers’ unions have also invaded the far west. Sixty- 
seven out of 69 high-school teachers in Sacramento, Calif., are 
members of the high-school teachers’ union recently organized in 
that city. The San Francisco union has passed the 150 mark and a 
State federation was formed May 31, 1919. The Chicago Federation 
of Men Teachers has 200 members—a majority of the male teachers 
in the Chicago high schools. The Federation of Women High Schoo! 
Teachers is younger and smaller, having only 60 members. One of 
the New York locals numbers 1,000 members, while the teachers of 
Memphis, Tenn., are about 90 per cent organized. Three normal 
schools have locals, the Milwaukee Normal being the pioneer. How- 
ard University, of Washington, D. C., organized the first university 
local and now has a membership of 38 cooperating with the university 
organization in bringing about desirable changes. The University of 
Illinois and the College of the City of New*York have followed its 
example, and according to press reports several of the Harvard 
professors are members of a teachers’ union in Boston. 





Object of the American Federation of Teachers. 


The slogan of the federation is: ‘‘Democracy in education. 
Education for democracy,’’ and its object, as stated in the constitut- 
ion,’ “shall be to bring associations of teachers into relations of 
mutual assistance and cooperation; to obtain for them all the rights 
and benefits to which they are entitled; to raise the standard of the 
teaching profession by securing the conditions essential to the best 
professional service, and to promote such a democratization of the 
schools as will enable them better to equip their pupils to take their 
place in the industrial, social, and political life of the community.” 


Membership. 


Prior to July, 1918, the membership of the unions consisted only 
of public-school teachers who had class-room work. Principals or 
school officials having disciplinary or rating power over other teachers 
were not admitted to membership, the idea being that teachers 
would act more freely and independently apart from the usual 
restraint of schoolroom supervision. 

During the annual convention held at Pittsburg, Pa., July 4-6, 
1918, the constitution was amended to “admit to membership 
associations of public-school principals in their capacity as teachers 





4 American Federation of Teachers’ Constitution, 1918, Art. II, p. 3 
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or as public-school employees under such rules and regulations as 
may be fixed by the executive council of the American Federation 
of Teachers”’ and in accordance witk the provisions of the constitution 
limiting such membership. In communities where there are fewer 
than 15 principals, individual principals may be admitted to mem- 
bership in teachers’ locals after the locals have been established 
and actively working for two years and provided that their consti- 
tutions do not forbid the admission of principals. An amendment 
making college and university professors eligible to membership in 
the federation was also adopted by the same convention. Since 
that time organization has taken place among principals and to some 
extent in universities, as previously noted. 


National Officials. 


The officers of the federation, consisting of a president, a secretary- 
treasurer, and nine vice presidents, constitute the executive council, 
which carries out the instructions of the national conventions. A 
list of the officers elected at the last convention follows: 

President, Charles B. Stillman, Wilmette, Lll.; secretary-treasurer, 
Il. G. Stecker, Chicago, Ll.; national organizer, first vice president, 
L. V. Lampson, Washington, D. C.; editor of the American Teacher, 
sixth vice president, Henry V. Linville, New York City; second 
vice president, Mabel L. Rees, Brooklyn, N. Y.; third vice presi- 
dent, Anita Bailey, Gary, Ind.; fourth vice president, Judith R. 
Riddick, Norfolk, Va.; fifth vice president, S. E. Compton, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; seventh vice president, Clara K. Stutz, Washington, 
D. C.; eighth vice president, Carrie L. Colburn, Olean, N. Y.; ninth 
vice president, Isabel Williams, St. Paul, Minn. 


General Constitutional Provisions. 


The constitution also provides that the convention of the federa- 
tion shall meet annually during the Christmas vacation or at such 
other time as the executive council may set, the place of meeting to 
be determined by the delegates at each annual convention. Each 
local with a membership of 100 or less is entitled to two delegates to 
the national convention and for every “additional hundred members 
or major fraction thereof, one additional delegate.” The finances 
of the federation are met by a monthly per capita tax of from 10 to 
25 cents, graduated according to the amount of annual salary of 
members, 5 cents a month being reserved in every case to cover sub- 
scription to the ‘‘ American Teacher,” the official organ of the federa- 
tion. Charters for new locals may be obtained from the executive 
council upon the application of seven or more public-school teachers 
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and the payment of a foe of $10. Since July, 1918, this provision 
has also been applicable to teachers in private institutions excep! 
such institutions as are maintained primarily for religious purposes 
or as private financial enterprises. 


Affiliations. 


On May 9, 1916, the American Federation of Teachers was affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor, and, according to 
Article XII of the constitution, ‘‘shall permanently maintain that 
affiliation.” It is also affiliated with the Women’s National Trade 
Union League of America. Each union is or may be affiliated with 
its local central labor organization and with the State federation of 
labor, as well as with other clubs or federations nonunion in 
character. 

It is apparently the affiliation of teachers’ unions with labor 
rather than the fact of the existence of such unions which has 
created opposition to them. Critics of this policy advance the idea 
that teachers are public employees and should not, therefore, ally 
themselves with particular social groups. Such action, they con- 
tend, stimulates class consciousness and thus controverts the 
teachers’ stand for democracy. 

To this objection it is urged that the majority of children in the 
public school come from working-class homes, and that the teachers, 
by emerging from their traditional isolation and casting in their lot 
with organizations fundamentally and unselfishly interested ° in 
public education, are practically demonstrating their slogan of 
democracy in education. Furthermore, it is believed that this 
alignment, instead of fostering class feeling, will tend eventually to 
break down existing barriers between so-called labor and other 
classes, due frequently to misunderstandings or a different point of 
view. 

The imputation is made that teachers are adopting unionization 
merely to increase their salaries. The advocates of the unions con- 
sider that any improvement in the status of the teachers will equally 
benefit children who can not afford any but public education, and 
that concerted action for such purposes is legitimate and needs no 
defense. 

Their defense, however, is that long before the war great dis- 
content prevailed among the teachers of the United States regard- 
ing the conditions of their employment—unskilled laborers being in 
many instances paid as well; their tenure of position was insecure; 
autocratic supervisory methods prevailed; and there was little or 
no provision for sickness and old age. With the war and its ac- 
companying rise in cost of living and increased opportunities for 
[552] 
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other lines of work, an economic crisis so far as teachers are con- 
cerned became imminent. While some were undoubtedly attracted 
hy industrial opportunities, others were inexorably forced out of the 
profession in the interests of self-preservation. 

According to an official source,’ the average salary for all public 
school teachers in the United States in 1915 was $543.31; that is, 
“$1.73 per working-day throughout the year or $1.48 per living-day 
throughout the year.”’ The statistics upon which this statement is 
based show that a large number of positions paid $400 and $300 a year 
and some less. Since that time an effort has been made in different 
States to raise the level of teachers’ salaries, but the report con- 
tinues: ‘“‘‘The most roseate optimist we have heard of says salaries 
have advanced 10 per cent within the last three years. If that is 
true, the average daily wage of the teachers in the United States is 
now (1918) $1.63 instead of $1.48.” According to reports? received 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics the average increase 
in the cost of living in 18 shipbuilding centers from December, 1914, 
to December, 1918, was 73.4 percent. It is apparent from a com- 
parison of these statistics that a very substantial increase in teachers’ 
salaries must be had if an educational breakdown is to be averted. 

The teachers have no desire to leave the profession, and those who 
have joined the unions have come to believe, as previously stated, that 
the quickest and most effective way of attracting public attention to 
this vital matter of salaries is to organize in such manner as will enable 
them to secure a living wage. ‘The material, and incidentally the 
spiritual, independence thus attained will, they think, better prepare 
them adequately to satisfy the demands of an exacting public. 

The American Federation of Labor offered such an alliance. Its 
attitude toward the Towner Bill,* and the educational programs ad- 
vocated by various State labor federations, notably New York and 
Illinois, indicate that labor not only is awake to the needs of the public 
schools but is ready to assist in securing, through more complete 
equipment and a better trained, better paid force, adequate educa- 
tional facilities for children of all classes. 

To meet the objection that teachers’ unions might be ordered out 
on strike, the unions maintain that they are completely autonomous 
bodies, their constitution having no provision regarding strikes; 
that they depend rather upon “ organization, publicity, and politi- 
cal action”? to safeguard teachers’ interests. The authors of the 





1 National Education Association of the Unites States. Teachers’ salarics and cost of living. Washington 
1918, p. 25. 

2 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, May, 1919, pp. 166-168. 

® Bill (H. R. 15400) introduced by Representative Towner, of Iowa, at the instance of the American 
Federation of Teachers, the National Education Association, and the American Federation of Labor for 
the creation of a Federal department of education. 
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National Education Association salary report for 1918 have the follow- 
ing to say in this connection: 

The literature of the unionist organizations is conservative in tone. One need not 
be disturbed by the fear that they will resort to undignified and violent measures. 
Unions formed of American teachers may be depended upon to pursue a wise, patient, 
and purely democratic policy. Moreover, what the teachers of the country are asking 
of the people—their ultimate employers—is not asked in selfishness but in the widest 
interest of the people themselves. Public schools are the chief bulwark of liberty. 
If the teachers of the country are ruined economically, the schools will fail and de- 
mocracy itself will be imperiled. 


Activities of Individual Unions. 


While the necessity of increases in salary is the immediate impelling 
motive in the unionizing of teachers, and reports from various locals 
indicate that encouraging results are being obtained through such 
organization, the activities of the unions are not confined to efforts 
in this direction. In one city it is claimed that an organized attack 
made by the teachers’ federations upon violators of the tax law has 
added $1,250,000 annually to the school revenue. Campaigns for 
the protection of teachers’ tenure, for the investigation and publicity 
of school-fund expenditures, for a limitation of the hours of labor for 
women and children, and against the unreasonable punishment of 
teachers, have been successfully carried on. 

One of the smaller unions which, so it states, is affiliated with its 
local trades council, and which has the recognition of the school 
board and the backing of a strong public sentiment, ineluding the 
support of the local press, has secured the early hiring of teachers, 
together with the correction of an unjust contract, higher salaries, 
longer school term, and the cooperation of the school board on 
school problems. 

Legislation has been urged to increase the State and county 
appropriation for educational purposes. Classes in citizenship and in 
subjects of direct practical benefit to the workers are being arranged 
for the summer months, teachers’ councils have been elected to 
cooperate with the superintendents and boards of education on 
administrative problems. The ordinary citizen is being brought to a 
more intelligent understanding of school problems, and is therefore 
developing a more active interest in the personnel of boards of 
education. 

It is evident from an examination of the various activities of 
teachers’ unions that a not unimportant factor of these organizations 
is the placing of responsibility upon the teacher to participate ac- 
tively in civic and national affairs. ‘Federation teachers,” says the 





1 National Education Association of the United States. Teachers’ salaries and cost of living. Washing- 
ton, 1918, p. 20. 
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president of one large union, “are no longer buried in any sort of 
monastic or scholastic calm. They have struck out into the great 
life current of the Nation, State, and city. They have developed a 
broader conception of the functions and relations of the teacher, and 
an identification of his fundamental interests as a worker with those 
of other workers. * * * There is evident in the federations the 
growth of a whole new body of ideals for teachers and a new spirit 
of independence and self-respect in their ranks.” 


Activities of the American Federation of Teachers. 


The federation has held three annual conventions. The first one 
met in Chicago, December 29 and 30, 1916, and adopted a program 
which constitutes the charter of educational principles of the federa- 
tion, and at the third convention, which was held in Pittsburg, Pa., 
July, 1918, the constitution was revised and adopted in its present 
form and a restatement made of educational needs as they have 
developed since the adoption of the original program. 

The work of the national federation has largely been along two 
lines: Organization and educational propaganda. Two members of 
the executive council, the president and the first vice president, 
devote practically their entire time to the formation of new locals. 
Representatives of the federation appearing before the various labor 
conventions and the meetings of educational and other bodies not 
only have kept educational needs prominently before the public but 
have secured the endorsement of these bodies to educational pro- 
grams and to proposed local or national legislation regarding the 
status of teachers. Delegates from the American Federation of 
Teachers as members of committees on education have assisted in 
formulating educational programs for State and national labor organi- 
zations. The St. Paul convention of the American Federation of 
Labor held July 10-20, 1918, adopted as a whole the report upon 
labor’s educational program written and presented by the present 
president of the American Federation of Teachers, and a similarly 
prepared report adopted at the recent meeting of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at Atlantic City is a statement of the educational 
policy of the American Federation of Teachers as well as of organ- 
ized labor. The report follows: ! 

With regard to vocational education, the model laws recommended by the execu- 
tive council to the St. Paul convention, and the principles adopted by that conven- 
tion, including the indorsement of the unit as opposed to the dual system of adminis- 
tration, should be reindorsed. In this connection commendation should be given to 


the various States which have enacted continuation-school laws, and to the labor 
movement of those States for the part they played in securing such legislation. 





1 Report of proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, Eleventh day session, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Juno,1919. I’p. 14, 15. 
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Hearty support should be given the increasing demand for well considered method: 
of vocational guidance in our schools. 

Careful consideration should be given to the simplification of courses of study 
especially in the lower grades; but in connection with any movement toward simp]; 
fication, the committee believes that— 

The upper years of the elementary school should be reorganized to afford diversitied 
training, so that boys and girls who can not go on to higher schools will receive train- 
ing specifically designed for their needs, and not be compelled as at present to prepare 
for a réle they will never play. These diversified courses should be flexible so that a 
pupil will be able to transfer from one to another. We must not compel the child to 
pay the penalty throughout life for a mistaken decision made in childhood. Organized 
labor should demand and help to secure an expansion and diversification of bot! 
elementary and secondary education so that a democratic equality of opportunity 
for preparations for the callings of their choice may be offered the children of the 
people. 

In ail courses of study, and particularly in industrial and vocational courses, the 
privileges and obligations of intelligent citizenship must be taught vigorously and 
efiectively; and at least in all vocational and industrial courses an unbiased indus- 
trial history must be taught, which shall include accurate account of the organiza- 
tion of the workers and the results thereof, and shall also include a summary of al! 
legisiation, both State and Federal, affecting the industries taught. 

The basic language of instruction in all schools, both public and private, should |e 
the English language, foreign languages to be taught only as subjects in the curriculum. 

The provision of adequate facilities for the teaching of English to non-lnglisi- 
speaking people. 

The establishment of complete systems of modern physical education under sp - 
cially trained instructors. 

The provision of ample playgreund facilities as a part of the public school system. 

Continuous medical and dental] inspection throughout the schools. 

Better enforcement of compulsory education laws, and the universal establishmeut 
of a minimum school-leaving age of 16 years. 

The extension of a free-texthook system to the District of Columbia and such States 
and communitjes as have not adopted it. 

Wider use of the schoo] plant, securing increased returns to the community throu): 
additional civic, social, and educational services to both adults and children. 

Public forums should be established in every school where there is sufficient dc- 
mand, under the direction of the superintendent of schools, working in cooperation 
with advisory committees, representing the various elements in the community. 

The educational interests of the children and the future welfare of the State deman | 
a drastic reduction in the prevailing size of classes. 

In view of the demonstration by war conditions of the industrial and education»! 
value of the metric system, the committee recommends that the executive counci! 
cause an investigation to be made of the advantages of the introduction of the metric 
system into this country with a view to determine what further steps, such as congres- 
sional action, may be advisable. 

A thoroughgoing revision upward of the salary schedule of teachers in the public 
schools, normal schools and universities, to meet the increased cust of living and the 
growing appreciation of the value to the community and the nation of the teachers’ 
services. 

The liberal ungrudging reorganization and increase of school revenues as the only 
means of maintaining and developing the efficiency of our public schools. 

In order to secure a more democratic administration of our schools, to develop a 
spirit of cooperation, and to gain for the community the benefit of the experience 
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and initiative of the teaching body, boards of education and superintendents of schools 
should confer with committees representing organizations of the teachers’ choice in all 
cases of controversy between school authorities and teachers, and should consider 
and make official public record of suggestions dealing with the conduct of the schools 
submitted by the teachers through such committees. 

Teachers should have tenure of position during efficiency. There should be no 
dismissals without full public hearings before a commission on which the teachers are 
fairly represented. 

In a democracy the primary requirement is citizenship educated to straightforward 
logical thinking, based on facts established by carefully sifted evidence. The schools 
can not develop this essential mental fiber if the pupils are carefully shielded from 
knowledge of the topics men and women think about. Secondary only to a citizen’s 
ability to do his own thinking, is his ability to make his influence felt in his group and 
community by effectively presenting his views to his fellows, and meeting opposition 
in a spirit of tolerance. This power of effective self-expression and the habits of tol- 
erance, and of intellectual fairness toward opponents, can not be formed without 
the discussion of topics that give opportunity for their exercise. Therefore in order 
to enable the schools to perform one of their chief functions—preparation for active 
citizenship—pupils should be encouraged to discuss under intelligent supervision 
current events and the problems of citizenship. 

It is unquestionable that teachers have no right to impose their personal views on 
pupils. But it is necessary in some quarters to emphasize that neither do school 
authorities have that right. And it is further necessary to ask this convention to 
indorse with all its power the principle that men and women in becoming teachers 
do not thereby surrender their rights as American citizens, and that inquisitions by 
school authorities into the personal, religious, political, and economic views of 
teachers is intolerable in a free country, strikes at the very basis of our public-school 
system, and can only result in the development of mental and moral servility and the 
stultification of teachers and pupils alike. 

The right of teachers to affiliate with organized labor is beyond question. And in 
that connection, the right of teachers to hold meetings in school buildings outside of 
school hours, for the purpose of discussing organization, or of conducting the business 
of their organization, should not be questioned. Boards of education have no pro- 
prietory right in the schools, but are simply trustees for the public, of which the 
teachers are a part. 

The committee recommends that this convention urge all State and local central 
bodies to make a committee on education one of their standing committees, where it 
has not yet been done, and to make vigorous effort to secure adequate representation 
of organized labor on all boards of education. 

The achievements of the American Federation of Teachers, in cooperation with the 
labor movement, during the past year, lead the committee to repeat with greater 
emphasis the declaration of the St. Paul convention that the most effective guaranty 
of democracy and of progress in our schools is the affiliation of the teachers of the 
country with the great democratic force of organized labor, and to again urge the 
recommendation that the executive council of the American Federation of Labor 
and all State and local central bodies give every support to the American Federation 
of Teachers in the work of organizing the teachers. 
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Convention of Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials, June 2-4, 1919. 


MONG recent conventions and conferences dealing with social 
and labor problems is that of the Association of Governmenta! 
Labor Officials of the United States and Canada, which was held in 
Madison, Wis., June 2-4, 1919. The membership of this association 
includes employees of Federal, State, provincial, county, and munici- 
pal departments having to do with the enforcement and supervision 
of labor laws. Most of the delegates were State labor commissioners, 
factory inspectors, and representatives of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Twenty-one States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and one Canadian Province (Alberta), were represented. 

The addresses and papers included such topics as factory inspection, 
industrial hazards, women in industry, workmen’s compensation, tho 
problems of reconstruction, the rehabilitation of soldiers, child labor 
tax laws, industrial relations, and the employment problem. 

At the business session the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President, George P. Hambrecht, Madison, Wis.; first vice presi- 
dent, J. W. McLeod, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada; second vice presi- 
dent, S. C. Groeschel, Columbia, S. C.; third vice president, F. E. 
Wood, New Orleans, La.; fourth vice president, Miss Ethel Elliott, 
Tulsa, Okla.; fifth vice president, J. P. Summers, Juneau, Alaska: 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Linna E. Bresette, Topeka, Kans. 

Among the important resolutions adopted by the association were 
those dealing with questions of land settlement, child labor, and tho 
Woman in Industry Service of the United States Department of 
Labor.. The text of these resolutions follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that land settlement by State and 
Government credit aid is immediately necessary to save this country from the neces- 
sity of importing foodstuffs, and to relieve the distress of underhousing conditions in 
our cities. 

Resolved, That the United States Department of Labor plan of a rotary fund to es- 
tablish men on the land, pay them for developing it, and then helping them by long- 
time credit to buy it on a community farming plan is the most feasible and will bring 
quickest results. 

Resolved, That we indorse Secretary Wilson’s idea that the land itself should be held 
in title of sale by the Government so that the farms improved under Government 
credits can not be bought up by large tracts, creating again a new tenantry system. 

Resolved, That States should adopt this system wherever land settlements are con- 
templated. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the poverty of aged, crippled, 
and indigent parents or relatives should be carried by society and not be shifted to 
the backs of little children; therefore the poverty clause should be abolished or re- 
pealed from all child labor laws, and the authority to issue employment certificates 
be delegated to one department. 
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Whereas a Federal division for women in industry in the United States Department 
of Labor has been of valuable assistance in helping to solve problems arising out of the 
employment of women in new occupations; and 

Whereas it is a recognized fact that women will remain in many of these occupations; 
and 

Whereas the woman in industry service of the United States Department of Labor 
can be of valuable assistance to the various States in helping to formulate and estab- 
lish standards of employment for women: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to continue the woman in industry service in the 
United States Department of Labor and appropriate sufficient funds for this work. 





Convention of Danish Cooperative Trade-Unions. 


HE United States minister at Copenhagen, Denmark, reports? 

that on April 25, 26, and 27, 1919, there was held in that city 

a general meeting of the Danish cooperative trade-unions, which 

embrace about 255,000 organized laborers. The gathering was 

attended by 456 representatives from the various Danish industries 

and also by delegates from German, Swedish, and Norwegian !abor 
unions. 

The chairman reported that the period 1916 to 1918, inclusive, had 
been one of phenomenal growth in the movement, the number of 
organizations increasing from 51 to 54, the number of local unions 
from 1,315 to 2,367, and the number of members from 132,000 to 
255,150, the last figure representing an increase of 93.3 per cent. 
Classified by trade a large part of the increased membership is as 
follows: 


MEMBERS OF DANISH COOPERATIVE TRADE UNIONS IN SPECIFIED TRADES, 1915 
AND 1918, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE IN 1918. 


————— — ——p 
——_ —> 





























Number of mem- 
bers in— Per cent 
Trade. ofin- 
crease. 
1915 1918 
ah eine ned edickenennmkeenegtebeseentochaseputuscansaes 4,200 30, 000 614.3 
ee ca nn ddiddbckdentereesteteetebetedocbosberestceenesees 44,000 81,000 84.1 
et atebnnelnbataebebesonns shucsagoepeunsqessctoncenes 14,000 19, 000 35.7 
C Se Ped asa dadbubeséesdds00sssssdesiessévecceoesecs 7, 000 9, 000 28.6 
Dt chit hie i edntidhbdeaeeeGhthescacsecenes beesosnechtnennenssececs 5, 000 13,000 160.0 
ee cn decciadbicvecdevveenesevestoncieossetees 3,000 9,000 200. 0 
EAOUENE ER GROG IEE 6 oc ccccscccccccccccccccccccceccsecoveccccccoece 3,000 5, 000 66.7 
SPREE ID MIU... cocbcccccscdeccccoscccccsvccsecccvccoescosccsseesa 4,000 10,000 150. 0 





4 Dispatch of May 10, 1919, transmitted to this Bureau by the State Department. 
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Resolutions Adopted. 


A deputation was appointed to place before the Danish Parliament 
the following resolutions, adopted at the meeting: 


1. The immediate introduction of a maximum working day of 8 hours is demanded. 

2. Young persons between 14 and 18 years of age should not be employed more 
than 6 hours a day and should have the same lunch hour as adult laborers. They 
should not be employed between 8 p. m. and 6a. m., nor on Sundays or other holidays. 
Nor should they be employed in industries dangerous to the health. Vocational and 
continuation training should be established in the interest of such young workers, 
regardless of sex. The training should not be neglected because given during working 
hours. In such cases the necessary freedom should be granted. 

3. The maximum working time of adult women should be fixed at 44 hours per 
week, or 8 hours on each of five days and 4 hours, concluding at noon, on Saturdays. 
As a general rule women should not be employed on Sundays. 

4. The working time of adult men should be fixed at 48 hours per week. 

5. In addition, the following rules should be established with regard to adult men 
and women laborers: 

No work should be allowed between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. unless in the public interest 
or on technical grounds. 

Industries dangerous to the health should be subject to special examination. 

Laborers, as well as employers, should be forbidden to carry out, or to arrange for 
the carrying out, of work belonging to their own undertaking after the conclusion of 
the working hours. 


A further resolution was adopted calling for the introduction, in 
1920, of summer vacations in the various industries. 





+> 
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Scandinavian-F'innish Sociopolitical Conference. 


CCORDING to a dispatch from the United States minister at 
Copenhagen, transmitted to this Bureau by the State Depart- 
ment, there was held in that city on April 25 to 29, 1919, simul- 
taneously with the meeting of Danish trade-unions,'’ a Scandinavian- 
Finnish Sociopolitical Conference, which was attended by representa- 
tives of social organizations and by Government officials of Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden. 

Some of the principal social topics which were discussed at the 
conference were sickness insurance, accident insurance, old-age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, limitation of working hours, 
protection of children and young people, exchange of information 
concerning legislation for the purpose of establishing uniform prin- 
ciples as well as of creating an understanding among the Scandi- 
navian countries, including Finland and Iceland, with regard to 
international negotiations. 





4 See preceding article, 
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At a plenary meeting which was held on April 28 it was concluded 
to create a permanent Scandinavian commission, to include repre- 
sentatives of employers and laborers in an equal number, as well as 
representatives of other parties whose interests may fall within the 
scope of the functions of this commission. In this connection the 
dispatch says: 


The commission should be summoned at least once a year and it may form sub- 
committees, consisting of members from the main commission, to discuss certain 
questions. It may also request the governments to appoint experts to enter the 
commission or to form special commissions to discuss and examine particular questions, 

In case a vote is to be taken within the commission each country possesses one vote 
and a majority decides. 

The five delegations should each establish a secretariat which should cooperate with 
each other. 

The object of such a collaboration shall first of all be that of carrying on a reciprocal 
work of enlightenment. With this idea in mind the commission recommended to the 
Governments that the social authorities in the individual countries be empowered to 
negotiate directly with each other to the greatest possible extent and that each of the 
five Governments cause uniform social statistics to be established in their countries, 
and that the task of considering the question of issuing a mutual sociopolitical period- 
ical be assigned to the commission. 

[ndependent of the permanent commission, it was decided to form as soon as pos- 
sible a ‘‘special commission,” consisting of five representatives from each of the 
countries. The purpose of this commission will be that of vindicating the socio- 
political interest of the Scandinavian countries, especially at the contemplated con- 
ference in Washington. 

While all of the aforenamed questions were dealt with by one committee, another 
committee was concerned with the question of working hours. 


The committee taking up the question of working hours decided 
to make the following recommendations to the authorities in the 
Scandinavian countries, including Finland and Iceland: 


To recognize in principle that eight hours per day or 48 hours per week are the 
highest effective working hours in the industries, and minor industries, as well as 
in the economic enterprises of the State or community. 

That the question of night work and work on Sundays be made the subject of a close 
examination with the purpose of limiting such working hours to industries where it is 
required on technical grounds. 

That rules be laid down that children under 14 years of age should not be employed 
in the industries in question and that young men and women between 14 and 18 years 
should only be engaged in work which does not constitute a menace to their physical 
development, and on the condition that their school training and other training may 
be continued in a satisfactory manner. 


A third committee, which was charged with the questions of 
employment, assignment of werk and insurance against accidents, 
recommended: 


That steps be taken on the part of the community, by planning and organizing work, 
to counteract unemployment and that support from the side of the Government or 
municipalities to unemployed laborers in the shape of money—whether this be effected 
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through insurance or in any other way—should only be rendered to persons unem- 
ployed against their will. 

That in so far as contributions are made by the Government or by the municipili- 
ties, the insurance against unemployment should be organized in such a manner that 
the public may exercise an effective control with the insurance, especially by esta)- 
lishing a close collaboration between the latter and the public bureau for the assign 
ment of work. 

That the assignment of work should take place, to the greatest possible extent, 
through public offices or offices controlled by the public and which do not carry on tli 
assignment of work as a trade. 


The dispatch notes that in a report which was made by the com- 
mittee in connection with the insurance question it was suggested 
that laborers who are citizens of one of the five countries be placed 
on equal footing, with regard to indemnities, with the laborers of any 
of these five countries in which they may reside. 
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LABOR BUREAUS. 





Department of Labor in Brazil.’ 


N compliance with an act of the National Congress of Brazil 
I conferring specific authority on the President of the Republic 
to reorganize the public service bureau under the title of the national 
department of labor, a decree was issued on October 16, 1918, pro- 
viding as follows: 

Among the duties of this branch of the Government service are 
the following: (a) To prepare and execute all rules and regulations 
relative to labor in general; (b) to supervise immigration; (c) to 
supervise colonization, both native and foreign; and (d) to regulate 
and inspect all matters relating to agricultural interests. 

The department is composed of three bureaus: (1) Labor legisla- 
tion, inspection, and statistics; (2) bureau of colonization and public 
lands; and (3) bureau of immigration, emigration, administration, 
agriculture, and accounting for the department. Each bureau is 
composed of two sections. 

The office of superintendent of immigration of the port of Rio de 
Janeiro is abolished and the duties formerly belonging to that office 
are transferred to the third bureau of the new department, and the 
supervision and lodging of immigrants at the Island of Flores shall 
hereafter be exercised by the chief of that bureau. 

The present chiefs of sections in the public service bureau shall be 
transferred to positions as chiefs of divisions in the new department. 

Including the administrative officials, 69 positions are provided. 
This number may be increased from time to time as the executive 
may consider it necessary for the good of the service. 

All employees receiving a salary exceeding 7,200 milreis? ($1,980) 
are appointed by the President of the Republic. Those receiv- 
ing a salary exceeding 2,400 milreis ($616) and up to and including 
7,200 milreis are certified by the minister, and those receiving 2,400 
milreis or less are designated by the director of the department. 

The appointment of the director shall be approved by the Minister 
of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce and also by the Minister of 
Internal Affairs. 

The appropriation for the first year’s operation is limited to 508,920 
milreis ($139,953). It is proposed that the department shall 
publish a quarterly bulletin.* 





! Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, Oct. 29, 1918. 

* The figures given are in Brazilian money, the exchange value of which, according to United States 
Treasury Department Circular No.1, was 27.5 cents in July 1,1919, and conversions are mdde on this 
basis. 

* See MONTHLY Labor REVIEW for August, 1918, p. 241, 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





Work of National War Labor Board for Year 
Ending May 31, 1919.’ 


HE National War Labor Board was created as part of the war 
machinery of the country and it is passing out of existence as 

the need for war machinery is passing. Its existence has covered a 
term of barely 13 months, only one-half of which was a period of 
active hostilities. During that period the board developed by the 
force of circumstances, into a supreme court of industry. As to its 
success in such a réle there can be no reasonable doubt. Over and 
over again it has demonstrated its effectiveness in adjusting industrial 
disputes and thereby securing maximum production, when such dis- 
putes menaced the success of the war. By the nature of its organiza- 
tion and the character of the principles followed, it has also almost 
invariably been able to secure adjustment on a basis of right and 
justice that appealed as such to the judgment of all fair-minded men. 


Disposition of Cases. 


From April 30, 1918, to May 31, 1919, the date of this report, the 
board has received 1,270 cases, 25 of which were consolidated with 
other cases, leaving 1,245 separate controversies which had to be 
passed upon by the board. Of these 1,245 cases, 706 (57 per cent) 
have been referred to other agencies having primary jurisdiction or 
have been dismissed because of voluntary settlement, lack of juris- 
diction, or for other reasons; 77 (6 per cent) are pending or remain on 
the docket as undisposed of because of divided vote or suspension; 
while in the remaining 462 cases (37 per cent) awards or findings have 
been handed down. In addition the board made 58 supplementary 
decisions in cases where action had already been taken, making a total 
of 520 formal awards or findings. This record within a period of 
less than 13 months is one which unquestionably has never been ap- 
proached by any similar agency in the history of industry. 





| National War Labor Board. Memorandum Report of the Secretary as to the work of the Board for 
the 12 months ending May 31,1919. Washington,1919. 16 pp. 
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An analysis of the disposition of the 1,245 cases referred to is given 
in the following table: 


Statement showing disposition of cases before the National War Labor Bourd to May 81, 











1919. 
Complaints received: 
Ns cencckesanvesceeeuscesceqesveonsocesese 193 
DE Shbbb6beOsnt6460000 64 s0e0esee ceen'eebeseeeeensecs 1, 052 
Le a a ne ae een ee ee 1, 245 
Disposition of cases: 
a te SEY MED, cc cccccccececcccssccscasenenscer 2 462 
a NES 60606540 bshS0esencdesccceeenceacoventssanenees 391 
# i cininwisintnbivendaceseasenseagenesaegases 315 
be | . 
rs I Ra a li i a ak 23 
:: ‘ Remaining on docket because board unable to agree......... 353 
‘3 PIs Aencnesncsersetdaccnscessacenaceresosnceneonss l 
‘a ———______- 
4 EE ee a ee ee 1, 245 


* Not including 58 supplementary awards, etc., in cases in which action had already been taken. 


’ These 53 cases represent actually only 3 case groups, as one of the case groups involves 51 docket 
numbers. 
















As to the 315 cases which were received by the board and referred 
to other boards and agencies having original jurisdiction, the follow- 
ing table shows the number referred to each specified agency: 


Number of cases referred to each specified agency. 


Department of Labor, Division of Conciliation................... 164 
Department of Labor, Employment Service. . 


pacheaneqcaemnen ce l 

Railroad Administration, Division of Labor..................... 13 
ELC i ganahSesdcendeseust ohh vbssesescccacscene 6 
cou saW WOCk des wekeses ais oneccdscceses i 
SS OR ee ee 8 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, Industrial Relations Division. .... 4 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, Labor Adjustment Board. ........ 6 
i ccc. Lhd ekhumsnebddehecesdicgecccccese 3 
nS soko gcndscebeceensaswsvucececewcss l 
er alan a cstecbcceubawetepoeccccecetesevoes 6 
PeGernl Of) Imepection Board... .. 0... scccccccccccccccccccccce 1 
War Department, various divisions.......................--.---. 24 
War Department, Quartermaster General................-...---- 5 
Army Ordnance, Industrial Relations Section................... 29 
Signal Corps and Aircraft Production Board. ................... 20 
i. sob CUh saa dues dabes coup tvbesdnsccncssonsisoce 10 
Officers of international unions... .........-.....-.-00---eeeeee 10 
Di cteadwdietedhesacesetacceneteessccscvescsasccoance 315 


It will be seen from the foregoing analysis that more than one-half 
of the complaints referred were sent to the Division of Conciliation 
of the Department of Labor with the object in view of having the 
differences adjusted, if possible, without recourse to formal proceed- 
ings before the board. 
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Of the cases removed from the docket of the board without action 
by formal award or finding, the greater number were dismissed with- 
out prejudice because of lack of prosecution or because the board was 
advised that the parties involved had entered into a formal agreement 
and no further action by the board was necessary. The following 
table shows in detail the number of cases removed for each reason 
specified: 


Cases removed from docket for reasons specified. 





en rN oo Lik cheeses deeewbesecssenes 93 
io oc ehagaisheepannéticnisaskecgueakegaeiras ll 
GEIL | DOLE LILLE EEL ONE ERNE 159 
Voluntary settlement between parties. .....................-... 116 
i cickUiteneindcdkekeuehe seenesneaneSiaenedeenenee 12 

nth Dteinind cased éiacae maebléert esi Kecknen 391 


It should be noted that cases removed from the docket required in 
many instances as careful consideration by the board or its staff as 
those cases in which formal awards or findings were made. 


Analysis of the Work of the Board by Months, May, 1918, to 
May, 1919. 


An interesting insight into the volume of work which might have 
been developed by the board had not the armistice been signed, is set 
forth in the following table, which furnishes a review of the work of 
the board by months during the 13 months ending with May 31, 1919: 








| — _ 


























Cases placed on docket. | Awards and findings made. 
Month, : Supple- 

Ronn Ex- | Total. | [ndus- ‘utile pent- | Total 

“sions, | Parte. ‘| trial. | jig, | Total. | ary ac- | actions. 
: : tions 

DR Rencncccecnsencesasensscees 38 208 246 13 21 eee 34 
in. g<nicksenbeneaveeeeds esoanku ar ae 96 125 | ee of orn 4 
 . anadodeitnntinndahinaigiditt 39 180 219 oe & 2 10 
titans atasedncguseuneebihetsa " BB 133 151 14 12 26 3 29 
oven on 6 neaneseseqeteabrsnennens 24 251 275 17 21 38 3 4] 
Ms coccccccccccecessocescocess 13 55 68 17 8 25 a 34 
PG incpbscnccaphieretnsbesncte 9 78 87 43 12 55 10 65 
Ds winGsminaudeceedag stent eas 3 70 73 35 12 47 6 53 
Pi nnit. andibvegtuddéedndbeccceauey 15 1 16 1i4 7 121 ll 132 
sori oon ccccccccccccccccccccccccccoce 1 4 5 79 9 &8 ll 99 
sl iis cinta nanuiaiadin bapinautind 4 1 5 15 1 16 3 19 
ee a ae 193 | 1,077| 11,270} 359 | 103 462 58 520 




















1 Including 25 docket numbers consolidated. 


The rapid expansion of the work of the board during the period 
of actual hostilities is at once apparent from an examination of the 
foregoing table. At the time of the signing of the armistice the board 
had acted on 455 cases but had made only about 72 formal awards and 
findings, due to the fact that special attention had been given to 
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important cases involving the production of large quantities of 
munitions, ordnance, and essential war materials, After the signing 
of the armistice a resolution of the board provided that no new cases 
except joint submissions would be received by the board after 
December 5, 1918. Altogether there have been received during 
the six months since the armistice only 423 new cases, as compared 
with 847 cases entered on the docket during the six months prior to 
the armistice. During the six months period since the armistice the 
board has acted on the 375 cases which were pending when the 
armistice was signed as well as approximately 400 new cases which 
have been docketed. 


Scope of the Board’s Awards. 


A careful tabulation of the data in the files shows that up to 
May 22 the awards and findings of the board (excluding 11 for which 
the information is lacking) directly affected 1,084 establishments 
employing 669,496 persons, of whom 80,271 were employees of street 
railways. These numbers, it is to be emphasized, include only those 
persons who were specified directly in the terms of the decisions, 
In very many cases the decision was applied in practice to other 
employees of a plant than those in whose names the controversy was 
filed. 

Of still more importance is the fact that very frequently a decision 
in regard to one company was accepted by other companies similarly 
situated. The information on this point is very limited, but it is 
known that in very many instances controversies were settled volun- 
tarily or by other adjustment agencies on the lines laid down by 
existing decisions of the board. Thus it is known that the decision 
of the board in the Bridgeport case was accepted and applied in the 
plants of the Remington Arms Co. in other places; and that the 
street railway decisions have been the basis of voluntary adjustment 
in Philadelphia, Washington, and many other cities. 

Indeed, the ‘‘principles” of the National War Labor Board as laid 
down by the conference board and as interpreted by the War 
Labor Board had a vastly wider influence and acceptance than 
indicated by any mere numerical statement of the persons directly 
affected by the decisions of the board. Other governmental adjust- 
ment agencies—such as the industrial service section of the Ordnance 
and other branches of the War Department, as well as the labor 
adjustment divisions and boards of other procurement divisions of 
the Government—have used these principles and precedents as a 
manual in their own adjustment work. , Moreover, the conciliators 
of the Department of Labor, whose work during the war has been 
of far-reaching importance, averted many difficulties by citing the 
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principles and precedents of the board to the parties in controversy 
and working out an adjustment thereunder. 

Of special interest, also, is the large number of strikes and lock- 
outs averted or called off as a direct result of the board’s interven- 
tion. The exact number is unknown, but the records show at least 
138 instances of this character. 


Origin of Cases. 


The proclamation of the President ereating the National War 
Labor Board conferred upon it jurisdiction in all controversies ‘in 
fields of production necessary for the effective conduct of the war, 
or in other fields of national activity, delays and obstructions in 
which might, in the opinion of the National Board, affect detrimen- 
tally such production.” 

The jurisdiction, as regards subject matter, thus conferred upon 
the board was extremely broad, inasmuch as in the reorganization 
of industry on a war basis there existed very few business activities 
which did not affect, directly or indirectly, the effective conduct of 
the war. This is indicated by the fact that the board dismissed 
fewer than 50 complaints on the ground that war production was 
not involved. 

In practice, however, the jurisdiction of the board was greatly and 
desirably limited by the further provision of the proclamation that 
the board should refuse to take cognizance of a controversy ‘“‘in any 
field of industrial or other activity where there is by agreement or 
Federal law a means of settlement which has not been invoked.” 

This provision excluded from the consideration of the board, ex- 
cept by way of appeal, large groups of cases where the parties con- 
cerned had provided by voluntary agreement for other means of 
arbitration or where Federal law had provided other arbitration 
agencies. Thus the vast shipbuilding industry had set up by agree- 
ment its own Labor Adjustment Board; the Ordnance Department 
and other producing departments of the Government had provided 
special industrial service sections to consider the complaints of their 
employees; and the coal mining industry had its labor conditions 
controlled by agreement of all parties with the Fuel Administration. 
In this way, in a number of the most important industries, means of 
adjustment of disputes had been arranged for, and controversies 
therein could reach the board only on appeal. The procedure of the 
board provided, moreover, that appeals would be heard only on the 
ground that the principles of the President’s proclamation had been 
violated, or that either party to an award had violated it, or to 
determine questions of jurisdiction as between Government boards. 
In no case was an appeal permissible on question of fact. 
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The cases which came to the board on appeal from decisions of 
other boards were very few. Perhaps the most important of these 
was the New York Harbor case, which came up on appeal from the 
New York Harbor Wage Adjustment Board. 

A very large number of cases, however, came to the board by way 
of reference from cunciliation agencies—such as the Department of 
Labor—which had been unable to adjust the matters in controversy. 
Thus of the 462 cases in which the board made awards and findings 
almost exactly one-third came by way of reference from other agen- 
cies and two-thirds by way of direct complaints to the board. Most 
of the cases coming by reference were from the Department of Labor, 
but some of the most important were referred by the War and Navy 
Departments and had been previously handled by the Industrial 
Service Sections of these departments. Such were the St. Louis 
cases, the Bridgeport cases, the Worthington Pump case, the Smith 
& Wesson case, and the Newark, N. J., machinists’ cases. 

It is also of interest to note that of the complaints brought directly 
to the National War Labor Board about 12 per cent were made by 
employers or employers’ associations; the remainder were made 
either by groups of employees or, in the case of union shops, by their 
union representatives. 


Execution of Awards. 


The board was given no legal authority to enforce its decisions. 
In cases of joint submission the parties had, of course, the right of 
legal redress as in all cases of violation of contract. Otherwise the 
execution of the board’s decisions depended on the support of public 
opinion, the support of other governmental agencies, and the obliga- 
tion laid upon employers and employees by their chosen representa- 
tives in the formation of the board and the drafting of its principles. 

Particularly during the period of active hostilities the powers of 
the procurement departments of the Government—such as the War 
and Navy Departments—were very great, and these powers, as well 
as the influence of the President himself, were consistently used in 
support of the awards of this board. The most striking cases of this 
kind were the Bridgeport and Smith & Wesson cases. In the former 
the President told the striking employees he would use the Federal 
Employment Service and other branches of the Government to their 
disadvantage if they did not accept the board’s award. In the Smith 
& Wesson case the War Department immediately took over the plant 
of that company when it refused to abide by the board’s decision. 

The outstanding fact, however, is that, as long as active war was 
on, the decisions of the board were accepted almost without excep- 
tion, both in ex parte cases and in cases of joint submission. Since 
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the armistice, and more particularly since the first of the year, the 
changed industrial conditions, the questioning in some quarters as to 
the board’s authority in the intermediate period between the armi- 
stice and the proclamation of peace, and the uncertainty in some 
minds as to the continued existence of the board, have combined to 
create a condition when the board’s decisions have been less spon- 


taneously accepted. 
Hearings by Board and Examiners. 


When the number of submissions to the board became so great as 
to render hearings by examiners necessary, such hearings almost 
entirely supplanted hearings before board members. In addition to 
the heavy requirement of considering the testimony secured by exam- 
iners the board heard only cases of peculiar difficulty or listened to 
oral argument in cases in which the testimony had previously been 
submitted to examiners. In total there have been 488 hearings held 
by the board members and by examiners, hearings by examiners 
being 321, or 66 per cent of the total. 

The hearings were distributed as follows: 

Hearings held before— 





thee neue seeSseesesecdednsencearsnedeescoecesosens 20 
Full National War Labor Board. ..........c.cccccccccccccce 59 
Recess or standing committee...............--... cece ee eeee 6 
A eek dain ab genie oe ouewnenmnepedgenet 46 
8. co cncoccsucbacsncesonceoced 2 
iE ER I a nae ANT A he 1 
a a ne et Hie I i py A hati 1 
NS SUGEeb ot do cde e uk sdatedessuecdbh Jeelescbeccedcce 82 
NS OES ShUb sh deeb ERS bse cs s bse be lndeesae $21 

TS ee Oe a a eee ae 488 


During the months of greatest activity examiners’ hearings aver- 
aged about 15 per week, and in view of the length of many hearings 
and their wide separation geographically, this involved the need of 
some 30 examiners. Usually the hearings were held at the place of 
controversy. This was done primarily for reasons of economy, as it 
was much less expensive to send an examiner with necessary assistants 
to another point than it was to pay the expenses of representatives 
and witnesses to Washington. The policy adopted was to assign 
only one examiner to a hearing, except in cases of particular difficulty 
or complexity; but this policy could not always be observed, owing 
to the need of breaking in new examiners, a process which could be 
best accomplished by sending a new man with a more experienced 
examiner, in order that he might get practical training. 
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Special Field Representatives. 


At the outset of the board’s work it was thought that beneficial 
results might be obtained by having representatives, designated by 
the employers’ and employees’ groups, make preliminary investiga- 
tions of complaints which were brought before the board. It was 
expected that these special field representatives might be successful 
in mediating or adjusting differences, or could prepare special reports 
as to the facts involved for the consideration of the board. Later 
these special field representatives were instructed to assist the 
parties to a controversy in preparing their cases for hearings. This 
procedure, while sound in theory, did not work out satisfactorily in 
actual practice for the reason that it tended to extend or accentuate 
the original differences as to which complaints were made. As a 
consequence, in the procedure as finally adopted by the board the 
use of special field representatives was discontinued. 


Administration of Awards. 


The policy of the board has been always to encourage to the great- 
est possible extent the self-administration of its decisions. In prac- 
tice, however, even the best drawn awards almost always left room 
for divergent interpretations. If the differences were small, adjust- 
ment could be made by correspondence, but in case of major differ- 
ences the sending of an examiner as an interpreter and administrator 
proved to be the only alternative to having the parties bring their 
difficulties direct to the board. The demand for such service was 
particularly acute in cases where an award provided for collective 
bargaining in a plant where collective bargaining had not previously 
existed. Often the parties in such cases were completely at a loss 
as to how to begin such a system and imperatively needed counsel 
with some one familiar with the processes of installing shop- 
committee systems. 

A large number of awards specifically provided that an examiner— 
or administrator, as he came to be called—should be sent to interpret 
the award. In addition, a great number of requests for adminis- 
trators have been received in cases where the award did not specifi- 
cally provide for the sending of an administrator or where such action 
was contingent upon a request made by one or both parties. The 
number of administrators available has never been sufficient to meet 
all of the requests made. Moreover, the demand for the services of 
administrators has steadily increased as more and more decisions 
were rendered by the board, and at present there is a greater demand 
for such services than at any previous time. 
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In total, 180 awards and findings have been administered by the 
Department of Administration of Awards. Administrators have 
been present in person in 128 cases. The maximum number o/ 
administrators at the time of greatest activity was about 25. 

The administration of the street railway awards was susceptible 
of a high degree of standardization. They had a common author- 
ship—all of them were written by the joint chairmen; they related to 
a single industry of remarkably homogeneous character ; and, usually, 
the employees were highly organized and both parties had bee 
accustomed to collective bargaining. 

The industrial awards, on the other hand, presented a bewilderiny 
variety of conditions, and have, in many cases, necessitated thie 
ii: stallation of elaborate machinery for collective bargaining. A not- 
a le instance of this is the Bridgeport case, where over 60 establisii- 
ments, employing 60,000 persons, were involved. It is of much 
interest to note that the system of department and works committees 
established under this award has been accepted by both parties as a 
permanent institution. 

Another striking item in the history of the administrative work wa 
the statement of officials of the Corn Products Refining Co. (Dock. 


No. 130) to the administrator of the board, that the expense of the 


award to the company, amounting to a million dollars or more, ws 
more than compensated for by the improved classification of occu 
pations worked out by the board and its examiners and by the greate: 
security of industrial relations secured by the award. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, Jan- 
uary to March, 1919. 


CCORDING to information received by the United States 
A Bureau of Labor Statistics, 608 strikes and lockouts occurred 
in this country during the first quarter of the vear 1919. 
Inasmuch as many reports do not reach the bureau until several 
months after the strikes occur, the number of strikes occurring 
during the quarter was probably somewhat larger than the above 
figure would indicate. Complete data relative to these strikes have 
not been received by the bureau and it has not been possible as yet 
to verify what have been received. The figures in the following 
tables should therefore be understood to be only an advance stato- 
ment and not to be accepted as final. 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO 
MARCH, INCLUSIVE, 1918 AND 1919. 


























, SS —— ——————— ————— 
Kind of dispute. January. | February. March. Month mes Total. 
1 Stated. 
ane ae ae 
| 
Strikes: 
IEEE. cncnsoccscccteccccccccsccepesscess 180 | 208 293 56 737 
DR i ened cnetacscenageccansatoses 172 | 193 | 176 43 584 
Lockouts: | 
eat eh akiiek ve sanhaonotingeeen 8 | 11 | 11 : 34 
DE: . -atheensinadesscsadengsensienececs & S + 4 24 
— — a ee 4 —_ _ — 
Total: 
SE Ee ae a oe ne Co 188 | 219 | 304 60 | 771 
BES dai twed cctvoetes cécmsiwntets 180 | 201 | 180 47 | 608 











The figures in the above table indicate a diminution in strike 
activity each month in 1919 as compared with the corresponding 
month in 1918. 

Probably the strike that attracted the greatest amount of atten- 
tion during the quarter was that of the marine workers in New York 
City in January, although the general strike in Tacoma and Seattle 
in February, involving some 60,000 workers, was the largest. Note- 
worthy strikes in New York City were those of the furriers in January 
and rag pickers in March, each involving 10,000 persons; the 35,000 
clothing workers in January; the harbor workers in March; and the 
longshoremen during the same month. Other large strikes were 
those of the street car men in Milwaukee in January, and in Newark 
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in March; the textile employees in Passaic in March, and in Philadel- 
phia in January; clothing workers in Philadelphia and Cleveland: 
fur workers in Chicago and Brooklyn; the fishermen in California: 
railway clerks in the South; the metal trades in New Orleans; the 
cigar makers in Porto Rico; and the miners in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 584 strikes and 24 
lockouts reported to have occurred in the three months under con- 
sideration. A few strikes that occurred during the quarter but in 
which the exact month was not stated appear in a group by them- 
selves. 


STATES IN WHICH 10 OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS WERE REPORTED AS OCCUR. 
RING DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1919. 












































Month not 

January. February. March. stated. Total. | . 
| Grind 
State. PA co apie Fa | | Total. 

P vock- - ‘ OCk- -| 
Strikes.| outs. Strikes. outs, | Strikes. cule Strikes.) puts. Strikes.) outs. | 
>) a 34 1 __ | BD heansae 119 1 120 
Pennsylvania.......... > 17 1 _ as  idecace 54 1 55 
Massachusetts........- 6 1 __) ee | 2 ee D lees nad 48 1 49 
CD RS 7. ae Bi decares 10 1 e leceuns 43 1 44 
ere 12 1 D lecccee 17 2 2 1 39 4 43 
NT Se ee a js | | eae Bi .cde00 ee } 39 
Washington........... © henetac 2 ae: i B hesscte ae Recased 23 
Connecticut ........... _* Maes eee iP NR oe a BR > re 20 
California.............- |) ae 5 ls 7 1 i ata 15 1 16 
hal dit 2/1 5| 2 ne ee | 12| 3 15 
DOMES. .cccceccesscees 5 ae 5 | EE BP: —_— 12 2 14 
BE. csenccenesesse- 5 ES jj 3 1 | 10 3 13 
Montana...........-..- RRS fe | eee B feces. | | eee 12 
PMOIEE 5. wccdcccsese 5 1 2 1 eee: oe eee 10 | 2 12 
en Tre B loccnce 3 1 B ho ccccelecesoess [oocece 10 | 1 ll 
Rhode Island... ....... BR Eeccees a eee Seer B joccees ee 10 
27 other States and | | 
Territories. .......... 35 2 BB j...00. 3B fh. .c00- 6 2 | 108; 4} 112 
Total............ | 172 8 | 193 8| 176 4 | 43 | 4; 584 | 24 | 608 
} j | | 











Of these disputes 434 strikes and 13 lockouts occurred east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers; 98 strikes and 
7 lockouts occurred west of the Mississippi, and the remaining 52 
strikes and 4 lockouts south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and 
east of the Mississippi. 

As to cities, New York City had the largest number of disturb- 
ances—85; followed by Chicago with 20; Philadelphia with 18; 
Seattle with 13; Boston with 12; and Cleveland with 11. 

As to sex, the distribution was as follows: Males, 406 strikes and 
19 lockouts; females, 47 strikes and 1 lockout; both sexes, 69 strikes; 
sex not reported, 62 strikes and 4 lockouts. 

The industries in which nine or more strikes and lockouts were 
reported are shown in the table which follows: 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED AS 
OCCURRING DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1919. 









































oie an ; Month not ; 
January. February. | March. stated. Total. 
Industry or occupa- | a 1 - Cone 
tion. | | | total. 
Pr Loch:-| «4+ Lock- , | Lock-| «4/5 Lock-| . | Lock- 
Strik Strikes. | ces ces. | tes 
| Strikes.| outs. Strikes. outs, | Strikes. outs. Strikes. outs, Sinise | outs. 
- | miata Sinn 
art — - 
Metal trades. Livecoomexe 45 3 25 | 2 35 4) 5 | 2 110 11 121 
Clothing....9030000a<'s0 i aee ‘sf 27 | Bh: ' BB bcssce = | 84) 3 87 
— oS 16 1 18 2 | ee 13 | 1 | 62 4 = 
i 4 hecccce 37 | 2 | + 4 4 lecccee 58 2 
Shipbuilding. ......... Ze; see |, ee | pee | 4 ee ae ies 30 
Miners....-------++++++- 12 | 1 S bbsos 3 re PER 21 | 1 22 
Food handlers......... B joccese 6 |. cccee , Leneneod =e = 14 
Paper makers..........'....-.-- oe O bascest | Sete | ee _ {an 13 
Streetrailways........ Btocede< _y Sere } ee ey a eliieds _ | em 12 
Railroads........se00.- 2 |...... ae T bnontcelesoensna — = | 11 
Teamsters..........-. D lasneoel _, eee | em | Byeee | yp ee 10 
Longshoremen......... _, ae | | 7 ee PE eres Sea "|; ee 10 
Iron and steel...... heated | ee Bladen gy Ra Is 2 | 1 3 10 
Printing and publish- | | 
ey Ee | eae eee ) ee Si ecclieans ee 9 
Waiters, cooks, and | | | | | 
bartenders........... 2 Jeccoee] gw Oo cames 1 | neeene | ee | 9 
Miscellaneous.......... B hiccone | B he. .ces 9 |..-c0e 4 |......| TD levees 29 
Not reported.......... | 30} 1) 27| 1 | ene B Loses 93) 2] 95 
ree | 172 | 8| 193 | 8! 17%| «| 43 | 4| 584 | m4) 008 
} i | i | } 





Included in the above are 13 strikes and 1 lockout of carpenters, 
7 strikes and 1 lockout of painters, 8 strikes and 2 lockouts of black- 
smiths, 40 strikes and 4 lockouts of machinists, 47 strikes and 3 lock- 
outs of molders, and 14 strikes and 1 lockout of shoemakers. 

In 328 strikes and 13 lockouts the employees were reported as con- 
nected with unions; in 20 strikes they were not so connected; in 236 
strikes and 11 lockouts the question of union affiliation was not 
reported. 

In 383 strikes and 16 lockouts only one employer was concerned in 
each disturbance; in 15 strikes, 2 employers; in 12 strikes, 3 employ- 
ers; in 5 strikes, 4 employers; in 3 strikes and 1 lockout, 5 employers; 
in 102 strikes and 5 lockouts, more than 5; in 64 strikes and 2 lock- 
outs the number was not reported. 

In the 313 strikes for which the number of persons on strike was 
reported there were 809,882 strikers, an average of 2,587 per strike. 
In 75 strikes, in each of which the number involved was 1,000 or 
more, the strikers numbered 761,151, thus leaving 48,731 involved 
in the remaining 238 strikes, or an average of 205 each. By months, 
the figures are as follows: January, 182,846 strikers in 99 strikes, 
average 1,847, of whom 13,215 were in 79 strikes of less than 1,000 
persons each, average 167; February, 510,498 strikers in 108 strikes, 
average 4,727, of whom 17,278 were in 74 strikes of less than 1,000 
persons each, average 233; March, 111,621 strikers, in 89 strikes, 
average 1,254, of whom 13,321 were in 69 strikes of less than 1,000 
persons each, average 193. In 13 lockouts the number reported to 
have been involved was 4,429, averaging 341 persons each. 
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The following table shows the causes of the strikes and lockouts 
in so far as reported. In about two-thirds of the disturbances the 
question of wages or hours was prominent and in fully one-fourth the 
question of union recognition or existence was involved. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURING 
THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1919. 















































s 
January. | February. March. power ay Total ro 
oa) 3 
. . | . ° | . —) 
Cause, 2 | 2 g 2 . 2 ne 
ST we Riera teteisi2 tis 
a a a4 | id a ~] ” ad a 6 
BISIEISIBIS/E/SiS18]° 
N a - na Nn = wa Pe 
| | | | | 
For increase in wages............. a) S} i @) 9}... | 8} 4) 12] 4] 129 
Because of decrease in wages......| 10 |...... ge ie ; Biuwe” % ee We oe 37 
Nonpayment of wages............ D hseates t eee Se BEE ee ey: 2 od 2 
Increase of hours.................-. ee SRS D cgad Rascal SS OOF ‘Wasee i ~ 1 
For decrease of hours............. yh Ae 18 1 | 7 | 1 1 [oseeee i 8 2 | 35 
For increase of wages and decrease 
RRS RESETS SRE a ER RE OD disc wwe . | ae BT. cena tere 68 a 68 
Recognition. ........ Ray OE | 13 i i 3 a 9; 1 |} epee | 45 5 50 
Recognition and wages. . veeeeee | 3 1 7. ee ae eer oe 10 1 il 
Recognition and hours............ b. B 00 | | Se Save MOSER seas ivesnes Decca 5 
Recognition, wages and hours. . . .| | eee _ | a (sR Se Ree ae 16 
Recognition and conditions....... ree [pee epemote, Eerie  ) BRE Reps FRR ) as 2 
General conditions................ RR: A J} aes i oe 1 Pa GS Benck 4 
Conditions and wages....... oe ee Aostkga | ae A A, RRS es RR Cae, | ep 2 
Conditions, wages and hours...... RS aoe | |) eee a ee ee ae are l 
Employees discharged... ... ieee | Prckiee | eens Ge. fee. fy Ee gk RE | 29 
For discharge of -objectionable | 
DL < Lak win <dwaiulend-os odee~ Bay Tih | awe Pt cad Mes bc ole sons | 12 
ES ene ae aera Kee 6 |.--.-- 6 |... 006 — = f= 
Relative to agreement. ...........! rai. 5 Ot RE ee PE 3 
For @ new agreement. ...........- Dita 1 | — | 2 eee ee | ie alenas 4 
RNG dct ne cdutdeesdersé.- 3} ee | ee ee RRS FAS Be ae | ee 1 
“REESE. CRaREgIRaE ie foe = bnadals ae EGR ates aaa oe } Sem 3 
Ee eae op 5 Pee 5 ae we iseebon ly See ay eee 19 
_ RRR EGS | 40 2| 2%] 5] 2 2) 27 3| 12 12] 137 
Dé pitnedbhdastoenenines 172 8 193 8 176 4 43 4 234 24 603 








It is frequently difficult to state exactly when a strike terminates, 
since many strikes end without &ny formal vote on the part of the 
strikers. The following figures relate to such strikes and lockouts as 
the bureau has been advised actually terminated during the quarter, 
254 in number; 74 strikes and 1 lockout in January, 94 strikes and 3 
lockouts in February, 75 strikes and 5 lockouts in March, and 2 
strikes in a month not stated. Disputes terminating in favor of the 
employers numbered 64: 13 strikes in January, 22 strikes in February, 
and 29 strikes in March. Disputes terminating in favor of the em- 
ployees numbered 37: 16 strikes in January, 12 strikes in February, 
and 7 strikes and 2 lockouts in March. Disputes compromised 
numbered 55: 20 strikes in January, 16 strikes in February, 17 
strikes and 1 lockout in March, and 1 strike in a month not stated. 
In 26 strikes and 2 lockouts, the employees returned to work under 
promise of the employer to arbitrate the matter in dispute: 14 
strikes in January, 7 strikes and 1 lockout in February, 4 strikes 
and 1 lockout in March, and 1 strike in a month not stated. In the 
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remaining 66 strikes and 4 lockouts the result was not reported. 
In 6 strikes the positions of the strikers were filled with practically 
no interruption in the work. In 7 strikes, union officials repudiated 
the action of the men in striking. 

In the table which follows the duration of 153 strikes and 4 lock- 
outs is given. Besides these there were 45 strikes for which the state- 
ment was made that the duration was short, and 47 strikes and 
5 lockouts for which the duration was not reported. 


DURATION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED AS ENDING DURING THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1919 





————=_!==a=2"r_renNeqk050060660 SS = = = - — —_—_--—_-——_ = 








' 
| 
January. | February. | March. Total 
Period. Loita ot ae mae © & Cone 
ie Lock-! .,_: Lock-. .,-; Lock-| ., .- Lock- ° 
S] kes “ki —_ o 4 
Strikes. Ot, | Strikes. 514. | Strikes outs, | >trikes.| 5114. 
j aii (Bs 7 | ig i 3 
SN EDR cicccstscoeetacneevesssss 4 Se eee | tear ed |) ee 14 
DOIG, onsocvsctecuesocossoevsscocones } b ieaaesl D letawedl | Dievawe- D idoduot ) 
BOGE, 05 -cenanetoness Hoeseodecoren< | ee “Ss ees | | | eee 13 
4day8......2. aciitiariddintacaabatendl cle disti alinneh ands 5 ets | ae 7 
DT NE a endtnuenceesmorsanepedes 4 eee | pee 5 4 4 
FO SR eR aR ae hee ti, AR | ll 1 | | ee 19 1 20 
ci. edo cabomdanmae wae! D lvccwatl De tisaeed | E Retaews 10 10 
3 00 4 WOUEB... cccccccccccescccccceses B losewes —_ y l 3 1 i4 
DDO EG cosatbesesesanscsdsstwen Se ikcamek OD léawian 25 | 2 55 2 7 
rid ccnsetiscbeenss< pee BY hawsin a D 13 ; 
Rs vxveun bqnccebaessanecuese ae 48 1 56 3 153 “ 157 











The number of days lost in strikes ending during the quarter was 
5,696. The average duration of these strikes was about 37 days. 
The average duration of strikes lasting less than 90 days was 26 days. 
By months the record is as follows: January, days lost, 1,889, 
average 39 days; February, days lost, 1,559, average 32 days; 
March, days lost, 2,248, average 40 days. In the case of strikes 
lasting less than 90 days, the average duration was 24 days in Janu- 
ary, 23 in February, and 29 in March. In the 4 lockouts 113 days 
were lost. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





Immigration in May, 1919. 


HE following tables, prepared by the Bureau of Immigration of 
the Department of Labor, show the total number of immigrant 
aliens admitted into the United States in each month from January, 
1913, to May, 1919, and the numbers admitted in each fiscal year, 
1915 to 1918, and in May, 1919, by nationality. The total departures 
of emigrant aliens in May, 1919, numbered 17,800. 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS 
JANUARY, 1913, TO MAY, 1919. 





——— —$____ 
———————— 






































| 1919 
” | Per cent 
Month. 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 igis_ | paetoes 

| Number. over 

| preceding 

| month. 

} j | | 
January.............- | 46,441 44,708} 15,481} 17,203/ 24,745] 6,356/ 9,852) 18.3 
| SNS 59,156 | 46,873 | 13,873| 24,710] 19,238 7,388 | 10,586 | 7.5 
Sn Kckebesaknese 96,958 | 92,621 19,263 | 27,586| 15,512 6,510 | 14,105 33.2 
I ica nana inieciies 136,371 | 119,885 | 24,532] 30,560) 20,523 9,541 16, 860 19.5 
DN bs Penctdantnsnate 137,262 | 107,796 | 26,069] 31,021 10,487 | 15,217| 15,093 110.5 
I a : “| 176,261 | 71,728| 22,508} 30,764| 11,005) 14,247 j........../.......... 
BNE as cccdeooototers 138,244 | 60,377/ 21,504] 25,035 9,367 Sy ae at i 
Os Bacennient | 126,180 | 37,706, 21,949| 29,975] 10,047 (| RTE pea tae 
September........... 136,247 | 29,143 24,513] 36,398 9, 228 gg EBay Uadenedoes 
AEN | 134,440 | 30,416 | 25,450] 37,056 eS i mrreem 
November........... | 104)671 | 26,208] 24,545| 34/437] 6,446 | 8,490 [220200002 ee ates 
NS 5. canines 95, 387 20,944 | 18,901 30, 902 6, 987 cf | ae ? 
| 
1 Decrease. 


Classified by nationality, the number of immigrant aliens admitted 
into the United States during specified periods and in May, 1919, 
was as follows: 

276 
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IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING SPECIFIED 
PERIODS AND IN MAY, 1919, BY NATIONALITY. 









































Year ending June 30— 
Nationality. ae : roe fe 
1915 1916 1917 | 1918 

ations a secteeeeeececccseeetereresesecccececes ._— a Het | oes 587 
TNOCTLLAD . we ee ee ewe eee ee teem ween ween aeeees ~ s , | = vo 
Bohemian and Moravian... ... joe cceccccccccsccccsces 1,651 642 327 74 14 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin.................... 3, 506 3, 146 1,134 150 14 
(CR ee en dnc nbkbailebdecesnethes« 2, 469 2, 239 1, 843 1,576 &6 
Creeieesl Wis TPs 0 0.0.06 cccceckesoescse Bate.) 1,912 791 305 33 | 2 
Ce oe Ee di cinenebiabdanciiemaencd 3, 402 3,442 3, 428 1,179 154 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian................- 305 114 94 |) ee 
Dutch and Flemish.........-.---+----eeeseeeeeeeeees 6, 675 6, 433 5, 393 2, 200 253 
al ns si ce senedineansevios 82 80 69 61 4 
See ess newedinencabnsie 38,662} 36,168 | 32,246| 12,980 2,927 

ee ee eee ee ee 3,472 5, 649 5, 900 1, 867 
FIORE. ccensecesccccowcccescavccccesscaccceceseecese 12, 636 19,518 24, 405 6, 840 1, 440 
COE 7p naka at ecesebes hebesandesedasbecedes oscaeces 20,729 11,555 9,682 1,992 246 
CON a ein skdus be<ddbsebeebeenseccecdsenténkevacs 15, 187 26, 792 25,919 | 2,002 62 
HeDPOW . cc cctccccscccscecccccccscccccsccccccecccooes 26, 497 15, 108 17,342 | 3, 672 280 
ee eepend 23,503} 20,636] 17,462| 4,657 848 
ee dy ol: 10, 660 4,905 3,79) | 1,074 145 
arte Paint og cede act seteenesneesuscnsneen 46, 557 33, 969 35, 154 | 5 234 196 
la UES Be denaine die cadn dh diab e abet amnwndin 8, 609 8,711 8,925 | 10, 168 1,138 
RI Ao iaiadsceuadsonsguesansersedoncoss 146 154 194 | 149 7 
| ME cdh den alipentinsreutanepkankersnetones 2,638 599 479 | 135 | i 
As fe SE a phiguiieqebbasenadsedenmed | 3, 604 981 434 32 | 3 
MINE Aci adhens bedben ides 0snntntbidceictassrcuss | 10,993 17,198 16, 438 17, 602 | 3,276 
Pe ea 6 thnk ikke doo aden coe 6 5 10 17 1 
Pal tlie debetidicunstsiaidvensimwsivndeudes | 9,065 4, 502 3, 109 668 | 93 
POFTUZUCSO. oo ccccccccccrcccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 4,376 12, 208 10, 194 2,319 | 71 
ROR enon cp tbecesscescoccceccussessvecsscceess 1, 200 953 522 155 | 5 
TRS Bas A eR P| AEE i al | = 4, 459 4,858 3,711 1, 513 | 133 
Ret CE Dine. 54 sc sv cd cceendcedeciscesecte 2,933 1, 365 1,211 49 | 18 
BERGE 6 Gb wdnke cen ncdWickendéseeadncence sed 24, 263 19,172 19, 596 8,741 729 
Seth culd kduntbies winenendiddhiuuruiaccen 14,310} 13,515] 13,350 5, 204 | 1,176 
Pan aaetnd eA cknnadcundeene honmae ene se onc 2. 069 577 244 35 | 5 
Bevin dbkle<bdeeeeses besenensesebensscicdsd secsaut 5,705 9, 259 15,019 7,909 | 333 
i céndenexécocessecsacnsoncaccesens 1, 667 1,881 2, 587 2, 231 | 352 
DRI ns podpdeenss es <esessccevecssqeresepsesescosbes | 1,767 676 976 | 210 | 27 
SGT Ton <i envannenSeliotennappandahes 273 216 454 | 24 | 5 
WEUER.. coscdsccccscosescccscccccscccccscccescoscceel 1,390 983 793 | 278 | 7 
Werk Tae es CIO) noc cdndovisesscsccsscec 823 948 1, 369 | 732 | 158 
Other peoples. . 2. ceccscccceccccccccccccccccccccccccs | 1,877 3, 388 2, 097 | 314 | 23 
Total. ........ bebe hacgeetencantianedceerdcckinie | 326,700 | 298,826 | 295,403 | 110,618 15, 093 


j ! 


Italian Emigration during 1914 and 1915. 


Lea statistics of Italian emigration have been published 

by the Italian Central Statistical Office (Ufficio Centrale di 
Statistica) since 1876. The data for these statistics are fur- 
nished to the statistical office by the district police authorities, who 
compile them from the register of passports kept by them. The 
latest statistics published' deal with the emigration movement during 
1914 and 1915. A brief digest of the most important data for these 
two years is given below. The following table shows the general 
movement of Italian emigration since 1900. 











‘Italy. Ufficio Centrale di Statistica. Statistica della emigrazione italiana per ]’Estero negli anni 
1914e 1915. Rome, 1918, XXVIII, 213 pp. 
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ITALIAN EMIGRATION DURING THE YEARS, 1900, 1905, AND 1910 TO 1915, 

















, —— — — = = = — = ——_—————— a 
Number of emigrants to— 
Year . | oo 
: European and : 
Mediterranean | —- Total 
countries. | » 
| j 
rT j | 
LEE Ee SEE Le ee eS Se 186, 279 | 166, 503 | 352, 782 
ee oe ae SE: EE, Ge Ay es LOPE TRY 279, 248 | 447, 083 726, 331 
ee A oe eee a ee ee ee 248, 696 | 402,779 651, 475 
| ee RS TE OS ee Se ee eee 271,065 | 262,779 533, 844 
TS ee eee ew eee Se eee 308, 140 403, 306 711, 446 
OS a a a 313, 032 | 559, 566 R72, 598 
on SO RR Ot SS ey ee eee 245, 938 | 233, 214 479,15 
ERNE ee Cee OCR Ei SE? eee | 79, 502 66,517 146,019 











According to the foregoing table Italian emigration reached its 
highest point in 1913, with a total of 872,598 emigrants. Owing to 
the outbreak of the war, it fell in 1914 to 479,152 little more than half 
the total of 1913, and in 1915 it fell to 146,019, the lowest total since 
1881 (135,832). As in preceding years, so also in 1914 and 1915, the 
majority of the emigrants from the northern provinces of Italy 
went to European and Mediterranean countries, while about 90 per 
cent of the emigrants from the southern provinces went to transat- 
lantic countries. In 1914 the emigrants going to European and Medi- 
terranean countries formed 0.686 per cent of the total estimated popu- 
lation (35,858,951) of the italian Kingdom, those going to transatlan- 
tic countries formed 0.65 per cent, and the total number of emigrants 
1.336 per cent. The corresponding percentages for 1915 were 0.219, 
0.183, and 0.402. 

As is the case in all other countries, the male emigrants greatly 
outnumber the female emigrants. In 1914 of every 100 Italian emi- 
grants 80.38 were males and 19.62 females, the corresponding figures 
for 1915 being 62.71 and 37.29, respectively. The falling off in 1915 
of the percentage of male emigrants is, of course, due to the war. 
Of the total number of emigrants in 1914, 57,781 (12.06 per cent) 
were children under 15 years of age, while in 1915 the number of child 
emigrants was 27,956 (19.15 per cent). In the following table tlie 
Italian emigrants of 1914 and 1915 are classified according to their 
occupations: 
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ITALIAN EMIGRANTS OVER 15 YEARS OF AGE CLASSIFIED BY OCCUPATION, 1914 AND 




















1915. 
| Emigrants. 
Pe enniiinlipacs —— 
Occupation. | Number | Per cent 

|——_--—_—_—_|— ‘i - 

| 1914 1915 1914 1915 

= eee: a a 

Acriculturists, woodsmen, herders..... secccsest 200,207 | 22, 152 | 28. 27 | 18. 76 
Brick and stone masons and helpers, kiln workers , ete al 61,140 | 8, 952 | 14.51 7.58 
Day laborers on construction and excavation aie aomnne 124,155 | 18,098 | 29. 46 | 15. 33 
yO Rig pet aT ae at eae 58,489 | 31,587 13. 88 26. 76 
Workers in restaurants, cafés, hotels, bakers, fruit vendors, etc. 4, 783 | 1,091 1.14} .92 
ere 8,119 8, 380 1.93 7.10 
Phys icians, pharmacists, midwives, lawyers,engineers, teachers.| 2,301 1,567 | 55 | 1.33 
ainters, sculptors, draftsmen, engravers, photographers....... 1,073 558 | 25 | x vi 
Act Se ED, Orn isicncccndccdevesscesaeesteecnawe 1,607 949 38 | . 80 
Domes tie SOTVGMES.......< ia i cs DS ts ta i te th Mi rik cde tach cht 11, 856 1, 776 | 2. $1 | 1.50 
I istidtabhndrssandksduge ends degnigesdeesbecedueetdicse | 19,403 | 19,322 4.61 | 16. 37 
Miscellaneous stceese Ob ewes 6050 056004 6 beeceseenns vecesenteosores 6,662 1,946 1.58 1.65 
Not specified ..... Coerccccenccccccocecscecccccccccecscccococeces ; 2,646; 1,685 | . 63 | 1.43 
BOR Sc. a Seedsescecsees eboceesoucee ewer cuceuvoosces 421, 371 | 118, 06 3. 100. 00 | 100. 00 


} ' i 





The foregoing table shows that owing to the war there was a very 
considerable decrease in the proportion of emigrants who by occupa- 
tion were agriculturists, woodsmen, masons, and building and con- 
struction workers, and who once formed the bulk of the emigrants, 
while other occupations, especially that of housewife, are represented 
in a greatly increased proportion. 

The data relating to the destination of the emigrants show that 
in 1914 a total of 167,481, or 34.95 per cent of the entire Italian 
emigration, came to the United States and that in 1915 the corre- 
sponding figures were 51,720, or 35.42 per cent. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Official—United States. 


CattrorntA.—Industrial Accident Commission. Report on special investigations of 
serious permanent injuries, from January 1, 1914, to June 30, 1918. Sacramento, 
1919. 15 pp. 

This report was reviewed on pages 247 to 253 of the Monrniy LaBor Review for 
June, 1919, 

CoLorapo.—Bureau of Mines. Fifteenth Biennial Report for the years 1917 and 1918. 
Denver, 1919. 206 pp. Charts. 

The report notes that in 1918 there were 1,384 accidents, 47 of which were fatal, 
628 serious (time lost over 14 days), and 709 slight (time lost 1 to 14 days), with a total! 
of 35,708 days lost. In 1917 there occurred a total of 1,780 accidents, 56 of which were 
fatal, 703 serious (time lost over 14 days), and 1,021 slight (time lost 1 to 14 days), with 
a total of 37,436 days lost. Considering the great number of inexperienced men em- 
ployed in 1918 the accident record for that year is said to bea good one. The decrease 
in the number of slight accidents reported is said to be due to the growing disposition 
of employers to. take advantage of the 10-day period allowed for the reporting of acci- 
dents. If the injured man makes a complete recovery during the time allowed the 
accident is not reported to the industrial commission. 

The tables show that the chief hazards in mining are falls of ground and falls of 
persons. At mills, placers, and quarries falls of persons and falling objects cause most 
of the accidents. At smelters the haulage system and falls of persons are the causes 
of the most serious accidents. 

Connecticut.—Commission on Public Welfare. Report. Hartford, 1919. 136 pp. 

This report is noted on pages 224 to 227 of this issue of the Montuty Lasor Review. 
InprAnA.—Industrial Board. Report for year ending Sept. 30, 1918. Indianapolis, 

1919, 64 pp. 

The report of the Industrial Board includes the report of the Department of Mines 
and Mining, which shows a coal production for the year ending September 30, 1918, of 
28,795,682 short tons. This coal was secured from 239 mines employing 27,932 work- 
men whose average annual earnings were $1,424.06. During the year there were 114 
fatal accidents, 106 to persons employed in the mines, and 8 to persons employed on 
the surface; this gives a rate of 4.08 persons killed per 1,000 employed. These figures 
show a big increase over 1917, when the fatalities numbered 66 and the death rate was 
2.75. There was one fatality for each 292,067 tons of coal mined. This high fatality 
in 1918 is attributed to the increased tonnage and the increased number of days the 
miners were exposed to dangers in the mines, and also to the inexperience of a large 
number of the men employed. Besides the fatal accidents there were 391 accidents 
causing serious, 1,085 causing minor, and 1 causing permanent injuries. The depart- 
ment recommends the enactment of a number of measures that would secure greater 
safety for the workmen. 

The report gives a list of industrial accidents classified as to industry, cause of 
injury, nature of injury, wage, age, and duration of disability. The number of such 
accidents shows a decrease of 12.8 per cent from the previous year. Of the accidents 
reported 373 were fatal. Classified as to industry the largest number of accidents were: 
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Automobile manufacturing, 2,196; iron and steel industry, 3,446; machinery and 
machine shops, 2,831; steam railroads, 3,734. The principal causes of injury were: 
Caught between objects, 3,572; hot substances, 1,382; hit by fall of objects, 6,875; 
dropping and handling, 3,114; striking against sharp edges, 2,436; flying objects, 3,221. 
Massacuusetts.—Board of Education. rt gh of University Extension. Enq- 


lish for American citizenship. Suggested plans through which industry can assist 


in promoting good citizenship. Boston, July, 1918. 12 pp. Bulletin. Voi. 
8, No. 4. Whole No. 16. 

The Federal-State program for immigrant education. (Reprint.) Bos- 
ton, January, 1919. 20 pp. Bulletin. Vol. 4, No. 1. Whole No. 19. 


—— Bureau of Statistws. Statistics of labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1916 and _ 
1917. November 1,1918. Boston, 1919. 54 a Labor Bulletin No. 12€. (Being 
Part 4 of the annual report on the statistics af labor for 1918.) 


Contains data on the number and the membership of labor organizations in Massa- 
chusetts at the close of 1916 and 1917, and on the unemployment of organized work- 
men. According to the report there were 1,460 local unions in the State in 1917, as 
compared with 1,416 in 1916. Of these, 308 were in Boston, an increase of 15 over 
1916. The total membership in the State is given as 277,720, an increase of 20,713, 
or 8.1 per cent, over 1916. Of the total membership, 238,846 were males and 38,874 
females. The male membership shows an increase of 13,151, or 5.8 per cent, and the 
female membership an increase of 7,562, or 24.2 per cent, over 1916. The member- 
ship in Boston is given as 105,779, an increase of 5,257 over 1916. 

The report states that the number of unemployed at the close of 1917 was 14,900 
or 7.4 per cent of the membership of the unions reporting, as compared with 10,313, 
or 6 per cent, at the close of 1916. Of this number 7,131 were idle owing to lack of 
work. The percentages unemployed for all causes in the six leading industries were 
as follows: Building trades, 18.5; boot and shoe manufacturing, 4.4; textiles, 3.1; 
transportation, steam and electric, 3.4; iron and steel manufacturing, 3.6; printing 
and allied trades, 3. 0. 

—— State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. Annual report for the year ending 
December 31, 1918. Boston, 1919. 98 pp. Public document No.40. 

In 1918 this board made 119 arbitration awards in response to 163 joint applications 
of employers and employees for its services. Thirty-nine of the cases jointly sub- 
mitted were settled by the parties through the board’s advice; two applications were 
withdrawn and three remained pending at the end of the year. Fifty-nine applica- 
tions were made for normality certificates (determining as normal the condition of 
business concerns having a history of labor trouble); 3 of these were withdrawn, 2 
were dismissed, and 54 certificates were issued. The board assisted in bringing 
about a settlement by mediation in 163 cases not jointly submitted. The total num- 
ber of cases receiving the attention of the board during the year was 385. 


Nevapa.—Laws, statutes, etc. Statutes, passed at the twenty-ninth session of the legis- 
lature, 1919. Carson City, 1919. 637 pp. 


New Jersey.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Industrial Statistics. The industrial 
directory of New Jersey. Cities, towns, and villages having a population of 100 
and over, with their respective populations, railroads, banking, express and postal 
facilities; also alphabetically arranged list of articles manufactured in New Jersey, 
with names of firms and lectehon of factories, cities and towns offering special 
industrial opportunities. (Revised every third year; next issue, 1921.) Trenton, 
1918. 882 pp. Map. 

New Yorx.—Reconstruction Commission. Preliminary myers on demobilization, War 
Department regulations, and unemployment in New York City. April 7, 1919. 
Albany, 1919. 6 pp. 

A preliminary report on the relation of demobilization to unemployment in New 

York State, the study of which had its origin in the published estimates of employ- 

ment workers in New York Citv that 25 ¢* 2 per cent of the soldiers applying for 
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jobs had never before lived or worked in that city. Figures gathered in February 
by placement agencies indicate that this is true of less than 2 per cent of all discharged 
soldiers registered for work. It is suggested, however, that the passage through the 
city of men resident up-State or in Connecticut or Rhode Island may result in an 
undue proportion remaining in the metropolis, so current watch will be kept of the 
situation and requests will be made to the War Department for the establishment 
of subdemobilization points if the unemployment situation warrants. 

New Yorxk.—Reconstruction Commission. Report on business readjustment and wn- 

employment. April 14,1919. Albany, 1919. 21 pp. 

A summary of the replies to various questionnaires sent out by the commission in 
order to substantiate estimates of the trend of business. The report deals principally 
with the building trades and public improvements, but to some extent with industry 
in general which would be favorably affected by a stimulation of public works. The 
rise in the prevailing rates of wages in the several building trades in New York City 
is indicated in the following table taken from the report: ° 


PREVAILING RATES OF WAGES! IN THE BUILDING TRADES, NEW YORK CITY, 1915 























TO 1919. 
Occupation. 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
> ' 
OG, onc cents 194s setabenets tans bapesesebastanedoieeneen $6.00; $6.00) $6.00) $7.00. 7.00 
SOUUNONIOEE. «oo cecnnecdece sts cnsenctocnes dveccsdesoascesesnesacs 5. 00 5. 00 5.50 | 26.00) 26.9 
ei dan edeeesebutesuvaacdbebetese eaunceagaen 4 5.50 5.50 | 6.00 6. 00 | 6. 00 
Steamafitter . .. 22.22. cece ccccccccccccccccesccsccccccccesceccces 5. 50 5.50, 6.00 6. 00 | 6. 00 
I. 11) cli cial eu achannadbdihdaned denbhesteecdekdedoetn 5.50; 6.00} 6.00} 6.00) 7.50 
DE, Ceo diehdb sd ddbnin sd Mc geedananbhbeaddawds kabkheohhee 5. 00 5.00, 5.00 5. 50 27.00 
I a ak oko thas eee’ edie tack 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5. 60 5. 60 
NEE. « - vc cevcendéecebecessgensteoneese itele iin kebanae<yeian 5. 50 5. 50 | 6. 00 6. 25 | 6. 50 
CetiROaat BIASORD. 2. 2 0 onc ceccccccccccncccccsccwececccesesceccees 5.00; 5.00; 5.60 5. 60 5. 60 
PRUNING TREMOE,. . ..n0ncscccceess hia s ee Vegetsebpinwaeaaaes 5. 30 5.50 | 5.50 6. 00 | 6. 00 
ih oo od nen enbapdeckibeknweoualn qeweiea 5. 30 5.30, 5.80 6. 40 7.00 
INT =o ss Fach snngtwntendusscobsdbetevesinacnenes 4.50! 450; 450] 450! 5.00 
i SE... ppenanagedenedes aeennieemneneeys wade 5. 20 5. 28 5.52 6. 80 6. 80 
Dc cet nc iiekbhead-theeshtebun kus edie anita dae tach 4. 80 4. 80 5. 20 6. 00 6. 00 








1 This does not take into consideration the high rates, overtime, and piece rates paid on war construction 


work. 
2 Independent builders, $6.50. 


county roads and town highways. A 14, 1919, 28 pp. Cities. April 14, 
1919, 28 pp. Albany, 1919. 2 pamph 

Tabulations of the figures of city and of road and highway improvements in New 
York State, in progress or contemplated, by location, character, finances, date, and 
nature of contract. 

—— —— Report on the housing emergency in New York City, May 10, 1919. 4 type- 
written pages. Reportinre relief for housing shrotage. June 2, 1919. 2 typewritten 
pages. 

The first of these reports gives briefly the results of the commission’s investigation 
of housing conditions in New York City, which consisted of the detailed examination 
of 34 square blocks in various sections of Manhattan, Bronx, and Brooklyn, covering 
approximately 35,000 apartments, which house at least 175,000 persons. Rents in 
a certain block containing over 850 apartments were found to have increased from 
15 to 25 per cent. In innumerable cases rents under lessees were higher than under 
owners. 

The rising rents are said to be only a symptom, the disease being actual shortage 
of houses. The only way to meet the situation, the committee states, is to begin 
building at once, as the scarcity of houses next winter probably will result in labor 


—~ —— Report on public improvements in progress, not started, and contemplated, 
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being turned away from the city, to the injury of business, industry, and prestige. 
Furthermore, the cost of building is not likely to decrease greatly for some years. 

The second report recommends immediate Congressional legislation exempting 
from Federal income tax, mortgage securities upon real property not used in the 
operation of public utilities and bonds of the State land banks, investments now less 
attractive than are Government, State, and municipal securities free from taxation. 
New Yor«.—Reconstruction Commission. Committee on education. Report in the 

matter of Americanization, May 14,1919. Albany, 1919. 7 pp. 

Recommends the increase, as far as the financial condition of the State will permit, 
of the funds of the New York State Department for Americanization; the enactment 
of a bill establishing continuation schools for boys and girls at work under 18 years 
of age, whether illiterate or not; and the authorization and development of lectures 
and stated courses in American institutions and ideals, the use therein of the foreien 
tongue to be allowed and even encouraged in order to reach the non-English-speaking. 
The executive committee substituted the following recommendation for one sub- 
mitted by the committee on education: As for persons over 18 years of age who are 
unable to read and write the English language, some form of compulsion to acquire 
the language should be provided. 

Onto.—Council of National Defense. Constructive program for Americanization in 


Ohio. Report, prepared at request of the Joint Committee on German Propaganda 
of the 88d General Assembly. Columbus, 1919. 24 pp. 


Among other things the committee recommends, in order to eliminate the con- 
ditions responsible for German propaganda during the war, that all non-English- 
speaking and illiterate minors be required to attend school, and that instruction in 
citizenship and American Government be given. 

Ruope Istanp.—Factory inspector. Twenty-fifih annual report, 1918. Providence, 
1919. 78 pp. 

During 1918, 6,782 establishments were inspected, of which 2,705 employed five 
or more persons. The whole number of employees was 187,259, of whom 8,313, or 
4.4 per cent, were children under 16 years of age. The report shows a decrease of 
5,143, or 4.2 per cent, in the number of men employed, an increase of 4,171, or 7.2 
per cent, in the number of women employed, and an increase of 1,066, or 14.7 per 
cent, inthe number of children employed. Of the 2,933 accidents reported during 
the year, 38 were fatal. Of these accidents, 922, including 12 which were fatal, 
were caused by machinery. 

Untrep Srares—Congress. Statutes of the United States of America, passed at the 
third session of the sixty-fifth Congress, 1918-1919, and concurrent resolutions of the 
two houses of Congress, recent treaties, and Executive proclamations. Amendment 
to the Constitution. In two parts. Part I: Public acts and resolutions. Washing- 
ton, 1919. 1051-1853, lzrix pp. 


—~ -——- House. Committee on Education. Extending use. of special fund for voca- 
tional education. Hearing on S. 50388, January 24, 1919. Washington, 19/9. 
10 pp. 65th Congress, $d session. 

To promote the education of native illiterates, of persons wnable to 
understand and use English language, and of other resident persons of foreign 
birth. Hearing on H. R. 15402. Two parts, February 14, 15, 1919. Washing- 
ton, 1919. 72 pp. 65th Congress, 3d session. 

—— — Senate. Committee on the Judiciary. Bolshevik propaganda. Hearings 
pursuant to S. Res. 489 and 469, February 11, 1919, to March 10, 1919. Washing- 
ton, 1919. 1265 pp. 65th Congress, 3d session. 


—— Department of Agriculture. Yearbook, 1918. Washington, 1919. 760 pp. 

A practical article on housing the worker on the farm is found on pages 347-356 of 
this issue of the agricultural yearbook. There are pictures and plans and two exam- 
ples of model arrangements of cottage grounds. 
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Unirep Srates—Depariment of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Statistical abstract, 1918. Forty-first number. Washington, 1919. 881 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The section on ‘‘Occupations, labor,and wages ’’ contains tablesshowing the following: 
Population 10 years of age and upward engaged in gainful occupations, census year 
1910, by sex and specified occupations; Strikes in coal mines; Wage earners in manu- 
factures, 1914, by months, industries, and geographical divisions; Wages and hours 
of labor, relative hours per week, relative rates of wages per hour, and relative rates 
of wages per week, computed from union scales, 1913 to 1918, by industries; Wages of 
hired farm labor; and the number of men employed in mining and metallurgical 
industries, 1915 to 1917, and in anthracite and bituminous coal mines. 

—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. The American spirit in education, 
by C. R. Mann. Washingion, 1919. 63 pp. Bulletin No. 80. 

This publication traces briefly from Colonial times through the European war period 
the gradual adaptation of American education to the needs of American life. The 
subject is treated under the following chapter headings: Benjamin Franklin, the 
prophet of American education; The apprentice days; Journeyman’s estate; Indus- 
trial reorganization; The foundation of technical education; The development of 
technical education; and The future of American education. 

A half-time mill school, by H. W. Foght, specialist on rural school 
practice. Washington, 1919. 23 pp. Bulletin, No. 6. 

The report states that ‘‘there are now about 1,025 textile mills scattered over 12 
Southern States. These mills employ many thousands of operatives, and around 
them have sprung up villages or city suburbs, as the case may be, where the wives 
and children and relatives of these operatives dwell. All together this comprises the 
population of hundreds of thousands of persons.’’ The report considers the southern 
mill problem in general, and then outlines the work of the Textile Industrial Insti- 
tute, which was founded in 1911, in the environs of Spartanburg, S. C., the purpose of 
which is ‘‘to find, train, Christianize, and prepare leaders for the 500,000 cotton-mill 
population in the South.”” The school is on a half-time basis, one week being devoted 
entirely to work in the mills and the next to study and recitation. The report finds that 
“the average mill school at its best can do little more than provide a fair degree of 
instruction in“the rudiments of an elementary school education for the youngest 
children,’ and concludes that the mill-town schools require special treatment for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Because of people’s general illiteracy and their want of education traditions; 
(2) because their poverty requires them to get to work in the mills as early as the law 
will permit; and (3) because most of them have recently been transplanted from 

icultural to industrial life. These people need an education preparing them spe- 
rong for the broadest social efficiency and for the industrial occupations peculiar 
to southern cotton spinning. To this end it would be well to recommend: (1) Special 

State legislation in each of the Southern States where this problem is acute, with 

provisions for the careful organization, administration, and supervision of the mill 

schools in charge of special State officers working under the several State departments; 

@) encouragement of the part-time school, which has already been successfully 

emonstrated in the Textile Industrial Institute at Spartanburg; (3) provision for 
the establishment of such part-time schools as public schools, considered as part of 
the public-school system; (4) organization of these schools to meet the require- 
ments of the Smith-Hughes Act for Federal aid to schools of this type; (5) special 
provision for the establishment of continuation-school classes for the adult operatives 
under State and Federal cooperation. 

Vocational education, by William T. Bawden. Washington, 1919. 

30 Pp. Bulletin No. 25. (Advance sheets from the biennial survey of education in 

the United States, 1916-1918.) 

A review of the progress in vocational education in the United States during the 


last two years 
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Unirep States—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Bibliography of 
petroleum and allied substances in 1916, by E. H. Burroughs. Washington, 1919. 
159 pp. Bulletin 165. 

iti —— Vitiation of garaze air by automobile exhaust gases. Washington, 1919. 
12 pp. Technical paper 216. 

Sets forth the harmful effects of the expulsion of carbon monoxide gas from the 
exhaust of automobile engines in poorly ventilated garages, and explains the method 
of resuscitating a person who has been overcome by the gas. 

—— Department of Labor. Report of the Secretary of Labor and reports of bureaus, 
1918. Washington, 1919. 745 pp. 

The report of the Secretary of Labor was noted in the Monraity Lasor Review 
for February, 1919 (pp. 280, 281). 

——— —— Children’s Bureau. Maternity care and the welfare of young children in a 
homesteading county in Montana, by Viola I. Paradise. Washington, 1919. 98 
pp. Bureau publication No. 34. Rural child welfare series No. 8. 


The Montana survey, made in 1917, was the fourth of a series of rural surveys. 
Most of the information was obtained by the agents through personal interviews with 
the mothers of the county. 


—— —— Housing Corporation. Bureau of Industrial Housiny and Transportation. 
Selected bibliography of industrial housing in America and Great Britain during 
and after the war. Washin7zton, 1919. xix pp. (Reprint from Report of Bureau 
of Industrial Housing and Transportation, United States Housing Corporation.) 


Represents primarily published material in the reference library of the Housing 
Corporation, the library of the Department of Labor, the Library of Congress, and 
the Library School of the University of Wisconsin. About 259 references have been 
selected from a thousand or more articles which appeared prior to April 15, 1919. 
Does not include references on rural housing. 





—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bee keepiny. Washington, April, 
1919. 31 pp. Opportunity monozraph, vocational rehabilitation series No. 87. 

—- —— Farm mechanics, from tank or truck to tractor. Washington, May, 1919. 
20 pp. Opportunity monograph, vocational rehabilitation series No. 38. 

—— —— The Federal civil service as a career, Washington, April, 1919. 27 pp. 
Opportunity monograph, vocational rehabilitation series No. 39. 

—— —— The carment trades: Tailorinz, designing, sample making, cutting, machine 
operating, hand sewing, examinin?. Washinjton, ies, 1919. 1% pp. Oppor- 
tunily monograph, vocational rehabilitation series No. 35. 

Publications. Washington, February, 1919. 23 pp. 


An annotated list of the publications of the board since its organization in July, 1917, 


——_- 





—  —— Show card writing. Washington, May, 1919. 11 pp. Opportunity mono- 
graph, vocational rehabilitation series No. 38. 


—— Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Statistics. Collisions, derailments, 
and other accidents resulting in injury to persons, eguipment or roadbed, arising from 
the operation of railways used in interstate commerce. July, August, and Septem- 
ber, 1918. Washington, 1919. 32 pp. Accident bulletin No. 69. 


— Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, vol. 84, 
No. 22. Washington, May 30, 1919. Pp. 1171-1241. 

Contains an article (pp. 1171-1187) on The dust hazard in the abrasive industry, 
by C. E. A. Winslow, consultant in industrial hygiene, and Leonard Greenburg and 
David Greenberg, scientific assistants, United States Public Health Service, which 
gives the results of careful studies of conditions in two large factories where abrasive 
materials are manufactured. In the first factory studied, carborundum wheels and 
aloxite wheels are made and shaved on smooth-on lathes. In the mixing of materials 
and in shaving and lathing, considerable dust is produced. An examination of the 
exhaust system in use showed it to be defective in many respects, and the analyses 
of samples of air taken in various positions near the operators showed that large quan- 
tities of dust were being inhaled, little attempt being made to protect the-workers, 
In the second factory, which made and shipped crude abrasive material (alundum), 
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analyses of samples of air taken from different parts of the factory showed that great 
quantities of dust were caused by the operations of crushing, grinding, and handling 
materials. Tables are given showing the effect of dust exposure on the tuberculous 
death rate, and other tables show in considerable detail the quantity and nature of 
the dust in the factories studied, as shown by the analyses made. Suggestions are 
made for protecting the workers from the dust hazard. 

Unirep Srares—Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Studies of the medi- 


cal and surgical care of industrial workers, by C. D. Selby, consulting hygienis:. 
Waslrington, 1919. 115 pp. Public Health Bulletin No. 99. 

This report is reviewed on pages 218 to 220 of this issue of the Monruty Laso, 
Review. 

—— War Industries Board. History of prices during the war. International pr 
comparisons, by Wesley C. Mitchell. Published by the Department af Commer ¢ 
cooperation with the War Industries Board. Washington, 1919. 395 pp. Pr 
Bulletin No. 2. Price, 25 cents. 

This bulletin, which forms part of the history of prices during the war, planne| 
by the War Industries Board, aims to show as fully as permitted by the materia’. 
available how the rise of prices from 1913 to 1918 in the United States compares wi! |, 
the rise in other countries. Comparisons are made between the United States ai) | 
13 other countries for a total of 491 commodities, as follows: Argentina, 21 commoid- 
ities; Australia, 66; Austria, 14; Denmark, 17; England, 150; Franee, 44; Germany 
30; India, 24; Italy, 36; Japan, 36; Norway, 18; Russia, 23; and Sweden, 12. 


Official—Foreign Countries. 


Austria.—Arbeitssiatistisches Amt. Arbeitszeitverlingerungen (Uberstunden) in fab- 
riksmissigen Betrieben Osterreichs im Jahre 1914-15. Vienna, 1916-17. 28 pp. each 


Two bulletins of the Austrian Bureau of Labor Statistics containing data as to ove: 
time worked in Austrian factories in 1914 and 1915, respectively. The most importan' 
of these data are presented in the following table: 


STATISTICS OF OVERTIME! WORKED IN AUSTRIAN FACTORIES, 1914 AND 1915 











Item, 1914 | 1915 
| 

Number of factories reporting overtime work .............ccccccsccccccce 568 | 
Number of workers employed in these factories................-...s0000- 115, 443 | 90, 
WNumber of these workers who worked overtime......................... 47,293 48, 
Total hours of overtime worked by them... ...............cccccccccccces 4, 220, 091 7,315, | 
Average hours of overtime worked per worker...........ccccccecceccces: 89 | 15 
Total hours of overtime worked in—- 

Munitions and ordnance factories... .....cccccccccccccccccece dcabiateiale 1, 221, 086 | 3,645, 0) 

ee REV IS AB. EET A RE I UE 1, 408, 266 | 1, 872,8 











: The legal maximum hours of labor in Austrian factories are 11 per day. Work earried on in excess 0! || 
hours is considered overtime and must be reported to the industrial authorities. A permit is required if '!\> 
work extends over a period in excess of three days. 

—~ ——~ Bericht iiber die Tiitigkeit des K. K. Arbeitsstatistischen Amtes im Hande!s- 
ministerium wiihrend des Jahres 1914. Vienna, 1915. 20 pp. 

The annual report of the Austrian Bureau of Labor Statistics for the year 1914. The 
activities of the bureau during that year included the compilation of househo!:| 
budgets of jamilies of moderate means, unemployment statistics of trade unions, sta- 
tistics of strikes and lockouts, employment offices, collective agreements, investiga- 
tions on the shutdown and the reduced operation of industrial establishments, and on 
the prevention of lead poisoning in smelters and industrial establishments, and the 
publication of the monthly bulletin ‘Soziale Rundschau.” 
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AusTRIA— Ministerium des Innern. Die Gebaruny und die FEraebnisse der Krank- 
heitsstatistik der Krankenkassen in den Jahren 1912 und 1913. Vienna, 1916. iv, 


135 pp. 

This report, published by the Ministry of the Interior of the former Austrian Empire, 
presents morbidity and financial statistics of the Austrian workmen’s sick funds for the 
vears 1912 and 1913. The report states that the data for 1913 are incomplete, because 
79 sick funds located in districts occupied or blockaded by the enemy did not send in 
reports. The most important data contained in the report are given in the following 
table: 


FINANCIAL AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS OF AUSTRIAN SICK FUNDS, 1912 AND 1513. 





—— = = 


| 
Item. 1912 1913 




















| 
Number of siek funds. ................... aineraie a RL tr Rt 3, 386 3,169 
heh A a5 5060s can enns inscrpesachss chase canagenesss 3,694, 114 3,383, 408 
Cases of sickness and confinement compensated throngi: sick benefits or 

RONNIE URGES oo oo cc ccc cece wee ccccccses ses sbebeeddesasessesuates 1,905, 708 1,803, 411 
iy lays 8 of Ee Ree fe ee Se ey ae ee er eee re ee 32, 885,695 31 » 985, Oy 
Ce I, oc anced dnahescdtinassnnesausnnetan 30, 304 27,370 
( anne is of aiekness (exclusive of confinements) per 100 members..........-. 50.1 51.8 
Cases of confinement per 100 female members..................-......-.. 6. 42 6.35 
vem ce duration of one case of sickness in d: ay s (exclusive of confine- 

IE ES a ae oe ee, a stdel 16.9 | 17.4 
Average days of sickness (inclusive of confinements) per member....... 8. 90 9. 45 
Deaths per 100 members... .. 22.2.2... 2. ec een e cece eee ene cen cnesseeeeres . 82 81 
RE <p raccccabegnbenehe teveunsemenenitakekaesanean 2 a $19,977, 453 | $18, 839, 212 
I, £2 cate encabdensevanlcsstuessedunasens se 18, 634,385 17, 496, 976 
Total expenditures...........-...--.-+- a eee ee ee ee 18, 959, 504 18, 215, 393 
EXPOmGereres rer SISUENMCS DOMSUIES. ...... cc ccccccccccccccccecnccceseses 16, 229, 647 15, 787, 716 
re 6 nd, a, idnacchdeuewosnanceustvebedéce 16, 059, 127 | 15, 840, 293 
Average contribution per i SE nee pe ee 5. 04 5.17 
I I 6 oboe cnc ccs cccevavnsccneccdéscnscsc we 2 2. 30 3. 46 
Average coniribution of emaployers. ..........- ccc ccccccccece iRéntiehionek 31.67 1.71 
Expenditures per member for— 

eG cede danidenhuhhsélsvaehdtgchdbab cube tinssceeee’ 2. 40 2. 57 
es cineecigebnbessussbeqhsnsensuddaansdccecenene a 91 .97 
ST SS Ss Es eS ee Se ee ee a 57 .59 
ee ss ished abe bebiseubhbbees . 40 .43 
NR RR Os ae ee, eee ee li} ll 
Costs of administration ..... piptbabecesbesncenpvensapbocnssensbennats 49 | . 49 
Miscellaneous............. Liisa kiob aie dnkebs paresehamadhenaeewonel . 49 5.43 





‘ Includes contributions from both employ ers and employees. 
2 This amount, taken from original table, is evidently an error, as the sum of the average contribution 
o! members and the average contribution of employers is is but $4.97. The correct total is $5.04. 
* The original table gives this amount as 1.12 crowns (23 cents), which is evidently an error, Basod on 
other data m the table it should read 2.12 crowns (43 ¢ ents). 





According to the foregoing table the average contribution of each member was $3.30 
in 1912 and $3.46 in 1913, while the average expenditure per member for sick and for 
death benefits was $4.39 and $4.67, respectively. The excess of benefits over con 
tributions of members was met by contributions of the employers. 

—— -— Die Privaten Versicherungsunternehmungen in den im Reichsraie vertretenen 


K6nigreichen und Liindern im Jahre 1912-1913. Vienna, 1916-1917. 2 vols. 242 
and 121 pp. 


Two bulletins published by the Austrian Ministry of the Interior giving financial 
and actuarial data of private insurance institutes doing business in Austria in 1912 
and 1913. 

—— Statistische Zentralkommission. Osterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch. Vols. 
83, 84, 35. 1914, 1915, 1916-1917. Vienna, 1916, 1917, 1918, xill, 472 pp.; xi 
567 pp.; xiii, 863 pp. 

Three volumes of the Austrian official statistical yearbook covering the years 1914 
to 1917, inclusive. The contents of these volumes are essentially the same as of 
those issued during preceding years. 
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Betatum.— Ministtre de I’ Industrie et du Travail. Office du Travail. Annuaire de 
la Législation du Travail. 17e Année—1913. Brussels, 1919. 853 pp. 


As indicated by the title, this volume is a collection of the texts of laws relative 
to labor enacted during the year 1913 by various countries. 

Brazit.—Lawus, statutes, ete. Decreto No. 8724, No. 13493, and No. 13498. Regula 
as abrigagées resultantes dos accidentes no trabalho. Rio de Janeiro, 1919. 24 pp. 

This pamphlet contains the text of the regulations concerning the application of 
the law of January 15, 1919, on accident compensation in Brazil. 

Canapa.—Bureau of Statistics. Canada yearbook, 1918. Ottawa, 1919. 686 pp. 
Map. Iilustrated. 

The section on labor deals with Labor legislation; Labor organization; Industria] 
disputes; Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; Fair wages 
branch; and Prices. The total trade-union membership reported at the end of 1917 
was 204,630, in 1,974 local branches of trade-union organizations of all types. The 
increase in membership over 1916 was 44,223, or 27.6 per cent, and the increase in 
the number of local branches was 132, or 7.2 per cent. The number of strikes and 
lockouts reported during 1917 was 148, as compared with 75 in 1916. The strikes 
in 1917 involved 714 employers and 48,329 workpeople, with resultant time losses 
to the latter estimated at 1,134,970 working days. There was an increase in 1917 
over 1916 of 443 in the number of employers and 27,172 in the number of employees 
involved. The increase in time losses was 926,693 working days. The fair wages 
branch of the department of labor, which is charged with the preparation of schedules 
of minimum wage rates which are inserted in Dominion Government contracts, and 
must be adhered to by contractors in the execution of their respective works, reporte:| 
the number of fair-wage schedules prepared since the adoption of the fair-wages 
resolution in 1900 up to the end of the year 1917 as 3,602, of which 41 were prepare: 
during the calendar year 1917. 

—— Fuel Controller. Final report. Ottawa, March, 1919. 107 pp. Charts. Map. 

— (Arperta).— Minister of Public Works. Mines branch. Annual report, 1918 
Edmonton, 1919. 137 pp. 

This report states that during the year 1918 there were 317 coal mines, 2 copper-ore, 


and 2 shale mines in operation. Of this total 70 were newly opened, 9 re»pened,, 


and 7labandoned. The total output of coal for the year was 6,148,620 tons, exceeding 

by 1,285,206 tons the putput for 1917. The average number of persons employed in 

mine work during 1918 was 8,774. During December, 1918, 10,209 persons were 

employed, an increase of 397 over the number employed in December, 1917. Twenty- 

two lost their lives by accidents, as compared with 24 in 1917. Of the 22 deaths, 

3 occurred in accidents above ground and 19 below ground. There was one death 

for each 279,483 tons of coal mined. There were 16 persons seriously injured above 

ground and 44 below ground, and 21 slightly injured above ground and 56 below 

ground. Training in connection with mine-rescue work was carried on throughout 

the year, there being three mine-rescue cars and six stations in operation at the time 

of the report. 

— (ManitToBa).— Workmen’s Compencation Board. Report for 1918. Winnipeg, 1919. 
13 pp. 

This report is summarized on page 223 of this issue of the Montuiy Laspor Re- 

VIEW. 

Cuite.—Central Statistics Bureau. Stati:tical abstract of the Republic of Chile, 191° 
Santiago, 1918. 146 pp. 

~~. Ministerio de Hacienda. Proyecto de Ley sobre Creacién de la Caja de Retiro: d. 
Empleados Piblicos. Santiago, 1918. 170 pp. 

his volume contains the reports of various heads of departments and the text of 
the proposed law relative to the retirement of civil employees; the text of the law as 
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passed by the Chamber of Deputies; the creation of a civil pension fund introduced 
in the Senate; law of August 20, 1857, civil employees’ pension, amended September 
3, 1863, December 28, 1898; law of September 9 and December 22, 1915, retirement 
of soldiers and marines; law for retirement of employees on State railroads, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1911, and March 29, 1916, amended May 10, 1918. 


Cu1LE.—Oficina del Trabajo. Boletin No. 11, Ano 8. Santiago, 1918. 317 pp. 

A large part of this volume is devoted to a discussion of the industrial accident 
compensation law and the regulations for its application. 

The text of the following recently enacted laws is also reproduced: Nurseries for 
children of working women; seats in industrial and commercial establishments; sale 
of alcoholic liquors; settlement of labor disputes; working regulations in State rail- 
road shops; mine labor; retirement of public employees; retirement of State railroad 
employees; and Sunday rest. A digest of these laws appears on pages 234 to 237 
of this issue of the Review. The final chapter is a study of the cost of living. 


—— —— Leji:lacion sobre Accidentes del Trabajo. Santiago, 1917. Ira, $39 pp- 

This volume is a report prepared by the director of the Labor Office of Chile rela- 
tive to the application of the law on accident compensation. It contains the text of 
the industrial accident compensation law, and the regulations issued for its execution. 
France.—Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Conseil supérieur du 

travail, Compte rendu. Vingt-Quatritme Session—October, 1917. Paris, 1918, 

rx, 36 pp. 

This report reproduces the decrees issued between March, 1903, and July, 1913, 
relative to the composition of the Superior Council of Labor, and gives a list of the 
members in July, 1917. It contains the minutes of the session held October 8-13, 
1917, and also the resolution adopted at this session relative to the resumption of labor 
contracts, interrupted by the war, of employees and laborers released from military 
duty. 

GERMANY (WURTTEMBERG.—Versicherung anstalt, Beratungsstelle fiir Krieq invaliden 
in Stuttgart. Ein Jahr Kriegsinvaliden-fiirsorge unter be onderer Beriickvichtigung 
der Kriegsblinden. Stuttgart, 1916. 70 pp. 6 tables, 67 illustrations. 

A report of the vocational guidance office for war invalids maintained by the State 
Invalidity Insurance Institute, Wirttemberg, on the results of its activities during 
the first year of its existence. In addition to statistical data it contains detailed 
information as to the methods used by the office in selecting a vocation for the dis- 
abled man and in placing him in employment. A special chapter is devoted to 
vocational guidance for the blind. In an appendix is described a training shop for 
armless soldiers in a factory of electrical supplies, and the latest inventions in artifi- 
cial limbs. 


Great Brirarin.— Board of Agriculture and Fi herie>. Land Settlement ( Facilities) Bill. 
E:timate of probable expenditure. London, 1919. 4 pp. Cmd. 182. Price, 1d. net. 


— Board of Trade. Railway working during the war. Statement showing the cost of 
running the railways in Great Britain during the period of Government control of 
railways (1914-18). London, 1919. 8 pp. Cmd, 147. Price, 1d. net. 


—— —— Report upon the accidents that have occurred on the railways of the United 
Kingdom during the year 1918. London, 1919. 23 pp. Cmd. 166. 

This report gives the numbers of persons killed and injured by aceidents in connec- 
tion with the working of railways in the United Kingdom in 1918. In the following 
table these figures are compared to those for 1917, derived from an earlier report of 
the same board, noted in the Monruity Lazsor Review for August, 1918 (pp. 247, 248). 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED OR INJURED ON THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN 1918, COMPARED WITH 1917, SHOWING PER CENT OF INCREASE Or 
DECREASE. 
































S— = SS 
Per cent of de. 
1917 1918 crease, 1918 from 
. 1917. 
Group. 
° j ak | Ses 
Killed. | Injured. Killed. | Injured.| Killed. | Injured. 
i— — 
Train aecidents: 
ce Ee ee ee 12 260 8 463 33.3 | 178.4 
Servants of companies and contractors. ....- 5 | 144 5 146 0} 1i.4 
OE ee eee ae een ae 2 6 25 (?) 1 1150.0 
Accidents caused by the movement oftrains and 
railway vehicles, exciusive of train accidents: 
EES RE AR ee eee 110 850 12f 755 19.1 11.2 
Servants of companies and contractors. ..... 331 | 2,689 293 | 2,570 11.5 4.4 
i ESE TG ES Te 368 | 263 367 225 3 14.4 
Accidents on railway premises not included in 
the two groups above: 
ga ete. a daute Fisncwsed deen 3) 5 (8) gs ee 
Servants of companies and contractors. ..... 46 | (3) 39 (4)  . ) See 
Other persons........- Stinson egabuteretintans 24 (3) 27 (8) 112.5 oe 
| 5 al | nt 
TUOOIL ncccinticpamedamtibeenen eeeeee ereeneeeer 899 44,208 870 | 4 4,184 2.2 4.6 
| 
1 Inerease. 3 Data not given. 
2 No fatalities in 1917; 6 in 1918, ‘Incomplete; see note 3, 


Great Brirain.— Committee on Production and Special Arbitration Tribunal 
(Section 1 (2) Munitions of War Act, 1917). Memorandum on proceedings of the 
committee on production, May, 1918-November, 1918, London, 1919, 8 pp. 
Cmd. 70. Price, 1d. net. 


—— Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Food investigation board. 
Report for the year 1918. London, 1919. 20 pp. Price, 8d. net. 


— Exchequer and Audit Department. National Insurance Act, 1911 to 1915 ( National 
health insurance). National health insurance fund accounts for the year ended 
December 81, 1916. Accounts of the national health insurance fund (England), 
the Welsh national health insurance fund, the Scottish national health insurance fund, 
and the Irish national health insurance fund established pursuant to Seetion 54 (1), 
&2 (2), 80 (2), and 81 (2), respectively, of the National Insurance Act, 1911 (1 and 2 
Geo. 5. c. 55), showing the receipts and payments during the year ended December 31st, 
1916, together with the report of the comptroller and auditor general thereon. London, 
1919. 3? pp. Price, 4d. net. 


— —— Nationa! Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1916 (Part IT.—Unemployment insurance). 
Unemployment fund account, 1916-17. An account of the unemployment fund es- 
tablished pursuant to Section 92 (1) of the National Insurance Act, 1911 (Pt. I,) 
1 and 2 Geo. 5. c. 55, showing the receipts and payments during the period July 16th, 
1916, to July 14th, 1917; together with the report of the comptroller and auditor general 
thereon. London, 1919. 4 pp. Price, 1 d. net. 


—~— Home Office. Disabled men ( Tepe ig employment) bill: Proposed expenditure. 
Memorandum on iture likely to be incurred under the disabled men (facilities 
for employment) bill. London, 1919. 2 pp. Cmd. 154. Price, 1d. net. 


—— Laws, statutes, ete. Statutory rules and orders other than those of a local, personal, 
or temporary character, issued in the year 1917 with a list of statutory orders of a local 
character arranged in classes, an ap ix of certain orders in council, etc., issued 
under the Roya] prerogative, and index. London, 1918. 1249 pp. Price, 208. net. 


—— Local Government Board. Housing, town planning, etc., bill, 1919. Estimate of 
probable expenditure. London, 1919. 2 pp. . 125. Price, 1d. net. 


Financial assistance to local authorities. I. Draftregulations; IT. Copy 





of circular issued by the Local Government Board. London, 1919- 14 pp. Cmd. 127. 
rice, Id. net. 
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Great Barrain.—Local Government Board. Housing, town planning, etc., bill, 
1919. Statement showing existing procedure (1) under Part J and Part II of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890; (2) for compulsory acquisition of land 

> . ‘ ? . A, : , . 
for purposes of Part IIT of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890; (3) in the 
case of town planning; and the effect of proposed amendments. London, 1919. 
8 pp. Cmd. 126. Price, 1d. net. 


__.. ——— —— Statutory enactments pro posed to be repealed, amended, or extended by 
the housing, town planning, etc., bill, 1919. London, 1919. 23 pp. Cimd. 124. 
Price, 3d. net. 


—_-- ——- [Intelligence Department. The welfare of the children of women employed 
in faciorres wm France and Germany. eport. London, 1919. 58 pp. Price, 
6d. net. 

This report was prepared for the Welfare Advisory Committee of the Ministry of 
Munitions, but as the committee has suspended its operations it was decided to issue 
it for general information. It deals principally with the provision of créches and 
similar institutions in France and Germany for the children of women in industrial 
employment, but contains information respecting other measures for the welfare of 
women and their children. 


—— Ministry of Pensions. List of war pensions committees. Revised to 10th May, 1919. 
List 2. London, 1919. 39 pp. 


—— Ministry of Reconstruction. Reconstruction problems 24. Electrical development. 
London, 1919. 16 pp. Price, éd. 


—— —— Reconstruction problems 25. Town planning. London, 1919. 20 pp. 
Price, 2d. 


—- —— Reconstruction problems 26. Natural science in British education. London, 
1919. 16 pp. Trice, 2d. 


—— —— Reconstruction problems 27. Officers’ quide to civil careers. London, 1919. 
64 pp. Price, 2d. 


—~— —— Reconstruction problems 28. Scientific business management. London, 
1919, i6 pp. Pre 2d. 

— —— Acquisition and Valuation of Land Committee. Third report on the acqui- 
ition for public purposes of rights and powers in connection with mines and minerals. 
London, 1919. 387 pp- Cmd.136. Price, 4d. net. 


a Adult Education Committee. Thi d inte rim re] ort. Libraries and VLU. CUNINS, 
London, 1919. 19 pp. Cd. 9237. Price, 8d. net. 


—- Committee on Trusts. Report. London, 1919. 48 pp. Cd. 9286. Price, 


Gd. 


—~— —— Women’s Adviory Commitice. Report of the subcommiilece appointed to 
consider the position afler the war of women holding temporary appointments in 
Government departments. London, 1919. 8pp. Cmd.199. Price, id. net. 


—- National Health Insurance Commission (England). Reports of decisions on 
appeals and applications under section 67 of the National Insurance Act, 1911, aid 
section 27 of the National Insurance Act, 1913. Part V. London, 1919. Pp. 
251-842. Cmd. 1384. Price, éd. net. 


—— National Insurance Audit Department. Fifth report, 1918. National Insurance 
(Health) Acts, 1911 to 1918. London, 1919. 16 pp. Cmd. 638. Price, 1d. net. 


—— Office of Umpire (Unemployment Insurance), National Insurance ( Unemployment) 
Acts, 1911 to 1918. Unemployment insurance. Decisions given by the umpire 
respecting claims to benefit. Vol. 3. Nos. 1001-1500. (Gwen up to 25th July, 
1918, together with index for all decisions 1-1,500.) London, 1919. 864 pp. U. 4, 
440 A. Price, 8s. net. 


—— Parliament. Aliens, Draft of an order in council to regulate the adiiission of 
aliens to the United Kingdom and the supervision of aliens in the United Kingdom. 
London, 1919. 19 pp. Cmd. 172. Price, 2d. net. 

—— Select Committee on National Expenditure, First report. London, 1919. 6 pp. 
Price, 1d. net. 
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Great Brirarn—Trade Boards Act, 1918. London [1918]. 14 pp. (8 and 9 Geo. 
5. Ch. 82). Price, 2d. net. 


Sections deal with the application of the principal act, provisions as to special 
orders, various amendments, and other matters. 





(IRELAND). Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. Agriculture 
statistics, with detailed report for the year 1916. Dublin, 1919. 111 pp. Cmd. 112. 
Price, $d. net. 

Contains, among other data, tables showing the number of holdings, their size in 
statute acres, the number of holdings owned and tenanted, and the division of land. 





Local Government Board. Annual report for the year ended 81st March, 1918, 
being the forty-sixth report under “‘ The Local Government Board (Ireland) Act, 
1872,” 85 and 36 Vic., c. 69. London, 1919. 7O pp. Cmd.65. Price, 4d. net. 


Inp1a.—Commercial Intelligence Department. Variations in Indian price levels from 
1861 to 1911, expressed in index numbers. Calcutta, 1912. 16 pp. Scharts. Price 
1s., or 12 annas. 


Iraty.—Commissione Reale per il personale delle ferrovie dello Stato. Proposte e voti a 
sua Eccellenza il Ministro dei Trasporti Marittimi e Ferroviari. Vol. 1, part 1, 
xxix pp., part 2, 199 pp., part 3, 221 pp.; Vol. 2, part 1, 104 pp., part 2, 85 pp., 
part 3, 387 pp., part 4, 52 pp.; Vol. 8, part 1, 11 pp., part 2, 81 pp.; Vol. 4, part 
1,132 pp., part 2, 32 pp. ome, 1916. 

The employees of the Italian State railroads having for years petitioned the Gov- 
ernment to improve their working, wage, and disciplinary conditions, a commission 
was appointed by royal decree of May 3, 19i4, for the purpose of examining into the 
conditions of employment of the personnel of the State railroads and of proposing 
such improvements and reforms as it might consider necessary for the suitable economic 
systematization of the service. The commission was composed of a number of sena- 
tors and members of the Lower House of Parliament, high railroad officials, and rep- 
resentatives of various ministries. 

These four volumes contain the proposals and resolutions of the commission sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Maritime and Railroad Transportation. The work of the 
commission included the working out of general service regulations for the personnel 
of the State railroads and of regulations for special classes of the personnel and the 
adoption of resolutions on a number of subjects such as pensions, housing, accidents, 
hygiene, vocational training, competitive examinations, etc. In volume 4, part 2, 
the commission publishes dissenting minority reports on various subjects. 

Ferrovie dello Stato. Disposizioni sulle competenze accessorie annesse al regola- 
mento del personale. Decreto Luogotenenziale 13 agosto 1917, n. 1393. Rome, 1917. 


116 pp. 
The text of the regulations relating to special allowances of employees of the Italian 


State Railroads. 
—- —— Ferrovie secondarie della Sicilia. Regolamento del personale. Disposizioni 


sulle competenze accessorie. Decreto Luogotenenziale 28 ottobre 1917, n. 1918. 
Rome, 1917. 96 pp. 


The text of the service regulations for employees of the secondary railroads of Sicily 
operated by the Italian State railroads. 
—_— —— Regolamento del Personale. Decreto Luogotenenziale 13 agosto 1917, n. 1398. 
Rome, 1917. 311 pp. 
The text of the general service regulations for the employees of the Italian State 
railroads. 








— — 


Regolamento del personale navigante. Decreto Luogotenenziale 13 agosto 
1917, n. 1393. Rome, 1917. 125 pp. 


The text of the service regulations for the personnel of mail and ferryboats operated 
by the Italian State railroads. 
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Iraty—Ferrovie dello Stato. Regolamento del personale provvisorio ed aggiunto. 
Decreto Luogotenenziale 13 agosto 1917, n. 1393. Rome, 1917. 12 pp. 


The text of the service regulation for temporary and auxiliary employees of the 
Italian State railroads. 

—— Laws, statutes, ete. Decreto Luogotenenziale No. 1393 del 13 agosto 1917, che 
approva 1% regolamenti per i vari personali delle ferrovie dello Stato. Rome, 1917. 
10 pp. 

The text of the vice-regal decree of August 13, 1917, approving the service regula- 
tions for the various classes of employees of the Italian State railroads. 

—— Ministero per l Industria, il Commercio e il Lavoro. Ufficio Centrale di Statistica, 
Statistica della emigrazione Italiana per l estero negli anna 1914€1915. Rome, 1918. 
rxvitt, 213 pp. 

This volume published by the Italian Central Statistical Office contains detailed 
statistics of Italian emigration during 1914 and 1915. A brief digest of the most 
important of these statistical data is given on pp. 227 to 229 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW. 

NETHERLANDS.—Departement van Arbeid. Verslaq over het haventoezicht witgeoefend in 
1917. |The Hague}, 1919. vii, 109 pp. chart. 

teport of the harbor inspection service under the longshoremen’s protective law. 
Arbeidersbudgets gedurende de Crisis (Tweede bundel\. Uitgegeven voor 

Cages van het Departement van Arbeid. Leyden, 1919. vi, 125,[5| pp. Uitgaven 
Vo. 22 O18. 

An account of a budgetary study of 36 families for the months of February and March, 
1917 and 1918. An earlier study, made in 1917 with comparisons for 1914, was noted 
in the Montuty Review for April, 1918, p. 312. Identical families furnished the 
data at both periods in 1917 and 1918. Comparison is made with conditions prevailing 
in 1910-11. During the 8-year period in question, i. e., from 1910 to 1918, the food 
budget increased 45 per cent; fuel, 140 per cent; clothing, 185 per cent; rent, 10 per 
cent. The average increase is stated as 45.1 per cent. 





—_—— 


—— (AmstrerpaM).—Bureau van Statistick. Statistisch Jaarboek der Gemeente Amstcr- 
dam, 14 de Jaargang 1917. Amsterdam, 1919. rxrxii, 332 pp. 


Statistical yearbook for the city of Amsterdam containing matter usually found in 
such publications. Contains data of interest to labor, such as municipal works, indus- 
trial accidents, harbor employment, minimum wages, trade-union membership, strikes 
and lockouts, prices and the cost of living. 

Norway (Curistiania).—Arbeidskontor, 1918. 21de aarsbereining. Christiania, 1919. 


35 pp. 
Report for the year 1918 of the Christiania employment exchange which is also the 


central exchange for the national employment service. The office placed 33,867 per- 

sons in positions in 1918, as compared with 38,965 in 1917. The net expenses of the 

office in 1918 were practically 2 crowns (53.6 cents) per person placed. 

SwepEN.—Pcnsionsstyrelsen dr 1917. Stockholm, 1919. 150 pp. Sveriges Officiclla 
Statistik. 

Sweden has had a general pension law in operation since January 1, 1914. This law 
provides that every citizen of Sweden shall be entitled to a pension on arriving at the 
age of 67 years, provided he has paid a basic annual premium of 3 crowns ($0.804), 
beginning at the age of 15 years. To the basic premium are added supplementary 
premiums varying with the income of the person. In general the annual amount of 
the pension is fixed at 30 per cent in the case of males and 24 per cent in the case of 
females, of the total amount of the premiums fixed. 

The number of persons covered by this system of pension insurance was 3,265,000 in 
1916. The amount collected in premiums in 1917 was approximately 16,159,000 
crowns ($4,330,612). During 1917, the Pension Bureau paid claims amounting to 
2,253,833 crowns ($604,027) to 54,068 persons. 
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Sw enen—Socialstarelsen. Sjémansyrket i Sverige. Del. I. Stockholin. 1915. 
pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik, Socialstatistik. 
Part one of a comprehensive survey of working conditions, hours and wages of se) 
men in Swedish shipping. The inquiry describes conditions prevailing in Augu- 
and September, 1911, with supplementary data to bringitto1915. The volume carri- 


a summary in French. 
Unofficial. 


Atpriner, Henry R. Flousing at the close of the war. London, Christian Social 
Union, 1918. 15 pp. London Christian Social Union Papers No. 6. 


Points discussed include: Extent of housing shortage: Government terms of financial 
aid; Elements of a good housing scheme; Public utility societies: Selecting tenants 
Economic or profitable rents. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CARE For Cripptes. Vol. 8. Nos. 1 to 4. Pp. 1-832. N 
York, 1919. Illustrated. Official organ of the Federation of Associations for Cripples 
and the Welfare Commission for Cripples. Edited by Douglas C. Mc Murtric. 

Contains articles devoted to a consideration of the opportunities for retraining <is- 
abled soldiers for new occupations. In the first number are articles on Training dis- 
abled soldiers in diamond cutting, by George R. Sims: Chicago’s recenstruction 
laboratory, by Dr. John Till Robertson; an article on the Bankhead-Smith bill 1 
promote the vocational rehabilitation of disabled civilians; and one of a series 0! 
articles by Capt. H. H. C. Baird on The problem of the discharged disabled man. 
Number 2 contains an article showing the results of industrial surveys of the leath«: 
industries with special reference to the employment of the disabled, by Gerald \. 
Boate. The third number of the volume is an index-catalogue of a library on rehabili- 
tation of the disabled, whiie the fourth number is devoted to the subject of the blind. 
In the latter are articles on Goverimental provision for the blinded American soldier 
by Lieut. Col. Bordley, and Educating the public in the interest of the blinded 
soldier, by Eugene Brieux. 

American Rep Cross in Itaty. Commission for tuberculosis. General report; 81 ))- 
plementary report on nursing; supplementary report on statistics. An attempt (o 


establish a method of international cooperation in public health and welfare wor’. 
Rome, 14, Via Sardegna, 1919. 124 pp. Map. Charts. 


The general report considers Active work, including communal organization, public 
health nursing, school hygiene, and child welfare, and Potential work, covering edu 
cation, housing, child labor. emigration, laboratories, and associated diseases. 
ASSOCIATION OF British CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. Report of proceedings and rex 
lutions adopted at the 59th annual meeting, April 15 and 16, 1919. London, 1919. 
166 pp. 

Banca CoMMERCIALE Irattana. Cenni statistici sul movimento economico dell’ Italia. 
Vols. 11 and 12. Milan, 1917 and 1918. 1,083 and 619 pp. 

Two volumes of the economic yearbook published by the Italian Commercial Ban! 
of Milan. In addition to statistical data on the economic movement of Italy, the 
volumes contain a compilation of all economic war legislation. Among the legis!a- 
tion reproduced is also that relating to Government subsidies to public employment 
offices. 

BAvie, No#. Desean pE LA. Des modifications apportées par la guerre a la léqistu- 
tion des accidents du travail. Paris, Université de Paris, 1918. 174 pp. 

The war has produced entirely new situations in economic problems. especially 
through its effects upon laborers, not only in the number of deaths but also in the 
number of crippled and wounded. This volume is devoted to a study of the social! 
and economic history of legislation, administrative measures, orders, and laws, in 
so far as they relate to industrial accidents, and particularly the law of November 2», 
1916, which was enacted for the purpose of relieving the employer of the responsi- 
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bility for industrial accident compensation in cases in which the employee had 

already been crippled in military service. This latter law was noted in the MonruLy 

Lasor Review for July, 1919, pages 214 to 219. 

Beer, M. A history of British socialism. Vol. I. London, G. Bell and Sons (Ltd.), 
1919. 341 pp. 

This book was intended by the author to be the first of two volumes, the second 
of which would carry the story of British socialism into the opening decade of the 
present century. The work, however. was interfered with by the war ard the first 

» volume is therefore published separately. The subject of this volume is the growth 
of British socialism as far as the rise of Chartism. It is a study of political thought 
upon the group of problems created by the rise of capitalist agriculture and capitalist 
industry. the main theme being the development of political thought under the stress 

industrial revolution. The first 91 pages, which are in the nature of an introduc. 
‘ion to this theme, contain a description of the communistic elements in English 
thought from the Middle Ages to the beginning of the Eighteenth Century. The 
creater part of the book is then devoted to what is called, in an introduction by R. H, 
Tawney, “‘a current of th »ught which offered the working classes what in the twenties 
and thirties they needed most—a philosophy interpreting the causes of their degrada- 
tion, and a body of articulate doctrine which could fuse into energy their misery, 
their passion, aid ther hope. * * * Its meaning was not collectivism, but 
cooperation; and cooperation not in the specialized sense which it has since assumed 

{a particular method of conducting trade, but with the larger signilicance of a social 

| order based on fraternity, not competition.” 





Benn, Ernest J. P. The industrial awakening. London, Industrial Reconstruction 
Council, 1919. 11 pp. 

\ general discussion of the industrial problem, in which the conclusion is reached 
that it is not a problem which can be solved by asimple solution. It is held that an 
effort must be made by every class of society to find out what is fair in industrial 
life and then, so far as possible, to try to make it so. 


eeahieane atta 


q BLOOMFIELD, Dantet, Eprror. Employment management. Selected ariicles, with an 
4 introduction by Meyer Bloomfield. New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1919, 
q 507 pp. The Handbook Series. 

Articles on employment management which have appeared in books, pamplilets, 
5 periodicals, and reports, covering every phase of the subject, so arranged in divisions 
¥ as to facilitate the finding by the investigator of what is represented on the particular 


cs 


zo aspect of the subject in which he is interested. The purpose is to present the best 
4 material available on the subject in the form of a handbook for ready reference, which 
rs is intended to be of special service to students of employment management courses 
; in the colleges. I eatures of special value are reprints of the Whitley report on indus- 


trial councils, and articles on Motives in economic life, by Carleton H. Parker; 
Making the boss efficient and Making the job worth while, by John A. Vitch: The 
new profession of handling men, A new profession in American industry, and Relation 
P of foremen to the working force, by Meyer Bloomfield: Computing labor turnover, 
Le by Daniel Bloomfield; The scientific selection of salesmen, by Walter Dill Scott; 
\ppointments and dismissals, by Sidney Webb; A plan for cooperative management, 


" hy Charles W. Eliot; Determining the cost of turnover of labor and How to reduce labor 
3 turnover, by Boyd Fisher; and an appendix containing a number of forms used by 
% employment departments of firms. Special prominence is given to labor turnover 
ia from various points of view, and there is a subject bibliography and a list of em- 


ployment managers’ associations arranged by States. 
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BioomrietD, Meyer. Management and men. A record of new steps in indw trial 
relations. New York, The Century Co., 1919. 591 pp. 


The main text of this book is made up of articles written for the Saturday Evening 

Post, based upon data concerning labor conditions gathered by the author during 2 

visit in the fall of 1918 to the industrial centers of Great Britain, in the belief that 

American industry faces industrial problems similar to those of Great Britain and 

that we can profit from ‘‘an informed interest in what industrial Britain is thinkine 

and doing.’’ To this text have been added 13 appendixes containing illustratiye 
material in the form of British official documents and extracts from documents which 
show in detail the new arrangements that are at work in British industrial relations, 

This material is grouped under the headings of: Labor’s statement on the housing 

problem after the war; Report by Ministry of Reconstruction on housing in England 

and Wales; Report by Ministry of Reconstruction on raw materials and employment: 

The employment exchange from within—a day with the manager; Report of a con- 

ference between organizers of trade unions, Bristol employers and others concerned 

with the industrial employment of women, convened by the Bristol Association for 

Industrial Reconstruction, on the 16th and 17th of March, 1918, on the position oj 

women in industry after the war; Labor’s pronouncement on the restoration of trade 

union customs after the war; The Labor Party’s statement on the labor problems after 
the war; Industrial reports, Nos. 1 and 2—Industrial councils, and Works committees: 

The predecessor of the Whitley scheme—a memorandum on industrial self-govern- 

ment together with a draft scheme for a builders’ national industrial parliament, 

prepared by Malcolm Sparkes; National council of the pottery industry—report oi 
the industrial reconstruction council; Trade parliaments; Rules for working the Hans 

Renold shop stewards’ committee; Workshop committees—suggested lines of develop- 

ment by C. G. Renold; and Labor Party constitution. 

Bouny, E.—Der Arbeitsmarkt in der Schweiz Wahrend der Kricg jahre 1914-1918. 
(Reprinted from ‘‘ Schweizert-ches Zentralblatt fiir Staat:-und Gemeindeverwaltung.”’ 
Vol. 20, No. 5.) Ziirich, 1919. 12 pp. 

A survey of the Swiss labor market during the war by the director of the Swiss 

employment offices, showing for each year the state of the labor market in the individ- 

ual trade and industry groups and giving the reasons for the fluctuations in the supply 
of, and demand for, labor. Two tables from this survey are reprinted below. The, 
indicate plainly the great stagnation of the labor market, particularly with respect to 
male labor, during the last half of 1914 and of 1915. The data for 1916 show a gradual 
increase in the demand for labor and those for 1917 a pronounced undersupply. In 

1918 there continued an undersupply of female labor but the male labor market once 

more became glutted after the conclusion of the armistice. 


NUMBER OF APPLICANTS FOR WORK IN SWISS EMPLOYMENT OFFICES PER 100 
VACANT POSITIONS, 1914 TO 1918, 








SN 














} 
1914 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 
MALE APPLICANTS, 
I 0000065405055 Chbgndecoqusdestisdsducses 152.3 147.1 116.2 §3.1 | 106. 6 
SOCOMG QUEFEEE. ...cccccccccccccaccccccccccccccccccs 122.8 108.8 89.1 81.4) 91.3 
TP NEUE, « o trecpadpcebccacecesencseascopeucooess 167.6 112.2 97.9 $0.3 | 105. | 
POM CRNOEE . Secildec sc ces coccccscdsssadesetyniess a 180.9 122.2 107.5 108.9 126.3 
FEMALE APPLICANTS. 
WIRES QORTUEE . oc.oc cncvcedbachecdescdcoseretvshoasenss 78.6 125.3 94.8 84.6 | 66.7 
SOCONG QUATUCT. ... 0c ceccecccccccccccccccccccscecess 70.4 118.0 88.5 74.2 | 65. 4 
MERE... woe cccbbadkesbaroresecsoutcss dbdstnced 118.8 112.6 $2.1 75.0 64.3 
ET SN UON «5 ch enanase pasigtuas 50snh cbviansaceasion 143.6 121.9 104.5 89.1 66.1 
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EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS OF SWISS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1913 TO 1918, 















































Vacant situations. Applicants. Situations filled. Num- 

ber of 

| is | iis ~~ | @ppli- 

"a cants 

Year. | | | per 100 

Male. |Female. aes Male. |Female, Total. | Male. Female.) Total. — 

} situa- 

Bi tions. 
." a S eacaineiae 
eae ee I 53,755 | 30,606 | 84,361 | 76,989 | 22,501 | 99,490 ae | 14,808 | 54,868 | 117.9 
Sl tehadsnesnancées | 58,000 | 29,797 | 87,797 | 89,060 | 28,459 117,519 | 45,682 | | 17,270 | 62,952 | 133.7 
1915... .ccccccccccceces | 65, 790 | 23, 768 89) 558 | 79,308 28, 170 107, ’ 478 | 49,025 | 15, ” £30 | 64, 855 120.0 
1916... .ccrccccccccce 73,049 | 29,588 102) 637 | 74,260 | 27,342 101; 602 51,640 | 16, 511 | 68, 151 98.9 
IDLT. . ccacccscscceoss 75, 283 | 39,361 (105,644 70, 964 26, 344 | 97,308 | 50,173 | 16,173 | 66,346 92.1 
OTE 71,997 | 31,821 |103)818 | 76,349 | 20,989 | 97,338 | 51,509 | 15,311 | 66,820 93.7 

} 





Brann, R. H. The financial and economic future. London, National War Savings 
Committee, Salisbury Square, E. C. 4, 1919. 23 pp. National economy series 
No. 2. Reprinted, with revision, from the ‘‘Round Table” (Dec., 1918). Price, 2d. 


The first part of this pamphlet aims to bring into prominence certain principles 
which the author thinks must guide the financial policy of the country after the 
war, rather than to lay down exact measures to be taken. In the latter part he deals 
more specifically with the financial problem which confronts the country, and with 
theories for its solution. He does not, however, believe that the entire solution lies 
in the adoption of a sound financial policy, but says— 


While a bad financial policy may easily ruin the most industrious and thrifty 
nation, a sound one will not of itself achieve anything without effort and sacrifice on 
the part of all. * * * The efforts of most reformers, radical and otherwise, are 
bent at present on the better distribution of wealth, an aim which will have everyone’s 
sympathy. It is essential that we should secure a fair standard of life to everyone 
who will work. But there is a danger that the movement against capital and enter- 
prise, against interests and profits, which is so widespread among the workers to-day, 
will lead them into courses fatal to themselves and the whole community. * * * It 
may be urged with great force that the distribution problem can only be successfully 
tackled through that of production, and that if labor thinks only of distribution and 
forgets production we shall have little chance of recov ery. 


He believes that the corollary of better production is increased saving, and thinks 
that the Government should continue permanently its machinery for encouraging 
saving and investment in Government securities. 

Carter, Huntiy, Epitror. The limiis of State industrial control. A sympostum on 
the present situation and how to meet it. London, T. Fisher Unwin (Ltd.), 1919. 
292 pp. 

This book is the outcome of an attempt to learn the views of a number of repre- 
sentative public persons in England on the problem of State control. The following 
questions were submitted to these persons, who represent various departments of 
public activity: (1) ‘‘What in your opinion will be the situation immediately after 
the war as regards State control? (2) What in your view is the limitation of State 
control to be maintained? (3) What in your view is the best policy of control to be 
pursued in the highest interests of commerce, trade, and industry?” The answers 
are grouped in classes which are arranged according to the special interests of the 
writers. Some of them are merely brief replies to the questions asked, while others 
take the form of articles on special phases of the problem. The classes are: The State 
views, including the views of leaders of the Government—Lloyd George, Bonar 
Law, and Gen. Smuts—and of representative peers, legislators, and administrators; 
the views of capital, expressed by representatives of shipping, shipbuilding, engi- 
neering, mining, cotton industry, alkali industry, publishing and printing trade, 
banking, finance, and agriculture; Political views; Sociological views; Socialistic 
view; Labor and industrial views; and Trade-union view. 
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Cocuian, T. A. Labor and industry in Australia. from the first settlement in 1788 to 
the establishment of the Commonwealth in 1901. London, 1918. 4 vols. 2449 pp. 


A comprehensive historical study of the land system, labor and immigration pol- 
icies, financial system, industries, and industrial legislation in Australia from 1788 
to 1901. 

Comrrt Nationa pE L’ Epucation Paysique er Srortive eri’ Hyatene Sociare. 
Congres Internallié @ Hygiéne Sociale pour la Reconstitution des Régions Dévasiées 
par la Guerre, reuni a Paris, @ la Sorbonne, du 22 au 26 Avril 1919. Paris, 1919. 
Collection of pamphlets. ; 

This is a series of special studies prepared for the Interallied Congress on Hygiene 
applicable to devastated region, held in Paris, April 22-26, 1919. These studies were 
distributed among 12 sections as follows: 1. Le Sol et Eau (The soil and water); 
2. 1 Habitation Hygiénique (The Hygienic Dwelling): 3. Hygiéne Rurale (Rural 
Hygiene); 4. Hygiéne Urbaine (City Hygiene); 5. La Mére et l’Enfant (The mother 
and the child); 6. Hygiéne Scolaire (School Hygiene); 7. Education Physique (Phys- 
ical Training); 8 and 9. Prophylaxie Sanitaire et Assistance (Prophylactic Sanitation 
and Care); 10. Hygiéne Industrielle (Industrial Hygiene); 11. Hygiéne Post-scolaire 
et Prophylaxie Morale (After-school hygiene and Moral Prophylaxy); 12. Hygiéne 
des Voyageurs (Hygiene for Travelers). 

CoMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALIFORNIA. Employer and employee. San Francisco, 
June, 1919. Pp. 165-264. Transactions. Vol. 14, No. 5. 

Contains the preliminary report of the Section cn Industrial Relations. The topic 
was presented and discussed before the club under the subject, ‘‘The conflict between 
employer and employee—can there be a common platform between them?” The 
statement for the employer was made by Miner Chipman, for the employee by Harry 
Ryan, and for the public by Frederick Whitton. An appendix contains a report 
prepared for the Commonwealth Club’s section on Industrial Relations by Miner 
Chipman and James D. Adams, under the heading of ‘‘ Demands of organized labor.”’ 
There is a bibliography of material in the club library. 

CompPreNSATOR Service Ain Bureau. The Compensator, vol. 1, No. 1, July, 1919. 
4 pp. 206 East 128th St., New York. $1 a year. 

The Compensator for July is the initial number of a monthly publication issued by 
The Compensator Service Bureau, which has been organized to furnish the necessary 
legal advice and assistance to claimants and others interested in the subject of work- 
men’s compensation in the State of New York, and to put an end to the business of 
‘‘runners,’’ that is, persons who induce the claimant ignorant of the compensation 
law to place his claim in their hands for adjustment, for which doubtful service the 
victim parts with from one-third to one-half of his award. The new bureau will 
endeavor to render genuine service for a charge only sufficient to meet its expenses. 

The Compensator is designed to disseminate knowledge as to the principles and 
procedure involved in workmen’s compensation. It is to have résumés of various 
State compensation laws, special articles by experts, an inquiry department, and 
other features. The present issue summarizes the New York act, while in August 
and September the laws of New Jersey and (cnnecticut, respectively, are to be 
discussed. 

Coorer, W.R. The claims of labor and of capital. With a prefatory note by the Rt. 
Hon. G. H. Roberts, M. London, Constable and Co. (Ltd.), 1919. 84 pp. 

A concise discussion of present labor problems with special attention to the rewards 
of capital and of labor and the methods of increasing the latter, security of tenure, 
hours of work, welfare, housing, industrial unrest, and works committees, concluding 
with the outline of a scheme on which the author thinks “the employer, labor, and 
the State should embark without delay if industrial difficulties are to be avoided 
when the present restrictions are removed.’’ This scheme involves certain steps 
to be taken and a certain policy to be followed by each of the three parties to the 
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problem, the main points to be emphasized being the following: ‘‘A.—By the em- 
ployer. 1. Effect a closer relationship with labor, so as to avoid misunderstandings 
and secure a better appreciation of mutual difficulties. An important step in this 
direction is the formation of joint industrial councils, which deal with the broad 
questions affecting each particular industry. But at the moment, works committees 
are of even greater importance, because they would be more numerous. * * * 
» Give labor a say in the conditions of work. This again would be effected through 
the works committees. 3. Shorterhours. * * * 4. Sharein prosperity. * * * 
5. Security of tenure. * * * B.—By labor. 1. Cooperation in regard to griev- 
ances. * * * 2. Unrestricted output. 3. Security of capital. Loyal adherence 
to agreements made by the representatives of labor with those of the employer. 
\voidance of strikes. The strike to be used only as a last resort, when all other 
means of settlement have failed. C.—By the State. 1. Security of tenure. The 
Government should take steps to inquire whether the various industries can provide 
against unemployment; and, if necessary, should give financial assistance to a scheme 
for this purpose. 2. Housing. The Government should compel local authorities 
to exert their powers to provide adequate and suitable housing accommodations for 
the working classes.” 
CoorpERATIVE LEAGUE oF AmeERiIcA. Report of the proceedings of the first American co- 
operative convention held at Springfield, Ill., September 25, 26,and 27, 1918. New 
York City, 2 West Thirteenth Street, 1919. 264 pp. 

An account of the proceedings of this convention appeared in the Montaty Labpor 
REVIEW ior November, 1918 (pp. 130-132). 

Crawrorp, ANDREW Wricnt. Standards set by the new Federal war suburbs and war 
cities. Washington, October, 1918. 24 pp. American Civic Association. Series 
11, No. 12. 

A brief account of the housing work which had been undertaken by the United 
States Government up to October 1, 1918. 

Desnayes, Louis. Le contrat de travail des mobilisés. Preface by M. Colliard 
Ministre du Travail. Paris, 1919. 72 pp. Price, 1 fr. 

This volume is devoted to a discussion of the effects of the war on labor contracts 
in France, and of the laws enacted in France concerning such contracts, with a short 
review of the measures taken by the State and employers in the matter of the reem- 
ployment of demobilized soldiers in Italy, Austria, Hungary and Germany. The 
preface says: 

All French responded to the decree of mobilization, abandoning their industry, 
commerce, and employment. The State, on August 5, 1914, passed an act guarantee- 
ing to all its officials, civil employees, agents, subagents, and laborers, the payment 
of their salaries or wages while absent in the military or naval service of the State, 
The important private enterprises and commercial establishments followed its 
example, while others agreed to pay a portion of wages to their employees called to 
the service. 

In a general way it may be said that the agreements between employers and em- 
ployees were not broken because of such service. The establishments which have 
not encouraged their mobilized employees during the long years of the war by eflec- 
tive and substantial evidences of their solicitude for them are few. Cases are 
ee rare in which the former employer has refused to reemploy invalided 
soldiers. 


The discussion reproduces the texts of the various proposed laws relative to this 
subject, and to some extent the debates in the two chambers, and the law as passed 
on November 24, 1918. 

Fartes, Joun Cutsert. A study in rehabilitation of the disabled soldier. New York, 


William Wood and Co., 1919. 7 pp. Reprinted from the Medical Record, May 24, 
1919. 
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Farqunar, Henry H. Positive contributions of scientific management. Reprinted 
from the Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. 33, May, 1919. Cambridge, 1919. 
pp. 466-508. 

The subject is considered in three parts: The elimination of some losses charac- 
teristic of present-day manufacture; the mechanical or impersonal aspects; and the 
human factor. The conclusion is reached that the most important of all the posi- 
tive products of advanced management are the spirit of cooperation and confidence 
and a feeling of security, “for without these, although a certain efficiency may be 
obtained, true scientific management is impossible.” 

Iuint, EstHeER M. Health conditions and health service in St. Paul. Written with 
the cooperation of Carol Aronovici. St. Paul, Amherst H. Wilder Charity, 1919. 
103 pp. 

The result of a study undertaken “in consequence of the rather serious conditions 
of insanitation revealed by the housing survey which pointed to certain defects in 
sanitary legislation, and a lack of adequate and efficient municipal machinery jor 
the enforcement of existing laws,’’ in the hope that “the suggestions and criticisms 
offered will be made the subject of free discussion among the people of this city and 
that prompt and constructive action will resubt.’’ Sections are devoted to housing; 
city water supply; sewage, garbage, and refuse disposal; inspection of food; con- 
trol of tuberculosis; and other matters of interest to labor. 

Frois, Marce, Et B. Causet. Le rendement de la main-d’euvre et la fatigue 
professionnelle (le travail feminin au bottelage des poudres). Paris, 1919. 104 pp. 
Prue, 4 francs. 

This report gives the results of the preliminary studies of the relation of fatigue 
to output and of the investigations made by the writers. The authors state that 
this is the first report of its nature ever presented; it is based on investigation made 
in the packing of powder in the establishment of Ripault. In order to direct reforms 
already introduced and to suggest new ones, and also as a means of directing the 
thought of employers and employees toward the conditions under which industrial 
production and the well being of the laborer may both be improved, other investiga- 
tions should be conducted. 

GENERAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Unrtons. Twentieth annual report and balance 
sheet. London, 1919. 52 pp. 


Guass Botrite BLowers’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. Wage 
scale and working rules. Season of 1917-1918. 4 booklets. Covered pot; machine; 
stopper grinding; tank. Camden, N. J., Magrath Printing House [1918]. 58, 54, 
14, 93 pp., respectively. 

HorrMan, Freperick L. A plan for a more effective Federal and State health ad- 
ministration. Newark, N. J., 1919. 87 pp. 

This pamphlet is a consolidation of papers read before the Commonwealth Club of 
San Francisco, October, 1918, and the American Public Health Association, Decem- 
ber, 1918. The plan calls for standardized methods of physical examination, well 
worked out limited State medical service, sanitary and social surveys, adequate 
compensation of health officers, and national and local health centers. 

Hoime, J. B. British scheme for self-government of industry; and its counterpart in 
New. South Wales. No. 2. Sydney, January 15, 1919. 35 pp. 

This pamphlet continues the account, given under a similar title and in a like 
form in August, 1918, of the work of the Whitley committee on relations between 
employers and employed, suinmarizing the later reports of that committee and the 
pamphlet on works committees published by the Ministry of Labor. The author is 
deputy president of the New South Wales Board of Trade and special commissioner 


for conciliation in that state, 
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Lasor Orrnton. A monthly digest of gg son labor and industrial thought. Vol. 
1, Nos. 2, 3, 4, May, June, July, 1919. ortland, Oregon, Smith and Van Dercook, 
1919. 28, 28,81 pp. Illustrated. Price, 20 centsacopy. $2.00 a year. 


The name of this publication aptly describes its character, it being concerned largely 
with current thought on industrial subjects, in the form of special articles; digests of 
articles, addresses, and reports; editorial comment; and reviews. Articles of special 
interest are: United States employers’ industrial commission report, with brief 
editorial comment on special passages; The six-hour day—summary of action taken 
and contemplated in this country concerning the adoption of it; The Mooney strike— 
for and against; The growing industrial unrest; Meat prices and profits; and Labor and 
politics, in the May issue; Inland Steel Company’s plan; The world’s war debt; and 
The railroad problem, in the June issue; and Shall national industrial congress be 
called?, and A new national problem—the street railways, in the July issue. 

Lasor Party (Britisn). Memoranda on international labor legislation. The economic 
structure of the League of Nations. London, 33, Eccleston Square, S. W. I., 1919. 
46 pp. Price, 18. 

This pamphlet presents not so much a definite program of proposals as convenient 
summaries of the facts and the position with regard to the subjects dealt with. The 
memoranda were prepared with the help of the labor research department by the vari- 
ous advisory committees, which now form part of the organization of the Labor Party, 
and are reprinted in this form for the information of the labor movement. 
LAUCHHEIMER, Matcotm H. The labor law of Maryland. Baltimore, 1919. 166 pp 

Johns Hopkins University Studies, series rrxrvii, no. 2. 

An interesting and valuable study of the development of one of the older and more 
conservative commonwealths of the Union, considered by the author to be an average 
State as regards the development of the labor law in effect. ‘‘The study begins with 
the law of the labor union, which has been almost entirely left to the common law. 
Then follows a consideration of the law of workmen’s compensation, which marks the 
only complete abandonment of any principles of the common law referring to labor. 
The three succeeding chapters deal with the new social legislation, demonstrating 
how far the laissez-faire theory has been abandoned; and the study ends with chapters 
on the administrative system and the relation of the State to labor.” 

Lavett, Cecit Farrrienp. Reconstruction and national life. New York, The Mac- 
Millan Co., 1919. 193 pp. 

A study of the reconstruction problems of the French, German, Russian, and 
British peoples. The author believes that the basis of reconstruction in these coun- 
tries “‘is not to be found in documents or institutions, for it is a living and dynamic 
basis, and the structure will not be one that may be completed in a year; its founda- 
tions have been shaping for centuries, and none of us will live to see the work receive 
its final touch. But in the meantime we may aid in the building by knowledge, sym- 
pathy, and good will. Ard our first step must be the study of the foundations on 
which the anxious and wearied peoples of Europe are to build, the solid and yet ever 
changing foundations of human life in its struggle toward a social ideal.’? Chapters 
treat The problem: Europe’s unsettled questions; Revolution and readjustment in 
lrance; The French Revolution and national life: The basis of reconstruction in Ger- 
many; Idealism in German politics; The Russians and the dawn of Russian freedom; 
The Russian problem and the Revolution; British liberty and the Empire; The new 
idealism in England: and Afterword: Nationalism and internationalism. 

Lincie, Mrs. THomas W. A course on Americanization. Studies of the peoples and 
the movements that are building up the American nation. Chapel Hill, University of 


North Carolina, <1 1919. 62 pp. After-the-war information series No. 8. Ex- 
tension leaflets, Vol. 2, No. 8. 
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McMvenrrrigr, Doveras 0. A graphic erhibit on rehabilitation of the crippled and th. 
blinded. New York, $11 Fourth Avenue, 1919. 20 pp. Illustrated. 

Contains illustrations of 18 sheets designed to cover in an elementary way the 
work of rehabilitation of disabled men—civilians as well as soldiers—which exhihi: 
is issued jointly by the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men and ¢! 
Red Cross Institute for the Blind, to be used in libraries, schools, institutions, « 
ferences, county fairs, etc., in a campaign of public education relating to the sub): 
MerropourraN Lire Insurance Company. Mortality statistics of insured w 

earners and their families. Experience of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Comp: 

Industrial Department, 1911 to 1916, in the United States and Canada, by Low’: 

Dublin, with the collaboration of Edwin W. Kopf and George H. Van Buren. \ 
"ork, 1919. 397 pp. 

This report is intended to serve as a contribution to the public health and soci 
welfare movements of recent years. The period covered by it is coincident with the 
period during which a wide program of life conservation has been developed by the 
company for its policyholders, and during which nearly 54,000 years of life and more 
than 635,000 deaths are represented. Of special interest is a section devoted to acci- 
dent fatalities arising out of or in course of employment. 





NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED Preopie. Report for the 
years 1917 and 1918. Eighth and ninth annual reports: A summary of work and an 
accounting. New York, 70 Fifth Avenue, January, 1919. Price, 15 cents. 


NarionaL CatHoric War Councin. Committee on special war activities. For soldiers 
and sailors and those dependent upon them. ashinglon, 930 Fourteenth Street, 
NW., 1919. 15 pp. (Reconstruction pamphlets No. 4.) 


The purpose of this pamphlet is to set forth such features of the war risk insurance act 
and its amendments as will enable the returning soldier to understand clearly the 
rights that have accrued to him asa result of his service to his country. Benefits pro- 
vided in the form of compensation for death or disability, insurance, allotments and 
family allowances, and the provision made for the vocational training of disabled 
soldiers and sailors are briefly explained. 

Nationat Guitps League. Towards a miners’ guild. London, Victoria House Print 
ing Co. (Ltd.), 1919. 15 pp. Pamphlet No. 3. Price, 1d. 

This pamphlet outlines the defects in the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain which 
prevent its gaining control of the mining industry, suggests remedies therefor, and ex- 
plains briefly the operation of a miners’ guild. 

-—— Towards a national railway guild. London, Victoria House Printing Co. (Ltd.), 
1919. 16 pp. Pamphlet No. 4. Price, 2d. 

The British railway workers hope to substitute a ‘‘self-governing community of 
railwaymen” for the present system of railway control. This pamphlet “defines this 
ideal and the steps to be taken for its realization.” 

NationaL Lazsor Digest. Vol. 1, No. 1. San Francisco, Labor Press Association, 
July, 1919. 48 pp. Illustrated. Price, 15 cents a copy, $1.50 per year. 

An account of the national convention of the American Federation of Labor, held 
at Atlantic City in June, is the opening article of this first issue. Various subjects 
concerning labor are presented in the form of press comment grouped under special 
headings, of which particular interest attaches to those headed ‘‘Principles” and 
‘‘policies”; The League of Nations; The new political labor party; Summing up the 
Seattle revolt; Cost of living and wages; Bolshevism not for workers; and The world 
of women. 


Nationat Sarety Counc. The principles and practice of safety. A handbook for 
technical schools and universities. Chwago, 1919. Bibliography. 72 pp. 
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New Scroor ror Socrat Resrarcn. Announcement of courses of study, October, 1919- 
May, 1920. New York City, 465 West Twenty-third Street, 1919. 23 pp. 


Prospectus of a new school for social research which purposes ‘‘to seek an unbiased 
understanding of the existing order, its genesis, growth, and present working, as well 
as of those exigent circumstances which are making for its revision.”’ 

Parry, Epwarp ABBottT, AND CoprincTon, Sir Atrrep Epwarp. War pensiois: 
Past and present. London, 1918. 180 pp. 

Deals with the history, and especially the present system, of war pensions in Groat 
Britain. 

Pearson, Smr Artur. Victory over blindness. How it was won by the men of St. 
Dunstan’s and how others may win it. New York, George H. Doran Co., 1919. 
265 pp. 

A record of the life and work at St. Dunstan’s, the British hostel for blinded soldiers 
and sailors. 

PouiticaAL Scrence QuarTerRty. Vol. 34, No. 2. June, 1919. New York, 1919. 
Pp. 193-368. Edited for the Academy of Political Science in the City of New York 
by the faculty of political science of Columbia University. 

This number contains the second of a series of articles by Lewis H. Haney on Price 
fixing in the United States during the war. The first article having dealt with the 
subject with regard to its scope, its agencies, and its methods, the present article is a 
critical and analytical study of the activities of the principal price-fixing agencies, 
intended to classify and analyze the various cases of price fixing in such a way as to 
make clear the nature of the problems that were involved and to suggest principles, ~ 


Russet, Sace Founpation Liprary. Industrial relations: A selected bibliography. 
New York, 180 East Twenty-second Street, June, 1919. 4 pp. Bulletin No. 35. 


tvaAN, W. P. The Irish labor movement from the twenties to our own day. Dublin, 
The Talbot Press (Ltd.), 1919. 266 pp. 

A history of the Irish labor movement to 1919, based upon a close study of books, 
parliamentary reports, pamphlets, trade-union documents, newspapers, etc. The 
facts concerning Irish trade-unionism revealed before the select committees of 1824, 
1825, and 1838 are dealt with rather fully, and chapters of special interest are devoted 
to the work and teachings of some of the later labor leaders—Davitt, Connolly, and 
Larkin. The last chapter, entitled ‘‘Toward the Commonwealth”, sums up the 
present situation and gives the text of the ‘‘objects and methods, the Declaration of 
Rights and the way to their realization” decided upon by the special congress held 
in Dublin in November, 1918. Regarding the strength of trade-unionism of all 
kinds in Ireland, the author says ‘‘the estimates have varied, but leaders set the 
number toward the close of 1918—a year of record and rally and progress-—at a quarter 
of a million. This included unaffiliated unionists as well as those affilivted to the 
Irish Trade-Union Congress—the latter varied element including purely Irish unions, 
Irish bodies in ‘United Kingdom’ federations, and Irish branches of British unions 
(affiliated of course on the Irish membership). Of the 40,000 unionists in the Belfast 
area—of whom engineers are necessarily a goodly proportion—some 20,000 are in 
affiliation with the Irish Trade-Union Congress. The tendency of the newer unions, 
like those of the clerks, etc., is to be entirely Irish organizations, even as the Irish 
Transport and General Workers’ Union.” 

Smons, A.M. The vision for which we foucht. A study in reconstruction. New York, 
The Mac Millan Co., 1919. 197 pp. The Citizen’s Library. 

This book is a study of the application to existing social and industrial] conditions 
of the lessons taught by the war. The special points of such application are considered 
in chapters dealing with The industrial foundation, Growing power of labor, The new 
State, The social surplus, Women and the war, The farm in war, What war taught the 
schools, Saving life in war, The new internationalism, A positive league of nations, 
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and Conscious continuance of reconstruction. The author thinks that the point to 

be made is ‘‘not any particular program. It is that the entire people in democratic 

nations should realize the problem before them and the opportunity in sight and 

should grasp the fact that conscious direction of the destinies of peoples is now 

possible. ” ; 

SourTHeERN Rartway Empioyees Immeprate Rewrer Association. Industrial and 
shippers’ directory, containing classified lists of industries, manufacturers, dealers, 


banks, and commercial clubs located at towns upon the system. Washington, 
December 30, 1916. 177 pp. 


Topp, AtBertM. Public ownership of railroads. Statement of Hon. Albert M. Todd, 
president of the Public Ownership Leaque of America, in the hearings before the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, United States Senate, February 21, 1919. 
Washington, 1919. 44 pp. 

Union InpustriaL ARGENTINA. Boletin. May 15, 1919. Vol. 83, No.605. Buenos 
Aires, 1919. 66 pp. 

The official organ of the Indrstrial Union of Argentina. This number contains: 
Strikes and industries; The four factors in industry; Industrial development in 
Argentina (continued); Catalogue of accident prevention devices; and History of 
labor legislation in Argentina. 

The ten companies authorized to contract accident insurance issued 12,544 policies 
in 1918. These covered 269,861 employees whose wages amounted to 176,923,869 
pesos ($79,173,431). The premium collected amounted to 3,923,102 pesos ($1,755,588). 
The following amounts were paid as compensation: For deaths, 221,661 pesos ($99,193); 
total incapacity, 8,600 pesos ($3,849); permanent partial incapacity, 373,961 pesos 
($167,348); and temporary incapacity, 856,936 pesos ($383,479). The total compen- 
sation amounted to 1,461,258 pesos ($653,913). 

A recent regulation provides that in all establishments required to provide seats 
for employees there shall be at least two-thirds as many chairs provided in each 
establishment as there are female employees, exclusive of those provided for the 
use of the public. 

Van Kueecx, Mary A. The new spirit in industry. Address delivered before the 


Toledo Consumers League, May 3, 1919. Toledo, 1919. 15 pp. Toledo Con- 
sumers League, Pamphlet No. 26. 


The author believes that there are certain encouraging signs of a new spirit in 
industry, and a ‘‘realization on the part of the management in industry of the 
importance of devising new methods of expressing human relations.”’ 


Vea, Ronatp TuTr.e, AND oTHERS. Classified bibliography of boy life and organ- 
ized work with boys. New York, Association Press, 1919. 198 pp. 


VERBAND SCHWEIZ KoNSUMVEREIN. Rechenschaftsbericht iiber die Tétigheit der Ver- 
bandsbehérden fiir das Jahr 1918. Basel, 1919. 136 pp. 

The annual report of the Federation of Swiss Cooperative Stores on its activities 
during the year 1918. The report shows how greatly the federation has prospered 
during the war. In 1914 the number of cooperative stores and societies affiliated 
with the federation was 396 and the total amount of its sales 45,717,077 francs 
($8,823,396). In 1918 the corresponding figures were 461 and 129,719,746 francs 
($25,035,911), the increase in sales being equivalent to 183.7 per cent. During the 
same four-year period the net profits of the federation increased from 351,279 frances 
($67,797) to 1,053,472 francs ($203,320). The large increase in sales is of course 
largely due to the increase of prices during the war, but on the other hand it should 
be kept in mind that this factor was in part offset by the smaller consumption of 
foodstuffs and other commodities owing to rationing. The report states that begin- 


1 Figures given as in original. Conversions into United States money are made at 44.75 cents, the pre 
vailing rate of exchange in 1918, 
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ning with January 1, 1919, the federation will introduce the 48-hour week in all its 

shops and factories, the 42}-hour week in its general office at Basel, and the 46}4- 

hour week in its printing establishment at Basel. 

WeTHERED, E. H. ©. The place of conciliation and arbitration in the ‘* Whitley” 
— of industrtal self-government. London, Industrial Reconstruction Council, 
1919. pp. 

This is a lecture by the chairman of the Bristol Local Munitions Tribunal, deliv- 

ered before the Industrial Reconstruction Council on November 5, 1918. 

Worsroip, W. Bastz. The war and social reform. An endeavor to trace the influence 


of the war as a reforming agency, with special reference to matters primarily affecting 
the wage-earning classes. London, John Murray, 1919. 248 pp. 


This book is the outcome of a visit paid in the spring of 1918 to the lines of com- 
munication in France. It was written before the conclusion of the war, and was 
intended to focus attention upon some of the more obvious problems which the 
author foresaw would be involved in reconstruction, particularly those relating to 
industry. Chapters consider The revival of agriculture; The extension and improve- 
ment of the system of public education; The participation of labor in the profits and 
administration of industry; Progress in social reform; and The increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of the nation. An appendix is devoted to the ideas contained 
in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Cosmos: A scheme for industrial cooperation between capital 
and labor.’”’ This pamphlet was written by an employer of labor and was edited, 
with an introduction, by Douglas Sladen. 
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